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THE FIVE YEARS PLAN 

All is grist for the five-years extension plan mill 
that comes to the Director-General. In the last 
week he has seized two opportunities to put in a 
plug for the plan—one before the Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, and one when a committee from 
Chicago visited him to ask that work be resumed 
on railroad improvements in that city. To the 
former he pointed out that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration recognized the value of the waterways as a 
transportation agency- and had been hard at work 
on plans for co-ordination of the railways and the 
waterways to the end that commerce might be most 
efficiently moved, but that, of course, if the plan for 
a five years extension of government control and 
operation should fail, all this work would be for 
naught and would have to cease—the Railroad Ad- 
ministration could not be responsible for what 
might happen when the railroads were given back 
to private control and old conditions of competition 
were resumed. To the Chicago committee Mr. 
Hines pointed out that if the plan for an extension 


of the period of government operation was not to be. 


adopted it would be useless for him to make any 
promises, for he would not be able to keep them, 
but his statement holds out promise that if the five- 
years plan is adopted the Chicagoans will get what 
they want. 

We do not say that the position Mr. Hines takes 
is insincere or that it is not logical enough. We 
do not know anything about his sincerity, and cer- 
tainly it is true that if he is not continued in power 
he can do nothing about railroad improvements in 
Chicago or water co-operation with the railroads. 
But the effect of what he says can easily be too 
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great, nevertheless. It must be borne in mind, for 
instance, that the Chicago improvements which the 
Railroad Administration is now asked to resume 
were stopped by the Railroad Administration, on 
account of the war—very properly so, no doubt. 
But the Railroad Administration is merely being 
asked to resume what the railroads, when they con- 
trolled themselves, were at work on and what the 
Railroad Administration itself ordered them to dis- 
continue. With that fact in mind the advantage of 
continuing government operation for five years as 
a means of bringing about railroad improvements in 
Chicago will not be quite so apparent. 

As to waterways as an adjunct to railway trans- 
portation, the case is a little different, but we do 
not believe there has been enough enthusiasm for 
the plans of the Railroad Administration in this 
matter or that the plans have been comprehensive 
enough or are far enough advanced, to make a ces- 
sation of them a matter of much moment. We be- 
lieve in development of the waterways as a means 
of carrying freight, if they can be used to ad- 
vantage; but we do not believe sufficient study has 
been made to determine whether or just how they 
can be so used to advantage. If it can be deter- 
mined that they should be used it may be possible 
to devise some plan of promoting their use other 
than that of continuing the Railroad Administration 
in power for five years. 


THE PRESSING NEED ; 

It would seem that if anything in the way of im- 
portant or adequate railroad legislation is to be 
accomplished in the near future there must be more 
or less of a simplification of views presented to the 
committee now conducting the inquiry into the 
railway problem and a getting together by those 
who have presented and who shall present such 
views. It is unfortunate that the committee itself 
has not seen the need of such a plan or the good 
that might result if interested persons and organi- 
zations appearing before it could be persuaded to 
confine themselves to the most immediately press- 
ing phases of the problem and to unite, as far as 
possible, on a proposed course of action. Even 
one somewhat better acquainted with the subject 
than members of a Senate committee, as a rule, 
would be expected to be, might be confused by the 
mass of material and the variety of theories that 
have poured in, and may easily imagine how the 
lawmakers might be utterly unable to bring order’ 
out of it all and to arrive at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to what is best for the country. That it 
will be possible to do it soon, if the whole range 
of the testimony is to be considered, is out of the 
question. 

Since the committee itself has failed to propose 
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the kind of condensed and curtailed program we 
suggest, why may not those persons yet to appear 
before the committee adopt that program them- 
selves and why may not those who have already ap- 
peared—in so far as they can agree—be induced 
to become a party to the tabloid remedy, the more 
detailed parts of their several schemes to be laid 
aside for future consideration? Only by some such 
means, we believe, shall we have early legislation 
giving the roads back to their owners, but by such 
means it would be possible to obtain everything 
that is immediately necessary. 

If such a plan were adopted, we believe, it would 
be easily possible for practically everybody whose 
views are of much importance, who has appeared 
before the committee (excluding Mr. McAdoo and 
Mr. Hines), to agree that government ownership 
is not to be considered and that government op- 
eration must be discontinued as soon as possible 
without working injustice or hardship for the roads. 
We believe it would be possible also to agree on 
legislation necessary to accompany the returning 
of the roads to their owners, safeguarding the in- 
terests of the roads returned after the scrambling 
experience through which they have gone. If that 
could be done, would not a great thing have been 
accomplished and would not Congress be glad to 
act in accordance with the recommendations so 
made? We believe so. And we believe that such 
action would not only fulfill all immediate require- 
ments, but that it would so clarify the situation 
that the larger problem of what shall be our per- 
manent railroad policy could be more intelligently 
and efficiently worked out. 

In other words, however complex the broad prob- 
lem of a permanent railroad regulation policy may 
be and however many changes ought to be made 
in it, the immediate problem is simple and easily 
solved. It is the problem precipitated by the war. 
To meet war conditions we allowed the govern- 
ment to take over the roads. The war is over and 
the war situation is ended. What reason is there 
why the roads should not immediately go back to 
their owners, provided, of course, that return to 
the owners is a desirable policy, and provided also, 
of course, that in returning them we do not work 
a hardship on them? To take one’s property from 
him on account of war conditions and then penalize 
him when we return it after the war, would be dis- 
honest. 

In saying all this we do not mean to minimize 
the importance or complexity of the great problem 
remaining to be solved—the problem of a perma- 
nent policy of railroad control. It is merely that 
we do not see how the war, however much it may 
have emphasized some of the faults of our present 
system or impressed on us the wisdom of certain 
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changes that might be made, has made it necessary 
that we settle all these things now, especially in 
view of the fact that many of them were matters 
of common discussion before the war was thought 
of and were being investigated through the medium 
of the Newlands joint committee. 

There are many and serious problems to be set- 
tled, we admit. There is the question of whether 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall retain 
its power or whether some other agency or 
agencies shall be placed in authority over the car- 
riers; the question of whether there shall be a 
policy as to rates that will guarantee a certain in- 
come to the carriers and, if so, what shall be done 
with the stronger roads which might make what 
would be considered too much while the weaker 
roads were earning a living wage; the question of 
pooling, either of revenue or facilities, or both; the 
question as to routing of freight and joint use of 
terminals; the proposals to do away with state 
commissions and to provide regional commissions; 
these and a hundred others are forward for con- 
sideration. No matter if one thinks them all fool- 
ish and unnecessary—they are proposed and must 
be disposed of in settling what our permanent 
policy is to be. We do not believe the roads will 
be sent back to private ownership permanently 
without a full discussion of all these things and the 
evolving of a permanent plan after they have all 
been considered—and we do not believe they ought 
to be. But we see no sense in maintaining the 
present unworthy and unsatisfactory machine after 
all necessity for it has passed, merely because we 
are not ready with specifications for all parts of 
the great new machine which it is proposed to build. 

The danger, as we see it, is not only that there 
will be delay in doing away with government op- 
eration and a continuance of the annoyance and in- 
justice of present conditions, but that out of the 
confusion of theories and the attempt to act intel- 
ligently in the face of such confusion, will come a 
system that is not satisfactory nor even workable. 
Political exigencies, for instance, might arise that 
would precipitate ill considered action. ‘There are 
a thousand possibilities in the situation. So, we 
say, act promptly, but before acting, simplify and 
unify in order that such action as is taken may be 
wise and satisfactory to those most interested and 
most competent to judge—as far as it goes. What 
shall be done in the future would depend on neces- 
sities as they. might develop. 





INCREASED MINIMUM WEIGHTS. 

The Western Freight Traffic Committee has postponed 
from February 18 to February 26 the hearing at Chicago 
on the question of increased minimum weights on a con- 
siderable number of commodities in carloads, on which 
the U. S. Food Administration has heretofore fixed the 
minimum weights that might be shipped. The hearing 


will begin at 10 a. m., Room 2222, Transportation Building. 
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(Current Topics 
in Washington 








The Search for Good Things.—It 
might be an excusable error if one 
of the intangible beings, such as the 
ultimate consumer, the average man, 
the man in the street, the man up a 
tree, or even the innocent by-stander, 
suspected, after listening to some of 
the tetsimony before the Senate in- 
terstate commerce committee, that 
Congress is a body for the distribution 
of alms or the creation of privileged 
classes. Government ownership looks 
like a device either for perpetrating 
or perpetuating an economically bad 
Or perhaps it might be suggested that it is a 





condition. 
scheme for the creation of a privileged class, composed 
either of the owners or the workmen, at the expense of 


the rest of the people. If it were not a device of that 
kind, it is asked by some who have had thoughts of going 
to the fundamentals of the proposition, why the anxiety 
of those who would be benefited? A guarantee, likewise, 
to a man who thinks everything should stand on its own 
foundation—or fall over—looks like a proposal to create 
a privileged class. The government never has guaranteed 
a fair return on the money invested in anything, except 
for the accomplishment of something much out of the 
ordinary, such, for instance, as the winning of a war. In 
a case of that kind, it may be pointed cut, the end sought 
is so much more desirable than the amount of money 
required to make good on the guaranty, that the question 
of cost does not enter into the calculation. On that 
ground Directors-General McAdoo and Hines have excused 
what many regard es the extravagances of the Railroad 
Administration. Now, however, after the war is. over, 
while the railroads are in as good condition as they were 
before the war, practically speaking, it is proposed to buy 
them from their owners and let the brotherhoods run 
them, or make such a guarantee of earnings as will for- 
ever remove from any risk of loss the owners of the 
stocks and bonds of roads that may be mismanaged to 
such an extent that, but for the government guarantee, the 
sheriff would take them in hand for the readjustment 
of their affairs. Railroad owners and railroad operatives 
were made special classes during the war. One was re- 
lieved of all risk of war losses. The other got a forty- 
seven per cent increase in wages as an inducement to be 
patriotic and stick to the job. Now, any one of the before- 
mentioned intangibles might imagine, neither class is will- 
ing to give up a good thing. Some railroad presidents, 
however, have been quoted, among the constant attendants 
at the hearings, as being willing to take back the property 
the government took over and run the risk of getting into 
trouble before the payroll can be adjusted so it will no 
longer be the economic absurdity a good many believe 
it to be. 





The Germ That Practical Men See.—Asked what there 
has been in government operation that causes anybody to 
Wish for its continuance, A. B. Garretson told the Senate 
committee that “practical men saw in it the germ of 
something that might be,” or words of that general import. 
“Practical men” usually means such as can see a dollars- 
and-cents advantage in a situation for themselves or for 
those for whom they are working. There has been about 
$900,000,000 a year in government operation for the work- 
men on railroads. It may reach a billion before All Fools’ 
day. That, it has been suggested, is about as healthy a 
germ as anybody has seen. It is a right respectable wad, 
SO io speak, that has been taken from somebody—other 
workmen among the rest—to the end that railroad em- 
Ployes might have more. Many of them, especially the 
Sta‘ion agents, track laborers and clerks, are generally 
admitted to have been entitled to more. But they are not 
the ones who got the bulk of the money. There are 
Classes and castes among railroad employes. Almost as 
much trouble is caused when one class or caste gets an 
crease and another does not keep the traditional two 
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or three steps ahead of it, as there is in caste-ridden India 
when something is done there that cuts across caste lines. 
That is one reason why the brotherhood members are 
demanding now fifty or sixty millions more than the gen- 
erous Mr. McAdoo gave them. In passing, it may be worth 
while to remind those who are paying the piper, although 
the dancing they have done may not be to their liking, 
that the original wage board, of which Franklin K. Lane 
and Charles C. McChord were members, proposed to Mr. 
McAdoo that he make increases totaling only about $300,- 
000,000, or about one-third of the sum thus far given. 
The members of the board thought that sum would give 
just recognition to‘ the fact that the cost of living had 
gone up. In passing, it may also be further remarked, 
that every increaze in rates for the last twenty-five years, 
with possibly one exception, has been more than absorbed 
by the members cf the railroad labor unions. The men 
who pay the bills have not been benefited by the increase 
in the size of locomotives and cars. All that benefit has 
gone to the laborers, and more, too. There is inclination, 
among those who have thought on the subject, to agree 
with Mr. Garretson that practical men may have seen in 
government operation, “the germ” of what might be done. 
Under government ownership and brotherhood operation 
the men who furnish the traffic that pays the bills would 
probably have a hard time in convincing a board of three 
directors appointed by the President, three by the brother- 
hoods, and three by the officials of the railroads, that 
an advance in rates was not needed more than once a 
month. 





Government Ownership Schemes.—Out in the northwest 
the Nonpartisan League favors government ownership of 
elevators to the end that the grain growers may obtain 
more for their product. Down south there is a decided 
sentiment in favor of cotton warehouses at the expense 
of the government, so that the cotton grower may obtain 
more for his cotton. The fundamental assumption is that 
the government can and will work cheaper than the ele- 
vator and warehousemen who have been in the keenest 
rivalry and competition. Glenn E. Plumb may not be a 
typical government ownership man, although some, at 
times, appear less practical than he. In his plan he esti- 
mated the net income at $1,200,000,000, which is only $119,- 
000,000 more than the railroads ever made. He obtained 
that sum by subtracting from the revenue the operating 
expense and the interest on the bonds he thinks the 
government would have to put out to pay for the railroad 
property. How extensions or betterments would be made 
under that scheme, was left to the imagination. Pre- 
sumably more bonds would be put out. In such an event, 
of course, the $500,000,000 a year to be split, “fifty-fifty,” 
between the government and the brotherhoods, would be 
reduced by the amount of the interest on the new issue of 
bonds. Railroad companies complain that they are not 
able to obtain new capital. Perhaps Mr. Plumb took them 
literally at their word and came to the conclusion that 
because they have trouble in getting new capital, the 
government will not ke able to provide any, and therefore 
there need be no thought on that point. 





The Prospect for Tonnage.—There have been suggestions 
that the Railroad Administration will have a surplus this 
year instead of a deficit, but the shipping public is show- 
ing manifestations of incredulity. Shippers do not expect 
to have as large a tonnage to offer this year as they had 
last, because there is no war to create a demand for 
everything that can be produced, begged, borrowed or 
stolen. So far as anybedy can discover, there has been 
no reduction in expenses at all commensurate with the 
admitted shrinkage in the volume of business. The fact is 
that the ordinary man’s idea is that A. H. Smith was 
right when he told Mr. McAdoo, in his report, that the 
outlook for the first six months of this year is not as 
good as was the outlook for the first part of 1918. Yet 
with:the enormous volume of business in 1918, greater 
than in 1917, the achievement was a deficit admitted to 
be $200,000,000, but probably nearer $400,0000,000 when all 
accounts have been settled. If the deficit grows, as ex- 
pected, with the lapse of time, and the settlement of 
claims of one kind or another, the thought grows stronger 
that it might be cheaper for Chicago and St. Louis to 


strive for a quick return of the railroads to their owners 
rather than for an extension of the period of government 
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operation in order to get railroad improvement work 
started and put boats on the river. It is further sug- 
gested, among the ironical shipping element, that if the in- 
creases in rates now proposed in the perishable freight 
tariff and the consolidated classification, not to mention 
the uniform mileage scales, are put through, even the poor 
prospect for tonnage suggested by Regional Director Smith 
May become even grayer than he intimated. Rates some- 
times become so high that business will not move at all 
on them. A. ©. Hi. 


NO MORE INCREASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Instructions to traffic committees to shelve all plans for 
increasing rates are looked for because of the furor cre- 
ated by declarations made at the capitol by Messrs. Thorne, 
Cotterill and other witnesses before the Senate committee. 
The committees may even be deprived of power to send out 
tentative plans for establishing mileage scales because of 
the excitement they create among shippers who are trying 
to readjust themselves to peace conditions. Apparently a 
crisis in the matter was caused by Chairman Campbell of 
the Eastern Freight Traffic Committee, when he put out 
a scale for sand, gravel and other road building and con- 
struction material. Higher officials in Washington learned 
of the uproar these proposals created in C. F. A. territory 
where the government had urged, municipal and state 
authorities to resume road building so as to decrease un- 
employment. Mr. Campbell’s advances would have in- 
creased the cost materially. State officials objected, on ac- 
count of the cost, to resuming road construction. Federal 
officials, having control of government funds to be used in 
building good roads, practically ordered them to resume. 
Almost immediately thereafter came the Campbell proposal 
to double some rates and greatly advance others. 

It was announced February 12 that on road building ma- 
terial no increase is contemplated, the announcement of the 
killing of the Campbell scheme being made in that way, 
leaving the inference that nothing of the kind had been 
talked about. 


Mr. Campbell has been instructed to quit such work 
and initiate nothing, even tentatively, without referring it 
to Washington. Instructions of that kind may go to other 
committee chairmen in an effort to allay public irritation 
and make it impossible for witnesses to tell the Senate 
committee of schemes for further increases being put out. 

If the freight traffic committees are restricted in their 
operations, as it now seems probable, the change in the 
way of initiating advances in rates will be due almost 
wholly to the fact, it is believed, that in sending out pro- 
posals for changes in rates the committees have not taken 
the trouble to make it plain to shippers that what was 
suggested was merely done for the purpose of ascertaining 
the views of the shippers. The committees, by their 
method of handling scales and schedules not rising to the 
dignity of scales, created the impression that the authori- 
ties in Washington had decided that the things proposed 
had been ordered to be done. Probably in a large per- 
centage of the cases the shippers who received copies of 
seales or tariffs received with them the impression or 
conviction that they had been decided on and would be 
put into effect. unless they, the recipients, were able to 
show by overwhelming evidence that immediate disaster 
would follow the publication. 


The mileage scales for application on construction ma- 
terial sent out by Chairman Campbell of the eastern 
committee came at a psychologically inopportune time. 
That scale appears to be the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. Prior to that time a mileage class scale for applica- 
tion within Trunk Line territory was put out by Camp- 
bell, but so far as can be learned it hardly created a ripple. 
The sand, gravel, crushed stone, and other construction 
material mileage scale came out just at the time when 
the federal departments of agriculture and of labor were 
putting forth their greatest efforts to persuade state, 
county and municipal officials to assume road building with 
a view to decreasing unemployment. State officials ob- 
jected to a reassumption of that work on the score that the 
cost of labor and materials was high and constituents 
would not stand for the large bond issues which would be 
required for the construction of the comparatively small 
mileage of roads which would result. The officials of the 
Department of Agriculture who have charge of the fund 
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appropriated by Congress to be spent in co-operation with 
states and counties practically directed the state officials 
to assume road construction on pain of being denied any 
money from the federal treasury during this year if they 
did not resume work now. . 

While nothing was known by the higher officials of the 
Railroad Administration in Washington about the commo. 
tion which had been created by Mr. Campbell’s consiruc- 
tion material mileage scale, apparently nearly all of the 
members of the Ohio Legislature were well informed about 
it and one of the houses of that body acted on a resolution 
of protest against the proposed increases. Senator Pome. 
rene, of Ohio, was advised as to what had been done and 
while Chas. E. Cotterill, general counsel for the Southern 
Traffic League, was on the witness stand he asked him 
whether he knew of any proposal to increase the rates on 
road building materials. Mr. Cotterill said he did not, 
and the Ohio senator appeared to be non-plussed because, 
up to that time, he had not been able to find anyone either 
in or out of the Railroad Administration who would admit 
that the Ohioans had any reason for talking. In other 
words, he could not find any evidence that an increase in 
any construction material rates was proposed. 

If the informal instruction given to Chairman Campbell 
to do nothing more in the way of proposing advances 
without advice from Washington is embodied in a formal 
order to that effect, or even if the traffic committees are 
merely informed by letter or verbal instructions that it 
is the desire of the powers in Washington that no further 
advances be proposed, shippers will not be able to say to 
the Senate Interstate commerce committee that the arbi- 
trary things done during the war are being continued now 
and that such continuance keeps their business in a state 
of uncertainty. The members of the Senate committee, 
when told that the arbitrariness of the war period was 
being continued, were either incredulous or frankly re- 
sentful. At first, they were inclined to doubt the accuracy 
of the declaration made by witnesses who were telling 
about the troubles of the shippers. They could not believe 
that the Railroad Administration officials were so insen- 
sible to the fact that even if the war is technically still 
going on, the business of the world is being readjusted 
to a peace basis and cannot stand any material upward 
changes in rates without acute distress. 

From a policy point of view, it is believed, it will be 
good for the Railroad Administration to give formal order 
to the traffic committees to cease and desist from troubling 
shippers by suggestions about mileage scales, because, 
when Congress is called in extraordinary session, the in- 
vestigating committees will be in charge of men who will 
be pleased to have brought out the facts tending to show 
that the higher officials of the Railroad Administration 
have been foolish in their disregard of the protests and 
advice of the shippers. The force of testimony about 
arbitrary acts, it is believed, will be greatly lessened if 
it can be shown that nothing of an arbitrary nature is 
being done or proposed at the time the testimony is given. 


FIGURES ON NEW EQUIPMENT 
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According to figures made public February 11 by Direc- 
tor-General Hines, there were 2,622 locomotives shipped 
to railroads under federal control for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1918. Of this number 744 were constructed 
under orders of the Railroad Administration, while 1,410 
were contracted for prior to the government’s operation of 
the transportation facilities. 

In the total were 200 Russian decapods, constructed for 
the Russian government, but these were never delivered, 
owing to the situation which arose in that country, neces 
sitating a change in plans. Of the total number of locomo- 
tives delivered in the calendar year 1918, 540 were as 
signed to the Allegheny Region, 375 to the Central West 
ern Region, 902 to the Eastern Region, 236 to the North- 
western Region, 105 to the Pocahontas Region, 361 to the 
Southern Region and 103 to the Southwestern Region. 

For the calendar year of 1918 there were 700 passenger 
cars delivered to class one railroads, while for the same 
period there were 40,850 freight cars delivered. Of the 
freight cars built during the year, 15,250 were classified 
as standard Railroad Administration cars. Of the total 


number of freight cars delivered, 8,663 were built in rail- 
road shops, 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


_— 


REPARATION ON COAL 


The Commission has issued an order dismissing the 
complaint in No. 9052, Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., opinion No. 5577, 52 I. C. C., 62, 
following its decision in D., L. & W. Coal Co. vs. R. R. 
Co., 46 I. C. C. 506; 49 I. C. C. 203, and for the same 
reasons. The question was wholly one of reparation on 
account of alleged unreasonable rates collected on cCar- 
load shipments of coal, moving between May 1, 1914, and 
April 1, 1916, from points in the Wyoming, Lehigh and 
Schuylkill regions in Pennsylvania to points in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In that case the Commis- 
sion said, at page 508: ‘An award of. reparation is not 
infrequently withheld in cases where a wide readjust- 
ment of rates has been made as the result of the Com- 
mission’s findings in a general investigation. (Referring 
to the anthracite coal case.) In such instances the revi- 
sion is intended to bring the entire future rate structure 
into closer approximation and harmony with the condi- 
tions surrounding the service. * * * Although, in con- 
nection with such a readjustment the law affords no 
remedy to the carrier with respect to shipments in the 
past under rates that may have been too low, it not in- 
frequently happens that some of the shippers, who are 
to have lower rates for the future, demand reparation on 
their past shipments on the theory that the rates under 
which they move were too high. * * * In. the public 
interest an order requiring a revision of a general rate 
structure ought not to be embarrassed and complicated 
by awards of reparation, as a necessary consequence of 
such a revision, unless from all the circumstances and 
facts. surrounding the service and the traffic, as they are 
disclosed upon the record, the Commission feels that 
essential justice requires such awards.” 


RATES ON CROSS TIES 


In its order in No. 8834, Kettle River Company vs. Mis- 
souri Pacific et al., and 9797, Robert Abeles et al. vs. Alex- 
andria & Western Ry. Co. et al., Opinion No. 5579, 52 I. 
C. C., 73-83, the Commission requires the establishment on 
or before April 25 of rates on cross ties, carloads, from 
points on the lines of the carriers involved in the state of 
Missouri to St. Louis, when the shipments are consigned to 
interstate destinations, which shall be no higher than the 
rates for intrastate transportation of the same commodities 
to St. Louis; also to establish rates from St. Louis and 
East St. Louis, when the latter are used as components 
of through rates on interstate shipments to Chicago and 
Chicago rate points, rates which are lower than the rates 
on like shipments from Cairo, Joppa, Metropolis, Brook- 
port and Thebes, Ill., and Evansville, Ind., to Chicago and 
Chicago rate points by not less than the differences which 
existed between said rates immediately prior to October 1, 
1915, the order to remain in effect for not less than two 
years from April 25. 

The Kettle River Lumber Company is in Madison River, 
Ill, a point on the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, within the switching limits of East St. Louis, where 
it operates a tie and lumber treating plant. The sole issue 
was that of undue prejudice resulting from the use in con- 
structing joint rates on shipments of cross ties consigned 
to Madison of proportional rates to St. Louis, which ex- 
ceeded that Missouri intrastate rates contemporaneously 
applied on shipments consigned to competitors at St. Louis, 
and subsequently reshipped to Madison, or other interstate 
destinations. 

As typical of the situation involved for a distance of 165 
Miles from Poplar Bluff to St. Louis, the former intrastate 
rate was 5 cents, the present intrastate is 7.2 cents, the 
Proportional interstate rate is 10 cents, and the joint rate 
from Madison 11 cents. The former intrastate rates were 
Prescribed by the Legislature of Missouri in its maximum 
rate law of 1905, and its amendments of 1907, which were 
attacked in the state and the United States Courts. The 
rates remained in effect from June 1, 1917, to the time of 
eer Order No. 28. The Commission made four findings, 

ollows: 


(1) That the publishing, demanding or collecting by 
defendants of interstate rates on cross ties from points in 
Missouri to St. Louis, when such shipments are consigned 
to interstate destinations on their lines which exceed the 
intrastate rates contemporaneously published, demanded or 
collected on cross ties from the same points in Missouri to 
St. Louis on intrastate shipments subjects complainant 
Kettle River Company and other shippers under the inter- 
state rates to undue and unreasonable prejudice and disad- 
vantage and gives to shippers under the Missouri intra- 
state rates an undue and unreasonable preference and ad- 
vantage. 

(2) That the rates on cross ties to Madison from points 
in Missouri are unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceed by more than one cent per 100 pounds the rates on 
like shipments from the same points of origin to St. Louis. 

(3) That the interstate rates on cross ties from points 
in Missouri and other originating territory in question to 
Madison and to St. Louis from beyond are just and reason- 
able maximum rates, and that they are not unduly prejudi- 
cial except as hereinbefore found. 

(4) That the increased rates on cross ties to Chicago 
and Chicago rate points from St. Louis, and from East St. 
Louis, when the latter are used as components of through 
rates on interstate shipments, have not been justified; and 
that said rates are unduly prejudicial to St. Louis and 
East St. Louis to the extent that the differences between 
said rates and those from the lower crossings are less than 
those which existed immediately prior to October 1, 1915. 


BUILDING AND ROOFING PAPER 


CASE NO. 9359* (52 I. C. C., 84-103) 
CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION VS. PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Oct. 1, 1918. Opinion No. 55:0. 


Carriers in Official Classification territory sought by fifteenth 
section application to be permitted to readjust to the sixth 
class basis carload rates on building and roofing paper and 
paper boards of all kinds throughout the territory and be- 
tween Central Freight Association territory and Trunk Line 
territory and New England territory; Held, That they failed 
to justify the adjustment proposed. Basis for reasonable 
maximum rates prescribed for the future. 


AITCHISON, Commissioner: 

In the above-entitled proceedings a report proposed by 
the examiner was served upon all parties. Numerous ex- 
ceptions were taken, which we have heard upon argument; 
and in the light of the exceptions and argument the record 
has been examined. This report is based upon the report 
proposed by the examiner, with such modifications as our 
examination of the record shows to be proper. 

In Official Classification Rates on Paper, 38 I. C. C., 120, 
hereinafter cited as The Paper Case, we considered a pro- 
posal by carriers in Official Classification territory to in- 
crease rates on printing and wrapping paper, building and 
roofing paper, and a number of similar articles grouped 
therewith, to the sixth class rating in the Official Classifi- 
cation. It was also proposed to change the rates on paper 
boards to a uniform 90 per cent of sixth class, and to in- 
crease rates on news print paper. The proposed increased 
rates on printing, wrapping and blotting paper, cardboard 
and tag board, paper bags and blank register paper, were 
found justified. Proposed increased rates on building and 
roofing paper and paper boards were found not to have 
been justified. The proposed increased rates on news 
print paper were found not to have been justified, a slight 
increase, however, being approved. 

Rates on the paper articles here involved, which will 
be stated throughout this report in cents per 100 pounds 
and, unless otherwise specified, as of the time of the hear- 
ing, were substantially as follows: On building and roof- 
ing paper, which general description includes asbestos, 
composition and prepared roofing, and asphalt shingles, in 





*This report also embraces No. 9743, Chatfield Manufacturing 
Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al.; No. 9602, Frank P. 
Miller Paper Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al.; No. 
9602 (Sub. No. 1), S. Austin Bicking Paper Manufacturing Co. 
vs. Same; No. 9602 (Sub. No. 2), Kerr Paper Mill Co. vs. Same; 
and Fifteenth Section Application No. 870. 





carloads, eastbound and westbound, between trunk line 
territory and Central Freight Association territory, the 
latter hereinafter called C. F. A. territory, rates were 
scaled on the basis of 21 cents between New York and 
Chicago, which was approximately 80 per cent of the for- 
mer sixth class rate of 26.3 cents. Within C. F. A. ter- 
ritory the general basis of rates on building and roofing 
paper is 83% per cent of sixth class. Within trunk line 
territory no general or uniform basis prevails. Building 
and roofing paper are rated fifth class in the Official Clas- 
sification, but by exceptions to the classification, carriers 
in that territory generally maintain rates on the sixth 
class basis. There are numerous commodity rates be- 
tween specific points lower than sixth class, and lower in 
some cases than 80 per cent of that class. 


Rates on paper boards, not coated or decorated, east- 
bound, from C. F. A. territory to trunk line and New 
England territories were scaled on the basis of 21 cents 
Chicago to New York, subject to a minimum of 16 cents. 
Westbound from trunk line and New England territories 
to C. F. A. territory the general basis on paper boards, not 
coated or decorated, was 90 per cent of the former sixth 
class rate of 26.3 cents, subject to a minimum of 15.8 
cents. The general basis is the same as on building and 
roofing paper. Locally within New England paper boards 
take fifth class rates, and roofing and building paper gen- 
erally take fifth class, although there are numerous com- 
modity rates on a lower basis. On coated or decorated 
boards the general basis throughout Official Classification 
territory is fifth class. 

The lack of uniformity in the rates led to the filing of 
the formal complaints included in this report and named 
in the margin. *It is not necessary to set out in detail 
the allegations of each complaint. It is sufficient to state 
that they raise the question of the reasonableness and 
prejudicial character of rates on building and roofing paper 
or paper boards, or both. Each has reference to rates from 
particular manufacturing points to points in Official Clas- 
sification territory. The prayer of each complaint is for a 
general rate basis related to the class adjustment. For 
example, the prayer in No. 9359 is that on building and 
roofing paper rates be prescribed which shall not exceed 
a fixed and uniform percentage under the sixth class rates, 
and to establish on such commodities a relationship to 
sixth class rates; in No. 9602, for rates on paper boards 
that shall not exceed 80 per cent of the sixth class rates; 
in Sub-No. 1 to the same docket, for rates on building and 
roofing paper that shall not exceed 80 per cent of the sixth 
class; in Sub-No. 2, for rates on paper boards that shall 
not exceed 80 per cent of sixth class; and in No. 9743, 
filed in behalf of 18 separate complainants, for rates on 
building and roofing paper “not exceeding 80 per cent 
of the effective rates on news print paper, if such rates 
should be lower than sixth class, and in any event not 
exceeding 80 per cent of the effective sixth class rates 
throughout Official Classification territory.” 

The Beaver Company of Buffalo, N. Y.; H. F. Watson 
Company of Erie, Pa.; Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Asso- 
ciation; Cornell Wood Products Company of Cornell, Wis.; 
Rockford Paper Box Board Company of Rockford, IIl.; 
the Barrett Company of Boston, New York and Chicago; 
Straw Board Manufacturers’ Association and Box Board 
Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago, IIl., intervened. In 
short, all the more important building and roofing paper 
and paper board manufacturers in Official Classification 
territory are parties to this proceeding, either as complain- 
ants or interveners. 

After the complaints were filed carriers in Official Clas- 
sification territory were permitted to increase their class 
rates 15 per cent. The Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 
303. The increase allowed did not apply to specific com- 
modity rates, but it was held to apply to rates stated at 
fixed percentages of the class rates. As a result the 
rates between C. F. A. territory and trunk line territory 
have not been increased above the 21-cent basis. Within 
Cc. F. A. territory the general basis of 83144 per cent of 
sixth class has been increased 15 per cent. Certain spe- 
cific commodity rates in that territory were not increased 
at the same time, although in many instances they bore 
a percentage relation to sixth class. Within trunk line 


territory there are many specific commodity rates which 
have not been increased. There is a large movement of 
building and roofing paper and paper boards in that ter- 
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ritory at sixth class rates. With respect to this traffic an 
increase of 15 per cent has gone into effect. 

On Oct. 1, 1917, carriers in Official Classification terrj- 
tory filed an application under the provisions of the 
amended fifteenth section for permisison to publish and 
maintain revised rates on building and roofing paper, com.- 
position roofing, asphalt shingles and paper boards, includ- 
ing wall boards. The description, and the amoun: of 
the increases and reductions in percentages, as compared 
with the existing adjustment, are shown in the appendix, 
It is also proposed to increase the minimum carload weight 
of building and roofing paper in C. F. A. territory from 
30,000 to 36,000 pounds. No objection was made by any 
manufacturer to this increase. As it was conceded that 
the higher minimum was exceeded on practically all ship- 
ments, further reference to it will not be made herein, 

The building and roofing paper and paper board lists 
include a variety of articles, such as prepared and com- 
position roofing and box and wall boards. They will be 
referred to hereafter as building and roofing paper and 
paper boards, which will include the entire list of articles 
grouped therewith for rate-making purposes. 

In short, it is proposed by defendants to establish and 
maintain sixth class rates uniformly throughout Official 
Classification territory, except from certain limited terri- 
tories where departures are necessary to preserve existing 
relationships, differentials, or-groupings, or to meet water 
competition, referred to hereinafter more in detail. 

At the hearing the application under the provisions of 
the fifteenth section was consolidated with the formal 
complaints, and, by agreement of the parties, they were 
heard together. The applicant carriers, hereinafter called 
defendants, assumed the burden of justifying the proposed 
increased rates. 

It is the expressed desire of all parties that as a result 
of this proceeding a readjustment of rates on the articles 
in question may be had that shall put them on a reason- 
able basis free from admitted inequalities. The real con- 
flict between ¢garriers and shippers hinges on the question 
whether this “purpose should be accomplished by an in- 
crease of rates on building and roofing paper and paper 
boards to sixth class, or by ‘the establishment of com- 
modity rateS*bearing some relation to and lower than 
sixth class. -Various members of the pulpboard industry 
seek the establishment of reasonable commodity rates 
without regard to the class rates, and oppose any ad- 
justment which will base their commodity rates upon any 
class rate whatsoever. 

Representatives of defendants detailed the history of 
rates on different kinds of paper within trunk line ter- 
ritory and C. F. A. territory and rates applicable between 
the two territories. An outline of the history of paper 
rates is given in The Paper Case and need not be repeated 
here. The purpose of the historical review, as stated by 
defendants, is to show that rates on paper generally, in- 
cluding those here in question, and news print paper 
and printing and wrapping papers bear relation one t0 
the other, and that, through pressure from shippers and 
competition between carriers, rates on building and roofing 
paper and paper boards have been, and now are, on too 
low a basis. 

Previous to August, 1904, the rates on roofing and build- 
ing paper and paper boards were generally upon the sixth 
class basis throughout Official Classification territory. In 
that year there were reductions in the base rate between 
Chicago and New York, and in 1909 the general adjust 
ment heretofore described was established and has since 
been maintained. It is shown by exhibits of defendants 
that of 204 cars of paper boards shipped from different 
points in trunk line territory to various destinations, 102 
moved under sixth class rates; and that of 160 shipments 
of building and roofing paper, 45 moved under sixth class 
rates. It is insisted, however, by complainants that the 
bulk of the movement is at rates lower than sixth class. 

Defendants compare carload weights on building and 
roofing paper with the weight of printing and wrappirs 
paper. In The Paper Case we found that the average load- 
ing of printing paper was from 40,000 to 47,000 pounds 
per car, and that the average loading of wrapping paper 
was slightly less than 50,000 pounds. The average weight 
of 4,589 carloads of building and roofing paper shown in 
exhibits in this case is 38,696 pounds; and the average 
weight of 1,859 carloads of paper boards is 46,047 pounds. 
It is contended that the lighter loading of building and 
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roofing paper than of the general paper list warrants 
higher rates. 

It is contended by defendants that the present values 
of building and roofing paper and paper boards approxi- 
mate the average values of printing and wrapping paper at 
the time The Paper Case was decided. In that case it 
was found that the value of printing paper ranged from 
$72 to $150 per ton; and of wrapping paper, from $25 to 
$145 per ton. It is difficult from the figures presented in 
this record to determine the value of the different kinds 
of paper with any degree of accuracy. Prices vary as 
between the different mills, and between different grades 
and kinds of paper. Defendants submitted values fur- 
nished their agents by manufacturers during April, 1917. 
Manufacturers submitted figures disclosing like informa- 
tion as to the price at or about the time of the hearing. 
It is shown by complainants and interveners that at the 
time the defendants secured their prices.they were much 
higher than before and after that date. In other words, 
it is shown that the highest prices ever known were at 
that time received by manufacturers. It is not necessary 
to analyze the figures in detail. It will suffice to state 
that prices presented by defendants on roofing paper 
range from $60 to $100 per ton; building paper from $50 
to $90; and prepared roofing and “rubber roofing” from 
$40 to. $134. The prices given by manufacturers for roof- 
ing and building paper range from $40 to $80 per ton. 
The values of paper boards of all kinds, according to 
defendants, range from $40 to $140 per ton; and, accord- 
ing to manufacturers, from $35 to $100 per ton, with 
the average about $50 per ton. Wrapping paper now 
ranges in value from $45 to $105 per ton, with the average 
from $60 to $70. The value of printing paper is now from 
$80 to $240 per ton. It will be noted that the relative 
values of the different kinds of paper are not materially 
different from those found in The Paper Case, but since 
our decision in that case all kinds of paper have increased 
in value proportionately. 

It is the contention of defendants that the differences 
in value between building and roofing paper and paper 
boards, and wrapping and printing paper are not sufficient 
to justify differences in rates. There are many articles 
where the range of values is the same or greater than 
that of the different kinds of paper, to which the same 
freight rate is applicable. The brick list has a range in 
value from $3 to $150 per ton; machinery, with an ex- 
ceedingly wide range of values; iron or steel articles; and 
soap, the values of which range from 4% to 90 cents a 
pound, take the same freight rates, notwithstanding values 
of the different articles included in lists. 

The methods of the manufacture of different kinds and 
grades of paper are described in The Paper Case and 
need not be repeated here. In that case, at page 124, it 
was said: 


The same general method is used in the manufacture of all 
kinds of paper, the difference in grades being effected by sub- 
stituting one ingredient for another or by changing the propor- 
tion of the ingredients. 


This record shows substantially the same thing. Some 
boards are made entirely of straw and some entirely of 
wood pulp, but it is insisted by all parties that boards of 
all kinds should take the same rate bases. 


Building and roofing paper and paper boards are largely 
made from waste paper, rags, wood pulp, or a combination 
of them. The defendants assert that certain kinds of 
wrapping paper are used as building paper, or are used 
as a part of the raw material from which the finished 
product is produced. They further insist that there is 
commercial competition between paper boards and wrap- 
ping paper and that there is no sufficient reason to warrant 
a different basis of rates. 


The defendants filed exhibits showing their earnings per 
ton-mile and per car-mile under former, existing and pro- 
posed rates. The exhibits were not filed to show the 
Volunie of the movement or the total revenué for any 
Period. Certain important originating lines selected a 
lumber of points on their lines and furnished data as to 
one week’s shipments to points in Official Classification 
territory. The information furnished was consolidated into 
Separate exhibits showing average earnings for hauls of 
different lengths. It is asserted by defendants that the 
exhibiis are representative of actual earnings of the car- 
ners on the traffic under the rates in effect when the 
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shipments moved. They «also indicate the effect of The 
Fifteen Per Cent Case and of the C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 
45 I. C. C., 254. In the exhibits shipments were divided 
into five groups with reference to the length of the hauls 
as follows: Under 50 miles; 50 to 150 miles; 150 to 250 
miles; 250 to 400 miles; and over 400 miles. The follow- 
ing table is compiled from exhibits showing per car-mile 
earnings in cents, under rates in effect at the time ship- 
ments moved; earnings that would have been yielded had 
sixth class rates been in effect at the time; the earnings 
under the rates now in effect; and the earnings under the 
proposed rates: 


TRUNK LINE TERRITORY. 
Paper Boards. 

Yield at 

Yield at sixth class 

Ship- Average date of at date of 
ments, distance, shipment, shipment, 
number. miles. cents. cents. cents. 
3 20 120.7 140 4 216 
120 43.4 42.1 47.3 48.6 
179 29.8 33.5 32.2 36.8 
336 21.7 23.4 5 26.6 
591 13.6 15.2 : 16.6 


Yield 
under 
proposed 
rates, 


Yield at 
present 

time, 
cents. 
127 


Roofing and Building Paper. 
Yield at 

Yield at sixth class 
date of at date of 
shipment, 


Yield 
under 
proposed 
rates, 


Yield at 
present 
time, 
cents. 

5 24 138 
13 108 2 of 38.2 
31 202 * 28.1 
42 327 5. 5 15.8 
59 641 f : 9.5 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERRITORY. 


Paper Boards. 
Yield at 
Yield at sixth class 
Ship- Average date of at date of 
ments, distance, shipment, shipment, time, rates, 
number. miles. cents. cents. cents. cents. © 
5 58.2 70.2 * 69.4 84.5 
35 41.3 39.9 48.3 
19.5 23.1 22.9 26.7 
15.3 18.6 27.7 22:1 
12 14.4 12.7 16.1 


Ship- Average 


ments, distance, shipment, 
number. 
15 


miles. 


Yield 
under 
proposed 


Yield at 
present 


Roofing and Building Paper. 


Yield at 

Yield at sixth class 

Ship- Average date of at date of 
ments, distance, shipment, shipment, 
number. miles. cents. cents. 
38.5 

6 84 33 
10 ‘ 17.5 
29 12.9 
40 5 10.4 


Yield 
under 
proposed 
rates, 


Yield at 

present 

time, 

cents. 

48 57. 

39.3 47.1 
20.9 
14.9 
11.9 


mR DS OO 
oI Sts 
mobo ore 


Defendants compare car-mile earnings on various arti- 
cles with those on building and roofing paper and paper 
boards to show that the yield from the latter is compara- 
tively low. Among the articles referred to are iron and 
steel, galvanized roofing, roofing tile, which moves at fifth- 
class rates, and stone, which moves at fifth-class and sixth- 
class rates, 

As before stated, the base rate on the papers in ques- 
tion between Chicago and New York is 21 cents. Under 
the average loading shown by exhibits on file, taking the 
distance between the two points as 920 miles, the per car- 
mile earnings on building and roofing paper would be 8.8 
cents, and on paper boards, 10.5 cents. It is vigorously in- 
sisted by defendants that complainants and interveners 
have not called attention to any article, regardless of 
value, loading as light as building and roofing paper and 


‘paper boards which has a basic rate between New York 


and Chicago so low as 21 cents, and they express doubt 
whether any such instance can be found. Complainants 
refer to news print paper which, it is asserted, loads light- 
er, and is of slightly higher value. 

On brief the defendants argue that in The Paper Case 
we approved sixth class as a reasonable basis of rates 
throughout Official Classification territory on the general 
paper list; and that no sufficient difference exists between 
building and roofing paper and paper boards and the gen- 
eral list of printing and wrapping papers to warrant the 
continuance of rates on the former lower than on the lat- 
ter. It is insisted that our failure to approve the sixth- 
class basis on building and roofing paper, and 90 per cent 
of sixth class on paper boards in The Paper Case was not 
an affirmative finding that the existing rates were rea- 
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sonable; and that building paper and roofing paper and 
paper boards are largely similar to printing and wrapping 
paper as to raw material and physical characteristics. 

It was contended at the hearing by defendants that.their 
financial condition at the time precluded reductions in ex- 
isting rates, and tended to justify increases of rates now 
less than.sixth class. Statistical exhibits were filed show- 
ing certain features of the financial condition of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system. The witness who presented the 
figures stated that substantially the same showing was 
to be derived from the financial condition of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and New York Central systems. The showing was 
the same as that submitted in the reopened Fifteen Per 
Cent Case, supra. It is insisted that in spite of continued 
increases in gross operating revenue, the net operating in- 
come showed substantial and continued decreases. This 
was asserted to be due largely to increases in the cost of 
fuel, material and labor. Efforts to increase economy of 
operation, resulting in an increase in average car loading, 
on the Pennsylvania system, from 26% tons in 1916 to 
28% tons in 1917 and in train loading from 676% tons in 
1916 to 732 tons in 1917, have been unavailing, it was as- 
serted, to offset the increase in transportation expenses. 
The contention is that there is no justification in the face 
of the financial figures for requiring refendants to reduce 
any of their rates, or to continue rates on building and 
roofing paper and paper boards on a basis lower than that 
approved by us for the general list of printing and wrap- 
ping papers. 

It is shown, as before stated, that the proposal of de- 
fendants contains exceptions to the general sixth-class 
basis. Under their proposed rates, those from the Tyrone- 
Piedmont group of paper mills will be the Williamsport- 
Cumberland sixth-class rate. These are the class rates ap- 
plying from all points in the group except a few points 
in Virginia, viz., Covington, Buena Vista and Big Island, 
which as to class rates are on the slightly higher Lynch- 
burg, Va., basis. 'This proposal is in accord with the ad- 
justment on printing and wrapping paper approved in The 
Paper Case. In that case the adjustment of rates between 
these groups is fully discussed, beginning at page 133, and 
need not be repeated here. 

For many years rates on all kinds of paper in northern 
New York to Boston, New York City, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore have been made on fixed arbitraries over the 
rates from Buffalo. Under the proposed adjustment the 
rates from Buffalo and the Niagara frontier are fixed on 
the sixth-class basis, the northern New York arbitrary to 
be added to the sixth-class rates from Buffalo. The arbi- 
traries range from 1 to 2 cents. The distances from north- 
ern New York points to New York City are less than from 
Buffalo, but class rates therefrom are on a higher level 
than from Buffalo. This proposal has not been directly at- 
tacked: by any producer of paper articles. 

Where specific commodity rates are published by ocean 
carriers between Atlantic ports and adjacent territory, the 
defendants propose to meet this competition. 


The proposal is also to meet sixth-class rates via com- 
peting routes. They are proposed where no through class 
rates exist via a particular route. In a few instances of 
this kind rates will be specifically published on building 
and roofing paper and paper boards at the same figure as 
the sixth-class rates via competing routes. There was no 
objection to this proposal at the hearing, and such rates 
are maintained under the class adjustment. 


To a large extent building and roofing paper and paper 
boards move locally in New England at fifth-class rates. 
There are commodity rates, however, on a lower basis. 
New England carriers do not propose a reduction in rates: 
that are now higher than sixth class. Rates now lower 
than sixth class within New England will be increased to 
that basis. There is no material evidence in this record 
with respect to the New England local situation and it 
does not affect the adjustment of through rates. Com- 
plaint is made of the adjustment of rates as between points 
in C. F. A. territory to points east of Brunswick, Me., as 
compared with rates from Trunk Line territory to the 
same points. Joint rates are in effect from C. F, A. points, 
while through rates from Trunk Line points are made up 
of rates to Maine junctions plus the fifth-class arbitrary 
beyond. The New England carriers ask that should we 


find such an adjustment discriminatory, its removal should 
be permitted by adding to rates from Trunk Line territory 
the same arbitraries over the basing points as apply from 


Cc. F. A. territory. The suggested arbitraries are the same 
as apply on all kinds of paper and the proposed adjustment 
would be generally satisfactory to complainants. 

Complainants and protestants, with one exception, con- 
tend that there is but one issue in this proceeding with 
respect to building and roofing paper, and that is the rela. 
tionship of the rates. It is agreed by all parties that the 
present adjustment throughout Official Classification terri- 
tory is full of inequalities and discriminations. The one 
exception is the complainant in No. 9359, the largest pro- 
ducer of building and roofing paper and prepared roofing 
in the country, with manufacturing plants at York, Pa, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Marseilles, Ill., East St. Louis, IIl, 
and Richmond, Cal. On brief it is stated that this com. 
plainant is willing to test the application of any uniform 
adjustment, whether it be full sixth class or a percentage 
thereof. There are numerous exhibits, and much evidence 
in the record respecting alleged discriminations in the 
present adjustment. ‘These need not be discussed in de. 
tail. Some of them exist because of increases in class 
rates with no corresponding increase in commodity rates, 
and many exist because of lower bases of rates from cer. 
tain territories. They serve to emphasize the need of an 
adjustment in the entire structure upon some reasonable 
and uniform basis. 


The manufacturers of paper boards, as a rule, insist that 
their product is entitled to lower rates than any other 
paper product. Their contention is that paper boards 
should be accorded commodity rates without regard to class 
rates that might be made applicable to the general paper 
list. Some of them are of opinion that 83 1-3 per cent of 
the sixth-class rates in effect previous to the increase 
that became effective August 1, 1917, applicable to ship- 
ments within C. F. A. territory, and 80 per cent of such 
class rates on traffic to Trunk Line territory would be 
reasonable. Others contend that commodity rates based 
or calculated primarily on the sixth-class structure, but 
without a fixed relation thereto, will result in an adjust- 
ment of rates, which, while not entirely free from inequali- 
ties, would be generally just and reasonable. 


There is, however, such similarity and relationship be- 
tween paper boards and the other kinds of paper embraced 
in this proceeding, and between paper boards and many 
articles which customarily carry class rates, that in order 
to avoid unjust discrimination and undue prejudice as be 
tween commodities and localities, there should be main- 
tained a uniform and constant relation in the transporta- 
tion rates upon paper boards as compared with the other 
paper articles embraced herein and the class rates applic- 
able in the same general territory. It is not alone suff- 
cient that manufacturers of paper board should be given 
just and reasonable rates, but the rates charged them 
should be reasonable, considered in relation to other 
charges of the carriers. Portland Railway Light & Power 
Co. vs. Railroad Commission of Oregon, 229 U. S., 397. This 
equality of relation can best be accomplished and main- 
tained by adjusting the commodity rates on paper boards 
with relation to the sixth class. 


It is contended by the complainants and interveners that 
the issue here presented was before us and disposed of in 
The Paper Case. As before stated, in that case carriers in 
Official Classification territory sought to increase rates oD 
building and roofing paper to the sixth class, and paper 
boards to 90 per cent of sixth class. It is now asserted 
by the parties complainant in this proceeding that our find 
ing in that case that the respondents had failed to justify 
the proposed increased rates was an adjudication of the 
questions presented in this case. Paper-board manufac 
turers also refer to Wall Board Rating, 43 I. C. C., 189, 
wherein a proposal to increase rates on wall board from 
83 1-3 per cent of sixth class to sixth class was denied. It 
cannot properly be held that in the decisions referred to 
there was a finding that the then existing rates on build- 
ing and roofing paper and paper boards were reasonable. 
The complainants and interveners here do not think 80. 
They have filed formal complaints, and have appeared in 
the present proceeding for the express purpose of testis 
the reasonableness of the rate adjustment that was left m 
effect after the decisions in those cases. The proceeding 
in The Paper Case became necessary because paper manu: 
facturers.and carriers after repeated efforts had failed to 
agree upon a satisfactory adjustment of rates. We found 
the respondents had failed to justify the proposed increased 
rates on building and roofing paper and paper boards, and 
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commented on the fact that the carriers had submitted 
put little evidence with respect to those articles. In any 
event, it is an admitted fact in this proceeding that the 
present adjustment of rates on building and roofing paper 
and paper boards of all kinds is not satisfactory to ship- 
pers or carriers, and that the desire of all is to have pre- 
scribed a basis of rates that shall result in a nearer ap- 
proach to harmony between conflicting interests. The 
question can be determined more satisfactorily on the pres- 
ent record than was found possible on the inadequate evi- 
dence submitted in The Paper Case. 


It is estimated by manufacturers of building and roofing 
paper that during the year 1916 carriers in Official Classi- 
fication territory transported 1,500,000 tons of finished 
product, or a total of 75,000 cars of 20 tons per car. There 
is a still greater movement of paper boards, including box 
poard and wall boards, of all kinds. In the manufacture of 
the paper there is a large tonnage of raw material and coal 
moving to plants. It is insisted by complainants that the 
value of the product, the volume of the business, its steady 
movement, the heavy car loading, freedom from loss and 
damage claims, prompt handling, and the use of inbound 
cars for outbound shipments, stamp building and roofing 
paper and paper boards as very desirable traffic, with 
which are connected substantially all the elements that go 
to make comparatively low freight rates proper. 

Building and roofing paper and paper boards are pro- 
duced at numerous points in Trunk Line and C. F. A. ter- 
ritories and competition between producers is exceedingly 
active and keen. Strawboard is produced wholly within 
Cc. F. A. territory, where a supply of raw material may be 
secured. Box board manufacturers find it advantageous 
to locate near cities where there is large consumption of 
the finished product as well as a supply of raw material, 
such as waste paper and rags. It is insisted by some com- 
plainants and interveners that the increased rates proposed 
by the defendants would operate to unduly favor plants 
located near large consuming centers and render it un- 
profitable to operate plants in the country. 


Numerous and elaborate exhibits were filed by various 
representatives of manufacturers to show the amount of 
increases in rates, and the percentages the increases are 
of those in effect previous to our decisions in The Fifteen 
Per Cent Case, supra, and C. F. A. Class Seale Case, supra. 
It is sufficient to state that they show that the percentages 
of increases range from 15 per cent to 70 per cent, with 
the average from 25 to 30 per cent. It is earnestly con- 
tended by manufacturers that the proposed increased rates 
are more than the traffic can bear. Some of the shippers 
contend that they have already had an increase of 15 per 
cent in practically all their rates in C. F. A. territory in 
addition to increases under the C. F. A. Class Scale Case, 
and that a still further increase of 16 2-3 per cent would 
be ruinous to their business. 


A large number of exhibits were filed by complainants 
and interveners to show rates and earnings on buildings 
and roofing paper and paper boards from many points of 
production to destinations in Official Classification terri- 
tory. The exhibits in general show earnings per ton-mile 
and per car-mile under present rates, under those proposed 
by defendants, and under 80 per cent of the sixth-class 
rates in effect previous to August 1, 1917. It would serve 
ho good purpose to reproduce those exhibits here. It will 
be sufficient to give the averages of a few as illustrative. 
From the exhibits the following statement has been com- 
Diled to show average returns on the different articles 
Named from designated points of origin: 
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PAPER BOARDS. 


distance, 


at present rates, 


mills. 
at present rates, 


cts. 
under proposed 


Cars, number. 

Average weight per 

Yield per ton-mile 

Yield per car-mile 

Yield per ton-mile 

Yield per car-mile 
under proposed 
rates, cts. 


Average 
miles 


Otsego and 
Three Rivers, 
Michigan, to 
points in 
Trunk Line 
territory . 

Kalamazoo, Ot- 
sego & White 
Pigeon, Mich., 
4 points in 


sca Gleai 59 52,768 193 21.7 58.49 36.19 is 

Complainants argue that an important consideration 
in a determination of the reasonableness of a rate is 
whether the articles are of a high, low or an average grade. 
If it is an average article of commerce it may properly be 
compared with the average of all traffic. It is insisted that 
printing and book paper are average articles of freight 
considering value, volume of movement, etc. Paper boards 
and building and roofing paper generally load heavier than 
other kinds of paper, there is a larger movement of them, 
and they are of low value. These considerations underlie 
the contention that the earnings per ton-mile should be less 
than on all traffic. It is shown that the average haul on 
all traffic of the New York Central, for example, is 209 
miles, with an average ton-mile earning of 6.07 mills. On 
paper boards the average ton-mile yield on 59 shipments 
from Michigan, shown in the exhibit of record, for an aver- 
age haul of 193 miles, is 16.7 mills. Corresponding com- 
parisons are made as to car-mile earnings on both build- 
ing and roofing paper and paper boards. It is argued by 
defendants that comparisons of average earnings per ton- 
mile and per car-mile of all traffic are without weight in 
judging the reasonableness of the proposed rates. Figures 
showing the average earnings of a carrier include all traf- 
fic, whether through or local, light or heavy, carload or 
less than carload. It is also argued that comparisons both 
as to earnings and length of haul on all traffic are totally 
dissimilar from shipments from and to particular points. 
As to the length of the haul, the various figures in the rec- 
ord on shipments of building and roofing papers and boards 
from certain mills, or over particular lines, show an aver- 
age made up of a number of total and complete move- 
ments from origin to destination, whether performed by 
one carrier or jointly by two or more carriers. Figures 
shown in reports of various carriers, indicating the average 
hauls, are not averages of total or complete movements. 
Such figures in the reports indicate the average length of 
the haul of the particular carrier participating in the move- 
ment of all shipments passing over its rails, whether local- 
ly or through. Average earnings computed from divisions 
of rates and parts of through hauls, it is insisted by de- 
fendants, are not fairly comparable with the earnings from 
a rate for a particular haul between specific points. 


It is shown by representatives of building and roofing 
paper manufacturers that in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory and in Southern Classification territory rates on their 
paper products are lower than the classification basis. In 
Western Trunk line territory the paper list takes fifth- 
class rates. Building and roofing papers take commodity 
rates ranging from 50 to 77 per cent of the class rates. In 
Southern Classification territory papers generally are rated 
class A. Commodity rates on building and roofing papers 
range from 60 to.88 per cent of the class rates and lower 
than on printing papers. Comparisons are made showing 
rates on pulpboard between certain points in Western 
Trunk Line territory and proposed rates in C. F. A. ter- 
ritory. It appears that for the same or similar distances 
the proposed rates would be somewhat higher than those 
now in effect between the points referred to. 

As before stated, paper board manufacturers contend that 
their products should be given commodity rates without 
regard to the class-rate adjustment. It is argued in their 
behalf that the proper way to accomplish a fair, reasonable, 
and non-discriminatory adjustment of rates on all kinds of 
paper boards in Official Classification territory is by the 
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establishment of commodity rates; that a commodity rate 
is susceptible of much more delicate adjustment than a 
class rate; and that the inelastic class-rate structure can- 
not be made to meet the just requirements of this highly 
competitive industry. The record shows that boards of 
all kinds move in large volume, furnishing to carriers a 
steady movement. The production of paper boards is an 
industry of comparatively recent development, but at this 
time there are manufacturers located throughout Official 
Classification territory and each does a substantial busi- 
ness. Each consuming market may be served by several 
manufacturers and competition for business is intense. 
The product is sold on a low margin of profit, and the 
value is so low that the amount of the freight charges be- 
comes a substantial part of the cost to the consumer. The 
class rates, or any fixed percentage thereof, it is insisted, 
would fail to provide the adjustment of rates necessary to 
the further development of the business. 

It is further insisted by the paper board interests, and 
by certain of the building and roofing paper manufactur- 
ers, that their rates should be no higher than those on 
news print paper. It is asserted that news print paper and 
paper boards are articles of substantially the same charae- 
ter, the only real difference being that paper boards are of 
greater thickness, and that news print paper is of slightly 
greater value per ton. The transportation characteristics 
differ in some respects. Paper boards ioad more heavily 
than news print paper, and on the same rate would pro- 
duce greater earnings per car. The volume of the traffic 
in boards is said to be greater than news print, although 
there are no figures in the record as to the volume of the 
shipments of the latter. 


It is also insisted that the proposed increase of rates on 
woodpulp wall board, which competes in consuming mar- 


kets with plaster board and wall plaster, would 
operate unduly to prejudice the former. Rates on 
wall board, wall plaster, and plaster have _ long 


been maintained on the same basis. No proposal has been 
made to us by the carriers to increase rates on plaster 
board and wall plaster. Paper boards or box boards are 
used to make containers, such as paper boxes, pails, tubs, 
ete. Other boards are made for covering window frames, 
picture frames, mirror frames, drawer bottoms, and for 
numerous other purposes. 


It is asserted that the paper board industry is now in 
a depressed condition and in no position to bear any in- 
crease in transportation charges which are not shared 
in like proportion by all other competitive traffic. The 
decline in the demand for paper boards is due to several 
causes, among which is the purchase of foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, boots and shoes by the government in bulk, which 
eliminates to a large extent the small package. It is 
asserted that the cost of production of paper boards has 
increased to such an extent that box shooks are becoming 
relatively cheaper, and the wooden box is rapidly coming 
into use. 

It is admitted by representatives of the carriers that 
there is no reason for making a distinction of rates be- 
tween wood-pulp board used for walls and wood-pulp 
board used for other purposes. Wall Board Rating, 43 
& ¢€. C.,. 388, 392. 

With certain important exceptions news print paper now 
moves throughout Official Classification territory under 
sixth class rates. The movement between trunk line and 
Cc. F. A. territory is under sixth class rates with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: From northern New York, New Eng- 
land and eastern Canada the rate to Chicago is 20 cents 
with rates to Central Freight Association points on the 
usual percentages thereof. The 20-cent rate resulted from 
the following circumstances: The Grand Trunk in 1900 
established an 18-cent rate on news print paper from 
Berlin, N. H., to Chicago over its differential line. A 
proposal to increase the rate to 21 cents was considered 
in The Paper Case. The rate could not be increased to 
a higher figure by other carriers because the Grand Trunk 
and Canadian Pacific refused to agree to a higher basis. 
At the hearing in that case the Canadian lines failed to 
appear to offer any justification for the proposed increase 
to 21 cents and we fixed 20 cents as the westbound rate. 
The proposed eastbound increase from 21 cents to sixth 
class, from Cheboygan, Mich., and Alexandria, Ind., was 
condemned because no justification was offered, and be- 
cause of the lower basis westbound. Under this adjust- 
ment most of the news print paper originating in Official 
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Classification territory moves between trunk line ani ¢. 
F. A. territory at less than sixth class. It is only the jp. 
terterritorial movement from the points referred to that 
is affected by the low rates. The fact that rates on news 
print paper interterritorially are about 80 per cent of the 
former sixth class base rate from New York to Chicago 
is not convincing ‘that such rates should be found rea. 
sonable for shipments of building and roofing paper and 
paper boards throughout the entire territory. The rate on 
news print paper is low in comparison with other rates, 
The New England Investigation, 27 I. C. C., 561, 565. It 
was made and is maintained under. circumstances that do 
not obtain with respect to the papers here in question. 

It is the contention of complainants that reasonable 
rates on the papers in question should be prescribed with 
relation to the sixth class rates in effect previous to Aug, 
1, 1917; that those now in effect are commodity rates; 
and that the finding of the Commission in the Fifteen 
Per Cent Case was that there should be no increases in 
commodity rates. In answer it may be stated that the 
Fifteen Per Cent Case was reopened and’ as a result 
thereof, increases were permitted upon numerous com- 
modities, and, generally, the increases were by the same 
percentage as we had already authorized as to class rates; 
that building and roofing paper and paper boards are now 
carried at sixth class rates from important producing 
points in trunk line territory; and that a large part of 
the traffic moves at rates which bear a fixed relation to 
the sixth class rates. 

The mere fact that rates on building and roofing paper 
and paper boards yield more revenue than the average on 
all traffic of defendants is not conclusive that they are 
higher than reasonable. In Coke Producers’ Assn. of Con- 
nellsville vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 125, 132, we 
said: 

Comparisons of rates, revenue per ton-mile, per car-mile, 
per train-mile, ete., are frequently illuminating and helpful. 
The fact that the rates upon a certain commodity yield revenue 
per ton-mile higher than the average upon all traffic can not be 
accepted as conclusive of the unreasonableness of such rates. 
If it were so accepted, the result would be a continual reduction 
of rates that yield higher than the average revenue until all 
rates were on a common level. 


Building and roofing paper and paper boards do not 
compete in any marked degree with papers included in 
the general paper list which now take sixth class rates 
as the result of the finding in The Paper Case. They are 
readily distinguishable from other papers and are in a 
class by themselves. For many years they have been 
transported at rates lower than on higher grades of paper, 
or papers included in the general list. This is not only 
true of Official Classification territory, but is also true, 
as a general rule, in all parts of the country. This well- 
nigh universal rule is doubtless founded on sound reasons. 
The low grade of the traffic, its great volume, and reason- 
ably heavy loading, make it very desirable freight for 
carriers to handle. On this record there appears no good 
reason why paper boards of all kinds should be segre- 
gated from building and roofing paper and accorded a 
lower basis of rates. The two kinds of paper have, in 
the past, generally speaking, taken substantially the same 
rates when moving between the same points. There are 
exceptions as to commedity rates on paper boards from 
and to certain points. For example, rates are on a low 
basis from points in Indiana to Chicago. It is not neces 
sary here to consider them in detail. 

The need for a readjustment of rates on building and 
roofing paper and paper boards throughout Official Clas- 
sification territory is apparent. The present rate structure 
is indefensible. Producing plants are scattered generally 
throughout the country and competition for business 1S 
incessant and keen. A few cents’ difference in freight 
charges may determine a sale. Under such circumstances 
uniformity of rates is as of vital importance as the amount 
of them. Throughout the proceeding the discriminations 
in the present adjustment were emphasized by complain- 
ants and conceded by defendants. It is true there was 
considerable evidence introduced with respect to the rea 
sonableness per se of the rates involved, but with prac‘ical 
unanimity manufacturers agree that rates with some «scer 
tained relation to sixth class will prcduce an adjustment 
which, as a whole, will substantially meet their require 
ments as to relationships between producing planis and 
consuming territories. On brief it is stated in behalf of 
humerous complainants that— 
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It is not claimed that a commodity rate structure based 
jnitially on the class rate structure will do away with all dis- 
criminations in the entire territory; but the class rate structure 
has stood for many years and probably represents the best 
adjustment that could be adopted at present in a general pro- 
ceeding to establish a uniform rate structure. Particular cir- 
cumstances may exist showing that the application of a per- 
centage of the sixth class rate may not be an equitable rate to 
apply on building and roofing papers from a particular point to 
certain points of destination; but an equitable and reasonable 
basis having been established, any discriminations which may 
thereafter be found to exist can be separately considered. 


The territory here involved covers the most important 
producing and consuming sections of the country; the ad- 
justment is an important one alike to carriers and ship- 
pers; and in considering such a matter many transporta- 
tion elements are brought into play which are not con- 
sidered with respect to a rate from a particular point 
to a particular point. Long and short hauls are involved, 
as well as established and long-continued relationships 
between territories and localities. The burden of proof 
is on the defendants to show that the adjustment they 
propose is just and reasonable. The proposal has the 
merit of uniformity, but it is conceded by defendants that 
some fixed percentage relationship to the sixth class ad- 
justment, but lower than the class rates throughout the 
territory, would accomplish the same result. 

The description of the articles included in this proceed- 
ing was submitted with the carriers’ application under the 
amended fifteenth section, and no objection to it was made 
by anyone. 

On Dec. 26, 1917, the President issued a proclamation 
under which control generally of transportation systems 
of the country was assumed by the federal government 
on December 28. He appointed a Director-General of Rail- 
roads to operate the railroads to effectuate the purpose 
for which control was assumed. The facts with respect to 
federal control of the carriers of the country are stated 
in Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Assn. vs. S. P. Co., 
51 I. C. C., 250, and need not be repeated. Suffice it to 
say that complainants in Nos. 9359 and 9743 have filed 
supplemental complaints making the Director-General of 
Railroads a party defendant. No such amendment has 
been filed in the other cases consolidated with this pro- 
ceeding. 

The only effect of this is that technically we may not 
have power to issue an order for the future in the cases 
in which amendment has not been made. This is not im- 
portant, for the reason that all the leading carriers op- 
erating in Official Classification territory are defendants 
in the complaints as amended and the Director-General 
operates all the leading carriers in that territory. 

On June 25, 1918, on order of the Director-General, rates 
op all kinds of paper were increased 25 per cent. The 
effect of the increased rates is that in some instances the 
prejudices complained of have been increased. These 
cases were submitted before the increased rates became 
effective. In his answers to the supplemntal complaints 
the Director-General states that: 


He does not demand further hearing of evidence in this case, 
and consents that, in so far as it is relevant, the evidence 
heretofore submitted may be considered by the Commission in 
determining the questions now at issue. 


No request for taking additional evidence was made by 


complainants... Nothing that has resulted from the control 
of the defendants by the federal government is warrant 
for a continuance of an unduly preferential adjustment 
of rates such as this record discloses. 


Conclusions. 

We therefore find: 

1. That defendants have failed to show that the appli- 
cation of sixth class rates on building and roofing paper 
and paper boards, in carloads, throughout Official Classifi- 
cation territory would be just and reasonable. 

2. That the evidence shows that reasonable maximum 
fates on building and roofing paper and paper boards be- 
tween points’ within C. F. A. territory and within trunk 
line territory and between the two territories and between 
either of them and points in New England territory should 
hot exceed 90 per cent of the sixth class rates contempo- 
Taneously in effect. 

_3. That maintenance of different arbitraries over Maine 
junctions to points in New England territory from trunk 
line territory than from C. F. A. territory is unduly preju- 
diciai and preferential and should be adjusted by defend- 
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ants so that the same arbitraries should be added to make 
through rates on shipments from points in both territories. 
We assume that the defendants will promptly make this 
adjustment. 

4. That from northern New York rates may be made 
by adding existing arbitraries to the Buffalo, N. Y., rates 
herein found reasonable. 

5. That where specific commodity rates are published 
by water lines between Atlantic ports and adjacent terri- 
tories the defendants may make rates with reference to 
water competition. 

6. That rates from the Tyrone-Piedmont group of paper 
mills should be. on the Williamsport-Cumberland basis. 
The Paper Case, pages 134 to 138. 

7. That the description of the articles involved as sub- 
mitted by the carriers for publication in their tariffs has 
been justified. 

An appropriate order will be issued. 


CHARGES ON STEEL RELAY RAILS 


In No. 10024, Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company vs. 
the Iron Mountain et al., opinion No. 5548, 51 I. C. C., 677-8, 
the Commission held that the charges exacted on four car- 
loads of steel relay rails shipped in April, 1916, from 
Mangham, La., to Ramsey, La., by way of Natchez, were 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded a 
rate of $2.20 per long ton, and an order of reparation has 
been issued payable on or before March 15. 


RATE ON NEWS PRINT PAPER 


In No. 10126, Southwestern Paper Company vs. C, R. I. & 
P. Ry. Co. et al., opinion 5574, 52 I. C. C., 39-41, reparation 
has been ordered for unreasonable charges on shipments 
of newsprint paper in carloads from San Francisco, Cal., 
to Dallas, Tex., moving in August and September, 1916. 
Charges were collected at the fifth-class rate of $1.50. The 
Commission held they were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded a rate of 85 cents, which rate the car- 
riers subsequently established. : 


LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS 


The decision of the Commission in No. 8167, Three Lakes 
Lumber Company et al. vs. Washington Western Ry. Co. 
et al., and I. & S. Docket 193, Joint Rates with the Wash- 
ington Western, Opinion No. 5575, 52 I. C. C., 42-46, orders 
that on or before May 15 the defendant carriers must cease 
publishing any rates on lumber and forest products, car- 
loads, from points on the Washington Western to inter- 
state destinations on their lines in excess of rates pub- 
lished on like traffic from points in Washington and Ore- 
gon, taking the coast-group basis of rates to the same des- 
tinations, and ‘new rates to met the rates just described 
must be established by May 15. The coast-group basis of 
rates on lumber from points in Oregon and Washington 
was fixed after an exhaustive investigation of transporta- 
tion permission by the Commission as covered in Oregon 
and Washington Lumber Manufacturing Association vs. U. 
P. (14 I. C. C., 1). The respondents contended that the 
blanket rate from this group to points on the trunk lines 
and their proprietary lines and to points on certain inde- 
pendent lines to which the trunk lines are forced by com- 
petition to extend the group rates and that no such com- 
petitive conditions exist with respect to points on the 
Washington Western. This contention did not influence 
the Commission. 


RECONSIGNMENT CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report by Attorney-Examiner Bell, in I. 
and S. Dccket No. 1161 (Reconsignment Case No. 2), in- 
volving proposed revisions of rules and charges in respect 
(a) to the minimum quantity which may be diverted, (b) 
to back hauls and out-of-line hauls, (c) to order-notify 
shipments, and (d) to the diversion and reconsignment 
of fruits and vegetables, it is proposed that the Commis- 
sion shall hold: 


(1) That the setting out and holding service is one 
which the carriers may be required to perform under 
section 1 of the act to regulate commerce. 
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(2) That the service referred to is an extra unit of 
service, not found on the present record to be covered by 
the freight rate, and for which, therefore, the carriers are 
entitled to make an extra charge. This extra charge 
must be just and reasonable for the unit of service per- 
formed and cannot, in addition, include penalties for some- 
thing already comprehended in the present increased de- 
murrage and track storage charges. 

(3) That the service as at present performed is in- 
definite, uncertain, unequal and productive of discrimina- 
tion between shippers. To make the service definite, cer- 
tain and of equal value to all shippers, the cars should 
be placed on special hold tracks and the exact location 
thereof given to the consignee as conditions precedent 
to the application of demurrage. Demurrage and track 
storage should begin to accrue twenty-four hours after 
7 a. m. of the day on which the notice above referred to 
is given before 9 a. m. 

(4) That the rules and charges proposed in the sus- 
pended schedules have not been justified, but that a charge 
of $2 per car for the service and certain rules governing 
the appication thereof and the demurrage and track stor- 
age charges outlined in the report would be just and rea- 
sonable. . 

The report outlines the history and purpose of grain 
grading and the steps of progression up to the methods 
employed at the present time, under which grading is 
done largely at the destination of the shipper. The car- 


riers suggested that grain could be sampled and graded. 


at point of origin, but this suggestion was considered 
impracticable. To show the magnitude of the service in- 
volved in this movement,.a table is included in the report 
showing the movement at ten of the principal markets, 
the total number received being 4,460 cars in three days 
of November, 1917, on which the average days per car 
consumed for inspection was .13 and the average number 
of days per car consumed in placing for loading and un- 
loading, forwarding or delivering to connecting was 1.44. 

The report goes into the question of the present rules 
and charges, which vary greatly at the different markets, 
although there is a general charge of $2 a car; this, how- 
ever, varies in its application with the different markets. 
A lack of uniformity was also shown in the setting out, 
holding, and other services incident to the movement. 


CHARGES ON EXPLOSIVES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In a tentative report by Attorney-Examiner Pattison in 
No. 10018, George C. Holt and Benjamin B. O’Dell, receiv- 
ers, Attna Explosives Company vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et 
al., it is suggested that the minimum charges assessed on 
less than carload shipments of high explosives, from Fay- 
ville, Ill., to interstate destinations on the Grand Trunk 
Western, are unjust and unreasonable, and that the Com- 
mission should find that $1.00 would be a reasonable 
minimum charge for the future. This would meet the 
minimum charge maintained by the Ann Arbor, Grand 
Rapids & Indiana, Pere Marquette, and Wabash, whose 
rails extend through the same general territory. The 
rules established by the Grand Trunk Western provide a 
double first-class rating on high explosives, L. C. L., sub- 
ject to the following minimum charges: 

Any single consignment, 5,000 pounds, at double the first 
class rate; two consignments in the same car and on the same 
day from one shipping station to one destination, 3,000 pounds 
each, at double the first class rate; and three or more consign- 
ments in the same car and on the same day from one station 
oe destination, 2,500 pounds each, at double the first class 

The C. & E. I. participated in joint rates on all of the 
class traffic from Fayville, but, by restrictions in tts tariffs, 
joint rates are not made on high explosives. The practice 
has been to ship on a combination of double first-class to 
and from Chicago, subject to a minimum charge of $1.00 
to Chicago plus the minimum from Chicago to destination. 
The complainants asked for the $1.00 minimum charge, 
which is the usual minimum throughout the United States. 


RATES ON COKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report by Attorney-Examiner Bell in the 
case of Allegheny Ore & Iron Company against the C. & O., 
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it is recommended that the Commission hold as having 
been justified the increases in rates on coke to blast iur- 
naces in southwestern Virginia from ovens in West Vir. 
ginia.. The report, if adopted by the Commission, will be 
in effect that railroads cannot make bargain rates for the 
encouragement of industries which bind them when they 
feel it necessary to bring the rates up to the normal level, 
The rates in question were made in 1904 because blast fur- 
naces in that part of the country were in bad financial 
straits on the theory that rates as low as sixty-five cents 
per ton would build the furnaces up. At first the rates 
were restricted to coke for use in furnaces. When the 
Commission decided that rates could not be based on use, 
the C. & O. and N. & W. continued the low rates, but the 
furnaces did not flourish. On the contrary, their produc- 
tion fell—not relatively, but positively. Then the rates 
were brought up to the normal level, the sixty-five-cent 
rate becoming $1.30. Under G. O. No. 28 the $1.30 rate 
became $1.90, and that is now approved in the tentative 
report. 


INDUSTRIAL SIDETRACKS 


Regional Director A. H. Smith, writing to the federal 
managers and general managers of railroads, Eastern 
Region, says: 

“In the matter of interpretation of General Order No, 


15 relative to industrial sidetracks, particularly with ref- - 


erence to the provision governing the maintenance of 
existing sidetracks: 

“It has been concluded that the provisions of General 
Order No. 15 should be adhered to rather than to adopt 
any contrary rule or practice which has been in effect 
on a particular road or in any particular section. 

“The rule.-under General Order No. 15 is that where 
there is a written contract entered into prior to the effect- 
ive date of General Order No. 15, such written contract 
is to govern; where there is no written contract, the 
industry shall maintain that part of the track beyond the 
right-of-way of the railroad company, the railroad shall 
maintain that part of the track on the right-of-way from 
the switchpoint to the clearance point and, generally 
speaking, the industry shall maintain (although in special 
cases the railroad company may do 30) that part of the 
track on the right-of-way from the clearance point to the 
right-of-way line. 

“There may exist special cases in which, for peculiar 
reasons, there should be a departure from the general 
rule and, if so, they may be brought to my attention. 

“In applying the general rule there may, at times, be 
some question as to whether the circumstances constitute 
a ‘special case’ in which, under the rule, the railroad may 
maintain the track on its own right-of-way outside of the 
clearance point, even though there is no written contract 
providing that it shall do so. If the federal manager and 
the industry are unable to agree as to whether the cir- 
cumstances constitute such a ‘special case’ the facts should 
be brought to our attention. It should be always kept in 
mind, however, that the general rule calls for the main- 
tenance of the track from the clearance point to the right- 
of-way line at the expense of the industry, except in 
‘special cases’ and except where there is a written agree 
ment to the contrary. 


“Provision in General Order No. 15 for maintenance of 
the sidetrack by the industry is not to preclude the rail- 
road from performing the actual work at the expense of 
the industry, where that method is considered advisable 
by the federal manager and the work is paid for in‘ ad- 
vance or the industry is financially responsible. Where 
such work is done at the industry’s expense, there should, 
of course, be a prior understanding with the industry.” 


RAILROAD SHIPPING PERMITS. 


The California Export Committee, in Supplement No. 1 
to Circular No. 1-A, says: 

“Paragraph No. 3 of this circular is hereby changed to 
read as follows: ‘Railroad shipping permits will be issued 
only on satisfactory. showing of definite space engage 
ment with a steamship company which has met all re 
quirements of the railroads in connection with the issu- 
ance of such permits which will be numbered with prefix 
“AT,” “LA,” “SP” or “WP” and issued in the name of this 
committee.’ ” 
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Senate Committee Railroad Hearings 


Freer, for National Industrial Traffic League; Cotterill, for Southern Traffic League; Garret- 
son, for Brotherhoods; and Director-General Hines on the Stand—Committee 


Eases Up in View of the 


Fact That There Will Be 


No Legislation at This Session 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Members of the Senate Interstate Commission commit- 
tee think Chairman Smith is right about the five-year ex- 
tension plan being so near lifeless that it would be a waste 
of time to ask any more witnesses as to what 
they think about the length of time it would be necessary 
for the committee to deliberate before legislating on what 
is generally called a permanent solution of the railroad 
question. It was said by members of the committee Feb- 
ruary 6 that further discussion of the five-year plan could 
not possibly add anything to what had been said by Mr. 
McAdoo, Director-General Hines and Commissioner Wool- 
ley. 

The determination on the part of the chairman to con- 
fine witnesses to a discussion of permanent solutions was 
announced February 6, after Director-General Hines had 
practically completed his testimony on cross-examination. 
When Mr. Hines left the stand on that day it was with 
the understanding that he might be recalled to answer a 
few more questions that Senator Cummins had in mind. 

The fact that the committee members informally had 
dropped the five-year plan and were to devote themselves 
to so-called permanent solutions was not considered rea- 
son for shippers to be downcast in respect to legislation 
proposed in the Cummins bills depriving the President of 
the rate-making power and discretion as to when the rail- 
roads shall e returned to their owners. The plan to de- 
vote attention only to permanent solutions pertains only 
to this session of Congress, which comes to an end March 
4. It is now generally admitted that President Wilson 
will have to convene Congress in an extraordinary session 
some time before June, because this Congress will not 
be able to pass the appropriation bills, without which 
there can be no money for the payment of salaries of 
government officials after July 1 next. 

As soon as the new Congress is called in session Sen- 
ator Cummins will become chairman of the committee in 
his branch of Congress and John J. Esch will become the 
head of the House committee. Both believe Congress 
should legislate as indicated in the two Cummins bills. 
They have introduced measures of that kind while they 
have been in the minority, in response to the pressure 
from shippers. When they become the heads of the com- 
mittees, there is every reason to believe, they will be 
diligent in pressing for the enactment of these measures. 
As a matter of fact, Senator Cummins has not given up 
hope for the enactment at this session of the bill depriv- 
ing the President of discretion. It was his intention to 
press the committee for action on it not later than the 
middle of the week enaing February 15. He had hoped 
to bring the matter to the attention of the committee in 
such a way as to force a vote the week ending February 
8, but the hearings had so spread out that he did not 
om at liberty to make a fight for the consideration of 

is bill. : 

When the political control of Congress has changed, all 
the plans laid in the prior Congress are out of date and 
will so remain unless revived by the successors to the 
power of Chairmen Smith and Sims. It will also be neces- 
Sary to reintroduce the bills about which witnesses have 
been talking, because everything pertaining to this Con- 
gress dies with it. 


Hines Against Suspension Power. 


Director-General Hines is opposed to restoring the sus- 
Pension power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the life of the federal control law. That was the 
chief fact brought out on his third day on the stand. He 
assisned a variety of reasons for his position, but the 
chief ones were that he was opposed to a division of 
responsibility among government officials and that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had such a volume of 
work to perform that. he was afraid it would not be able, 


in the event it suspended any proposed advance, to decide 
a case as promptly as the interests of the government 
would require, the interests of the government being de- 
fined by the President acting through the Director-General. 
Mr. Hines did not state the position with respect to the 
interests of the government as bluntly as that, but the 
implicaion left by his language was that while the rail- 
roads were under the control of the government the Presi- 
dent should be left the sole judge of the interests of the 
government, the Commission being authorized only to ex- 
ercise a reviewing jurisdiction. 

“TI don’t believe in divided authority in the initiation of 
rates, said Mr. Hines. “The President represents the 
public when he initiates rates. The corporations did not 
represent the public when they initiated them and the 
suspension power might properly be exercised on rates 
proposed by the railroads. There is also this difference: 
The money that is now raised goes into the treasury 
and inures to the benefit of the public. That was not the 
fact when rates were initiated by the corporations. If 
you should restore the suspension power to the Commis- 
sion I fear that suspensions for ten months would be 
more common than some seem to think they would. I 
think the power to review rates is sufficient. I would 
favor giving the Commission power to make summary 
corrections in rates, but I do not believe in a divided re- 
sponsibility.” 

The Director-General, during his cross-examination by 
Senator Cummins, expressed a willingness, in the event 
the five-year extension should be made, to take in the 
short-line railroads, which, according to Senator Cummins, 
had led a precarious existence since the government took 
over the railroads. 

“If an extension were granted I would be glad to have 
the short lines taken over,” said Mr. Hines. 

Senator Cummins raised the question as to whether, 
the war being over so far as active belligerency is con- 
cerned, the President had the power to take over the 
short lines. He suggested to Mr. Hines that the President 
had stabilized part of the railroad structure, but had left 
the other part in a highly unsatisfactory condition. He 
said the compensation to some of the big roads was con- 
siderably higher than many well-informed men thought 
should have been promised to them. Senator Cummins 
said it was unfortunate that the President had vetoed a 
bill requiring all of them to be taken over. 


“You have left out 400 or 500 of these short lines and 
they are having a hard time to live,” said he. “Yet they 
are just as important to the communities they serve as 
are the big systems that serve the communities on their 
rails.” 

“These short lines should be taken in as a peace propo- 
sition pure and simple,” said Mr. Hines. 


“But you are not in a position to take them in,” remarked 
Senator Cummins. “You have given them definite notice 
that they are not needed and the war seems to be over. 
Your predecessor in office made no recommendation in re- 
spect of them.” 

Mr. Hines then said he would be glad to have them taken 
over. 

“Do you think we granted the President the power to set 
aside state constitutions, state and federal laws, and if you 
think we did, do you believe that power should be con- 
tinued for five years?” asked Senator Cummins. 

Mr. Hines did not directly answer the question. Instead, 
he talked about the theory that when the federal govern- 
ment steps into any particular subject it excludes all other 
powers. He said that during the war it was necessary to 
assert that theory, but that now that peace had returned 
it certainly would not be the practice of the government, 
because self-interest would require it to have a regard for 
local law. As to the repeal of laws of Congress by the 
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President, he could see no imaginable reason for the Presi- 
dent doing anything other than to carry out the laws as 
they are. He thought the possibility of conflict very re- 
mote. ; 

“In the event of the extension of this law,” asked Sen- 
ator Cummins, “would you advise that limitations be placed 
upon the President?” 

“I can see no reason for not saying, if there is any fear 
the President is desirious of setting aside pre-existing stat- 


utes, that that should not be done,” said the Director-Gen- | 


eral. 

Answering still other questions of the Iowa senator, Mr. 
Hines said there was no idea of setting aside any law or 
any rule of law in making the general order pertaining to 
payment of loss and damage claims. He again announced 
that that general order was being revised. 

“You know that under the Overman act the President 
could vest the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Director-General,” suggested Senator 
Cummins, apparently by way of pointing out to Mr. Hines 
that if the extension were granted there was hardly any 
limit to which the President could not go. 

“T had forgotten about that statute,” said Mr. Hines. 

Before bringing up these subjects of so much interest to 
shippers, Senator Cummins asked the Director-General 
many questions about the Hines plan for solving the rail- 
road question and, by inference, about the Cummins plan. 
The two men agreed that the fundamental question was as 
to how to take care of. the “weak sisters,” which haul 
about 30 per cent of the tonnage. The Iowa senator an- 
alyzed the Hines plan and summarized it under three 
heads. The answers made to his questions by Director- 
General Hines indicated that there was less failure to un- 
derstand than there had been the day before when Senator 
Underwood and Mr. Hines seemed to be walking in circles. 
Throughout the discussion Mr. Hines preferred his own 
plan, including his endorsement of the five-year extension, 
during which time, according to Mr. Hines and Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, Congress should think on the subject with which, 
notwithstanding their advice, it seems determined to deal 
in much less time than five years. 

Senator Cummins wanted to know from Mr. Hines 
whether he did not think that Congress, by reasonable ex- 
pedition, could deal with the subject in less than five years. 

“Suppose we agree on principles,’ said the Iowa sena- 
tor. “What is to hinder the formulation of legislation in 
a few months?” 

“The trouble is with your supposition,” said Mr. Hines. 
Senator Cummins asked what was in the Director-Gener- 
al’s mind that made him think it would take five years for 
Congress to reach a conclusion which might be wrong, 
but which, nevertheless, it would believe to be a solution. 
Mr. Hines said the public seemed to be far from having 
reached an opinion on the subject other than that there 
should be a return to private operation, chiefly, he be- 
lieved, because it did not like the things that had to be 
done during the war. He said there was a tremendous 
reaction from what was done during the war, and he could 
not get it out of his mind that a decision made now would 
be nearly a desire to get away as far as possible from gov- 
ernment operation. 

“T am utterly unable to see why Congress cannot legis- 
late in a few months,” said Senator Cummins. “This is 
not a new subject. People have been thinking about every 
phase of the railroad question for a long time. I think 
you underrate the intelligence of the public in under- 
standing the difficulties under which the government oper- 
ated the railroads during the war. I think that nine out 
of the ten men who say they are opposed to government 
ownership are really opposed to direct government opera- 
tion.” 

Senator Cummins inferred from what Mr. Hines had 
said that he was of the opinion that the public was op- 
posed to a continuance of government operation. 


Senator Pomerene interrupted the cross examination 
long enough to observe that if the Director-General feared 
that the change from government to private operation 
would take place during the presidential campaign, if Con- 
gress should legislate now, he ought to take notice that if 
there was a five-year extension the transfer would also be 
made in the heat of a presidential campaign. Senator 


Cummins pressed for an answer as to why Mr. Hines 
thought his plan or any other plan would not receive fair 
consideration if Congress should act at this time. 


He said 
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he could not get away from the misgiving that the main 
desire of the public now was to get away from government 
operation and back to private operation rather than try 
his or any other intermediate plan. 

“I think this is the psychological time for Congress to 
do the right thing for the railroads,’ said Senator Cum- 
mins, “There is a better spirit now, a better temper to- 
ward the railroads than ever before.” 

The Director-General, however, adhered to his position 
that it would be better to extend government operation for 
five years than to undertake to act now. He said that if 
Congress decided not to adopt the radical legislation that 
has been proposed, nearly all of which either gives an out- 
and-out guaranty to the railroads or squints in that direc- 
tion, it would be better to have the railroads returned in 
a short time. Personally, he said, he preferred to see the 
railroads go back than to have Congress grant the five-year 
extension on the theory that the Railroad Administration 
wanted to show that it could do better than it had done 
in the first year of its life. He said the thought in his 
mind was public service. 


Southern Traffic League 


In none of the testimony placed before the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce since the beginning of the 
hearings by that body on January 3 has there been less 
mincing of words than by witnesses for the shippers. 
They have not even made an atempt to gloss over their 
hostilitiy toward the policies and acts of the Railroad 
Administration. 

Clifford Thorne was thought to have been plain, but 
there is a question as to whether Charles E. Cotterill, gen- 
eral counsel for the Southern Traffic League, an organiza- 
tion, which he told the committee was called into exist- 
ence largely by the things the Railroad Administration 
did and tried to do to the southern shipper, was not more 
plain. He talked to the few senators who listened to 
him February 7 in as blunt language as he could com- 
mand, in support of his main points that the southern 
shipper is opposed to government ownership, government 
operation, the five-year plan, the guaranteeing of income 
or the extension of the federal rate-making authority to 
cover intrastate rates. To enable him to shorten his state- 
ment and possibly to make it more forcible he abandoned 
thought of reading what he had prepared. He proceeded 
on the assumptions that the interests of the users of 
railroads are paramount to those of the railroad presidents 
and the owners of the securities, and that conditions are 
not uniform throughout the country. Mr. Cotterill had 
waited almost a month to get before the committee and 
President Caskie had to use political persuasion to get the 
hearing set, even then. 

To the end that there might be no misunderstanding 
on the part of senators, especially from the South, Mr. 
Cotterill put at the beginning of his formal statement the 
declaration of policy, adopted by the League at its meeting 
at Atlanta January 6. This was printed in The Traffic 
World, January 11, 1919, page 61. 

The statement was prepared by M. M. Caskie, president 
of the League; C. W. Hayward, secretary manager, 
Meridian Traffic Bureau; James S. Davant, commissioner, 
Memphis Freight Bureau; W. S. Gardner, traffic manager, 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association; W. S. Creighton, 
traffic manager, Charlotte Shippers and Manufacturers’ 
Association; Harry T. Moore, traffic manager, Atlanta 
Freight Bureau, and J. T. Ryan, secretary, Southern Traf- 
fic League and traffic manager Southern Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

In explaining the position of the League, Mr. Cotterill, 
in part, said: 

“First and foremost, the Southern Traffic League is op- 
posed to government ownership of the railroads. The 
objection goes to any avowed plan of government ownel- 
ship and as well to any plan embodying its essential feat- 
ures. 

“While much time could be occupied by a fuller discus 
sion of that question, yet we content ourselves with the 
statement of just a few of the more important objections 
to government ownership as we view them. 

“1st—wWith or without reason we know that nearly all 
the business men whom we represent are very strongly 
opposed to any plan of government ownership. 

“Ind.—We appreciate the fact that at present the total 
of railway profits exceeds what would be the probable 
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interest charge should the government purchase all the 
railways by exchanging its own bonds for the securities 
of the carriers. That is one of the chief arguments that 
has been advanced in favor of government ownership, the 
thought being that the total cost of railway operation paid 
by the shipping public could thereby be reduced. But it 
must be remembered that while the total profits from 
railway operation do exceed the probable interest charge, 
should the government purchase the railroads, yet that 
result is brought about by the fact of very high earnings 
of some railroads while others are much less prosperous. 
It would seem to follow that where some railroads are 
making very much more money than they are entitled to, 
the solution would be to reduce rates on those railroads. 
Thereby the total cost to the public of private ownership 
would be reduced and one great argument in favor of 
government ownership would disappear. 

“3d. We apprehend that under government ownership 
there would not be the same degree of efficiency of men 
or machinery. As a consequence it is very probable that 
the expense per unit of railway operation would increase 
rather than decrease under government ownership and 
operation. Men in private business compete with each 
other in the endeavor to produce desired results at the 
lowest possible expense. But men in public employment 
are not animated by the same spirit of healthy competi- 
tion with each other or concern with results of their 
efforts. Should the government endeavor to own and op- 
erate the railroads it would probably transpire that the 
total cost to the public would, in the end, be increased. 

“4th. We doubt the value of the sociological experiment 
of government ownership and operation of our railways. 
Were our mileage one-fourth as great and the traffic one- 
fourth as large, government ownership might be a success. 
But with the vastness of our railways and their opera- 
tions before us we would be gravely concerned over any 
prospect that the government itself might enter into such 
a domain and take over our greatest industrial activity. 
Under private initiative our railways have developed into 
the greatest transportation system in the world, which 
might not have been the case had the government owned 
the railways from the beginning. 

“Secondly, the Southern Traffic League is opposed to any 
extension of federal operation beyond the period now 
provided by law, and we favor the return of the railroads 
to private control and operation, subject to a broadened 
scheme of federal regulation, just as speedily as may be 
practicable. 

“The members of the Southern Traffic League know full 
well the difficulties which had to be met by Mr. McAdoo 
as soon as the railways were taken over and he became 
Director-General of Transportation. They believe also that 
the possible advantages of a five-year additional period 
of experimentation are obvious and need no elaboration. 

“But, weighing in the balance all the good and the 
bad that has come out of the one-year experiment, as 
well as all that might be said for or against an extension, 
the views of the Southern Traffic League are that as soon 
as practicable the railways should be turned back to their 
owners and executives and the present plan of federal 
operation be abolished entirely. 

“From the standpoint of physical operation it may be 
conceded that during the past year a very difficult war 
situation was met in a very effectual way. But it must 
be remembered that, after all, it was the railway men 
themselves who achieved those operating results, the only 
difference being the disregard of all legal restrictions 
formerly placed upon the railways and the advantage of 
compulsory co-ordination of their activities. 

“But it has been an expensive enterprise for the ship- 
ping public. If cost be disregarded it would be possible 
to build and operate our railways in an ideal way. There 
ls n0 way by which to calculate the precise additional cost 
of federal operation during the past year, but the fact 
remains that it increased almost beyond comprehension. 
We take no broad exception to the wage increases; but 
we cannot avoid the remark that the rate of pay accorded 
negro railway labor in the south has exceeded all bounds 
of reason and has brought about a very unhealthy con- 
dition. Perhaps that phase of the matter must be re- 
garded as a necessary incident of the war. 


; Real Purpose Lost Sight of 
"Tad the Railway Administration confined itself to the 
fulfillment of its immediate purposes as a war tribunal, 
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perhaps there could be no criticism of its past record. 
But the shippers of the south have had to contend with a 
very difficult situation arising from the fact that the 
Railroad Administration did not confine itself to war 
activities, but instead entered upon and indulged in all 
sorts of innovations and revolutionary changes, ’ which 
threatened to work great hardship upon them, and in 
many cases did so. 

“To be more specific: The Director-General built up an 
organization and surrounded himself mainly with former 
railroad officials and employes. In the nature of things 
the Director-General personally did not and could not 
know the full consequences of all that was proposed in his 
name. To us in the south it seemed at times as if the 
former railway officials, anticipating the eventual return 
of their railroads, were taking advantage of Mr. McAdoo 
and of the situation generally to put into effect cherished 
ideas of reform which, without the very great power of the 
Director-General, could never be made effective. 


“Two powerful efforts to wipe out state rates and regu- 
lation entirely, continual effort to increase specific rates 
on top of the 25 per cent increase, and to materially change 
rate relationships; fundamental changes in classification 
of freights; and in general to reconstruct the entire freight 
rate structure in the south, both state and interstate, seemed 
to be the governing motive of a large part of the Director- 
General’s staff. 

“Under the power of initiating all rates, the Railroad 
Administration often moved quickly and on many occasions 
was on the point of making radical changes which the ship- 
pers had little or no opportunity to combat. 

“The Director-General has told you that he has provided 
a system by which representatives of shippers served on 
committees that deal with proposed rate changes. But it 
has been our experience in the south that little or no bene- 
fit has come from such representation. The shippers are 
in the minority on each of those committees and therefore 
the bi-partisan character of such committees has only ac- 
centuated the divergent point of view as between railroad 
and shippers’ traffic representatives concerning individual 
rates. We must likewise take this occasion to point out 
that after all the really important rate changes with which 
we in the south have had to contend originated in Washing- 
ton and the rate committees to which Mr. McAdoo referred 
had nothing whatever to do with them. 


“Under such circumstances the shippers in the south 
view with apprehension the suggested extension of the 
present plan of federal operation. Mr. McAdoo.stated to 
you his thought that such extension should be granted 
without any change in the existing law which would carry 
with it the continuing right to initiate all freight rates. 
The shippers would very much prefer that such rate-mak- 
ing power be not entrusted to the Railroad Administration 
any longer than may be imperatively required. The one- 
year period of federal control has sufficiently developed the 
practical consequence to shippers of such federal control, 
and no further period of experimentation is necessary for 
them to determine its disadvantages so far as they are 
concerned. 

“Mr. McAdoo has stressed the importance of service and 
the elimination of useless competition that would result 
hereafter in the event his five-year plan were adopted. 


Competition Makes Good Service 


; “It is our experience and thought that without competi- 
tion service rapidly deteriorates. During the past year 
much of the poor service no doubt may be accounted for 
by the necessity of giving preference to the movement of 
troops and war munitions. But it has seemed to us that 
the service has been needlessly poor and we attribute it to 
the total absence of all competition. 

“As a consequence we have little hope of improved serv- 
ice if there is to be no competition hereafter. Competition 
is the stimulus which would bring about greater efficiency. 

“Of course, the year’s experience under federal control 
has demonstrated the practical value of more unified opera- 
tion in some respects. Hence we favor preserving under 
private control and operation such economies of trans- 
portation as may have been developed under federal con- 
trol, to the extent that the service may be improved with- 
out inflation of charges or undue inconvenience to the 
public or the impairment of wholesome competition. 

“In several quarters the proposal seems to be to resume 
private operation but to guarantee to each of the railroads 
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a more or less fixed return, based substantially on the 
value of railway property and perhaps, as a temporary 
expedient, based on existing capitalization where not plainly 
excessive. 

“That proposal carries with it the assertion that by 
guaranteeing the railroads a fixed return it would then be 
possible for the government to do with them as it pleased. 
Railway operation could then be unified as completely as 
might be desired; rates could be fixed on any basis deemed 
in the public interest; labor could be paid whatever, as a 
matter of policy, the government determined to be proper; 
and in general the proposal of a government guarantee 
under private operation rests upon the contention that by 
affording such a guarantee the federal government would 
be able to regulate the railways in whatever way it saw 
fit, reserving to private management the carrying out of 
government policies. 

“For our part we cannot distinguish such a proposal 
from straight government ownership and operation, and 
hence the suggestion of a government guarantee meets 
with our unqualified opposition. 

“And in all the discussion of government guarantee it 
must not be forgotten that the Constitution itself guar- 
antees to the railroads as much as it is likely they would 
or could ask Congress to afford. Railway property being 
devoted to public use, the Constitution assures the rail- 
roads a fair return upon the value of their property so de- 
voted to public use to the extent such return may be ob- 
tained without imposing unjust charges upon the public. 
Hence, to talk of a government guarantee in any other 
sense than the guarantee afforded by the Constitution 
itself can only mean a guarantee analogous to a rental or 
fixed payment. To pay such rental or fixed charge to the 
railways would carry with it the obligation of supervising 
railway expenses. And if to that we add the power to 
take the property of one railroad and give it to another 
in the public interest (which is involved in anything like 
real unified operation), it is, after all, government opera- 
tion of the railways and virtually government ownership. 

“We cannot appreciate the cogency of any argument in 
favor of extending the authority of the federal commis- 
sion over intrastate rates beyond that provided by the ex- 
isting law. Certainly under private operation, without 
government guarantee of income, no apparent need exists 
for confiding the regulation of purely intrastate rates to 
the federal commission. 


“On this subject we rest with the declaration that we 
favor the principle of removing unjust discriminations 
against interstate commerce that may result from the 
action of state rate-making authorities; but we do not 
favor the unrestrained exertion of authority by the federal 
government over intrastate rates. The Shreveport case 
principle is enough. 


“There should continue the closest co-operation between 
the Interstate and state commissions in the regulation of 
freight rates, especially where so-called Shreveport situa- 
tions arise. And we confidently believe that the question 
will largely settle itself by renewed efforts on the part 
of the state and national commissions along those lines, 
and that the apprehensions of many shippers with regard 
to this subject will thereby be removed. 

“We favor legislation to regulate the issuance of rail- 
road securities. Of course, when the government ap- 
proves or authorizes new securities it carries with it at 
least an implied obligation to make those securities good. 
To that extent the government would assume a greater 
responsibility for the financial success of railroad projects 
than is now the case under the commerce act. 

“But while it is in the real interest of the carriers to 
have their securities issues regulated, there is an equal 
public interest in providing such regulation in order to 
prevent over-capitalization as well as the projection of 
railway enterprises that would not be for the public good.” 

Speaking again of state rates, he said: “As to rates 
in the south the cart is before the horse in assuming that 
state rates are lower than intrastate rates. Exactly the con- 
trary is true in many instances. That was demonstrated in 
the last advanced rate case initiated by the railroads in the 
southern states. Interstate scales that are never used may 
be higher than state scales that are used, but rates actually 
applied are often higher within the state than the inter- 
state rates. 

“Placing the federal authority in charge of intrastate 
rates means nothing other than increasing the outbound 
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rate from jobbing centers, so the combination of the inter. 
state commodity rate to the jobbing center and the loca] 
rate out makes higher than the through rate from a north- 
ern jobbing center to the same destination, the through 
rate leaving the southern jobber at the mercy of his north- 
ern competitor. 

“General Order No. 28, as put out, would have been a 
catastrophe to the south and its modification was due en- 
tirely to the efforts of you senators, who will probably 
bear witness to my assertion that since the railroads were 
turned over to the government you have had more calls 
for help than in all years of regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We do not understand allusions 
to political influence on that body. We have never known 
it to yield to influence. 

“Had the Railroad Administration confined itself to the 
fulfillment of its immediate purpose as a war tribunal, per- 
haps there could be no criticism, but shippers of the south 
have had to contend with a difficult situation arising from 
the fact that it did not confine itself to war activities, but, 
instead, entered on and indulged in all sorts of innova- 
tions and revolutionary changes which threatened to work 
great hardship on them, and in many cases it did so. 

“It is now threatening to put into operation mileage 
scales, which are but another name for things you sena- 
tors last June prevented being done; also a consolidated 
classification which would make disastrous advances in 
rates at a time when we are trying to readjust ourselves 
to peace conditions.” 


Plumb Cross Examined. 


Under cross examination, Glenn E. Plumb said he could 
see no reason why Congress should not be able to agree on 
legislation within a year or two, thereby terminating the 
so-called five-year plan. As he understands it, he said, the 
proposal is to have an extension for five years, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for Congress to legislate. 

Senator Cummins pointed out that it was not so worded, 
that the power of precipitate return was retained so that 
at the end of the first five years’ period it could be used 
as a threat to force another five or ten year extension. 


Garretson for Brotherhoods 


Antagonistic views were laid before the committee Feb- 
ruary 10. Charles E. Cotterill, for the Southern Traffic 
League and the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
opposing government ownership, government control and 
guarantee of income, asked for the return of the roads to 
their owners without waiting for legislation, but, of 
course, in an orderly manner. 

“On a referendum to 2,100 grocers in the south, nearly 
all of whom made answer, more than ninety-five per cent 
asked for a restoration of private operation,” said he. 

Full-fledged government ownership was advocated by 
A. B. Garretson, president of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. In addition, he represented so many other 
brotherhoods and unions that he could not trust his mem- 
ory in naming them; he had to read their names from 
a list. In solving the big problem of what to do with 
the railroads he spoke extemporaneously, inviting ques- 
tions “at any stage of the game,” because questions would 
not divert his thoughts. 

In all, he claimed to be speaking for 1,900,000 men and 
women employed on the railroads, not in detail, of course, 
but as to general principles. He said from ten to twenty 
per cent of the employes of the railroads were not mem- 
bers of the organizations for which he was authorized 
to speak, because most of the organizations required that 
a man or woman shall have worked for a railroad sixty 
or ninety days before being eligible to join. He left the 
impression that only those not eligible were outside the 
unions, although he may not have desired to do so. Sen- 
ator Townsend asked him if there were not some em- 
ployes of the railroads who never had joined and never 
expected to join the unions and he said there were some. 

“We indorse unqualifiedly the principles in Mr. Plumb’s 
plan,” said Mr. Garretson. “There has been no indorse- 
ment of details. There is a diversity of individual opinion 
and there are details in that plan which the members of 
the organizations have not discussed. I could not say 
how they would express themselves on this or that detail. 
The principle, however, is indorsed without qualification.” 

Stone, Lee and Shea, the other brotherhood chiefs, Gar- 
retson said, were also government ownership men, 4l- 
though heretofore, as Garretson was himself, they had 
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been private ownership men. Garretson said he was con- 
verted to government ownership in 1912, as a result of 
his study of government regulation. The other brother- 
hood chiefs, he said, were converted during the year of 
government operation. 

‘Is that the result of experience during the last year?” 
asked Senator Poindexter. 

“Yes,” said Garretson. 

“You say they have changed their minds as the result 
of this year’s experience?” asked Watson. 

“Yes, sir,” reiterated the head of the conductors. Prob- 
ably lest this conversion be hailed as a great victory by 
the most radical socialists, Garretson hastened forward 
with a limitation to the government ownership views of 
Stone, Lee and Shea. He said they were government 
ownership men “as to this industry,” meaning the railroad 
industry. 

“I was a private ownership man until 1912, when my 
study of government regulation led me to the conclusion 


that, inasmuch as rate regulation had resulted in deficits, 


we should be logical and accept responsibility for the 
deficits.” 

“You mean to continue the deficits that existed before 
regulation was begun?” asked Senator Townsend. 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Garretson. 

“But there were deficits before regulation was — 
suggested Townsend. Before Mr. Garretson could dis- 
pose of that point, Senator Underwood asked him if it 
would not be wise if the committee decided to recommend 
a continuance of private operation, for it also to recom- 
mend some plan for taking care of the weaker roads. 
Garretson laid down a fundamental that a road between 
New York and Chicago with a mileage of 800 and another 
of 1,000 could never be equalized. 

“But,” insisted the Alabama senator, “if this committee 
decides that the properties should be returned to their 
owners, would it not be a wise thing to do something 
to equalize the strong and the weak roads?” 

The question was asked in two or three forms. Mr. 
Garretson at one time said he would have to confess 
something, but the confession was not made. When the 
Alabama senator procured an answer it was that “if it’s 
within the power of human beings to do so, it should be 
undertaken.” 


Prior to that question and answer excursion into gov- 
ernment ownership and the “insuperable” difficulties in- 
hering in private ownership and operation, Mr. Cotterill 
told the committee that it was “unnecessary to enact 
any legislation as a condition precedent to a return of 
the property of the carriers, so much desired by the south.” 

“The powers of the Director-General are too arbitrary 
and too broad for peace and that is why we view with 
alarm the proposal to an extension of the control. It 
does not quiet us to say the powers will not be exercised. 
More changes are being made and proposed now than 
ever before. That is injurious. We have to keep a dele- 
gation here all the time protecting our interests.” 

Cotterill suggested that before there was any legislation 
with regard to regional commissions or anything of that 
kind, the Interstate Commerce Commission be allowed to 
conduct an experiment. He suggested that it could estab- 
lish boards at Chicago and other points to be prepared 
constantly to hear what shippers of a given region had 
to say. He said it was true that the examiners sent 
into a given territory to take testimony were not always 
familiar with the rate situation there and that was par- 
icularly true of the southeast, in which he said there 
was the most delicate rate adjustment to be found in the 
whole country. 

Answering suggestions from several senators about in- 
adequacy of rates to bring in needed revenue, the witness 
said the southern shippers had no fear that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would ever let earnings fall to 
Such a point that inefficiency would result or that im- 
provement would be foregone. The Commission had the 
confidence of the shippers, even when it disagreed with 
them as to what should be done with a given rate problem. 

Senator Underwood said, understanding that the trouble 
was largely financial, he could not see why the southern 
Jobber objected to legislation to take care of the finances. 

“Because we fear any policy that tends to make it 
necessary for the Commission or any other rate-making 
body to adjust rates so as to guarantee a return on in- 
vestment,” said Mr. Cofterill. “We fear any initiation of 
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rates by governmental authority. 
the railroad is preferable. 

“It is the arbitrariness of government methods to which 
we object. Under any extention of the era of control we 
would be under the constant menace under which we have 
lived for a year.” 

To illustrate his point, and also to answer a question 
by Senator McLean, the witness told about the imposition 
of the additional 7.5 cents per 100 pounds on cotton, caused 
by the action of the War Industries Board, which, without 
notice to any shipper, decided that the cotton compressors 
ts entitled to a five or 7.5 cent increase for compressing 
cotton. 

“That addition of 7.5 cents to the flat increase of 15 
cents was about to go into effect when we learned about it. 
The Railroad Administration decided, without saying a 
word to us, that it was the duty of the shipper to pay the 
cost of compression, although compression is a service for 
the carrier and not for the shipper, because it enables it to 
make a larger use of its equipment. By appeals to sena- 
tors we avoided that increase.” 

Within two minutes after saying “we avoided that 
increase,” Cotterill gave the committee a thrill by 
saying, “By the way, we are paying that increase 
of 7.5 cents.” Senators wondered by what sleight 
of hand an increase had been avoided and yet paid, so 
Cotterill explained. The railroad tariffs provide for the 
absorption of compression costs up to eight and ten cents 
per 100. The carriers haul the cotton to the compresses 
for treatment when they feel like it and the cost is de- 
ducted from the amount the cotton buyer remits to the 
shipper. Later, the carrier returns the money to the 
shipper. 

When the War Trade Board gave the compressors an 
advance, the Railroad Administration decided it would not 
absorb the additional amount. The southern men protest- 
ed to the senators and the Railroad Administration, and 
according to the announcement of the Administration men 
handling the matter, the Administration decided to absorb 
the increase. That is how the increase was “avoided.” 

But the compressors are not parties to that agreement. 
They will not release the cotton unless the higher charges 
are paid. That is how the increase was both avoided and 
paid. The shippers have the promise that the tariffs will 
be amended so as to absorb and they believe they have a 
legal right to sue. 

“In what court? Where you live, where the cotton was 
compressed, or some other place?” asked Senator Poin- 
dexter. 

“T’ll duck that question,” said the witness, “and let you 
answer it.” 

“Our chief difficulty is to get the Railroad Administra- 
tion to do what it promises. I do not say that to reflect 
on the integrity of the men, but everything is centered in 
Washington and we cannot get action.” 


In speaking for the wholesale grocers, Mr. Cotterill said 
the complaints were about lack of service, more than 
about the rates. Nearly every one shrank from a com- 
bat with governmental power. One could talk to a govern- 
ment official, but he could not get action. . He said it had 
been typical of government operation that no notice was 
given to anyone concerned. The southern traffic commit- 
tee gave notice to no one. Sometimes it gave a hearing, 
but, as in one instance, a hearing was granted, but at the 
same time those asking for it were told that the recom- 
mendation would be so and so, regardless of what might be 
said at the hearing. He said the complaint about service 
had been general among the wholesale grocers. 


“An order comes in by telephone in the morning,” said 
he, “and by night the man who did the ordering and the 
man who received the order want the goods on the way. 
It may be that they are not entitled to such expeditious 
service, but they obtained that under private management 
and they want it back again. They come into intimate 
contact with the public and the fact that more than ninety- 
five per cent of them want private management restored, I 
think, is a fair representation of public sentiment.” 


Senator McLean wanted Mr. Cotterill to express views 
on the Rich plan, but Cotterill said it was complicated and 
he doubted if it would leave enough incentive among the 
railroad men to accomplish the rendition of the kind of 
service desired. He said it involved a limitation on earn- 
ings and limitation on earnings, he suspected, would 
amount to a limitation on service. At any rate, it squinted 
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toward government ownership and control and the south 
wanted none of it. 

The generosity of the Railroad Administration in wage 
matters, he said, especially back pay to the negro employes, 
had had a demoralizing effect in the south. His idea 
seemed to be that the officials of the Railroad Administra- 
tion were too generous with somebody else’s money, in- 
stead of guarding it with greater jealousy than they would 
their own, which is supposed to be the rule with regard 
to trust funds. 

Garretson, in his talk about government operation, said 
the wonder was not that there was failure in some direc- 
tions, but that the railroads were operated at all last year. 
He saw more difficulties than Director-General McAdoo or 
Director-General Hines imagined. That was a new thought 
to the committee—that if the government had not taken 
over the railroads, they would simply have ceased doing 
anything at all. 

The president of the conductors’ brotherhood said some- 
thing, the significance of which was not obvious, when he 
said: “We hold the government has only replaced the 
private employer and expect to apply our experiences to 
conditions of service as if the government were the private 
employer.” 

“To me,” said Garretson, “the real question here in- 
volved is whether you will declare that as a future pol 
icy; whether the railroads are to be operated as an ap- 
panage of the government or as a private enterprise. We 
of the organizations are of opinion that the public inter- 
ests will be best served by making railroad operation a 
government operation. 

“There has been no test of government operation in 
this country. The wonder is not that, in this year, there 
has been failure in some directions, but that the railroads 
have been operated at all.” 

“What has there been in the operation this year to rec- 
ommend it so highly?” asked Senator Townsend. 

“Why, practical men have seen in it the germ of what 
it might be made,” said Garretson. 

Senators Kellogg and Cummins, without malice, led the 
witness into a comparison between the Burlington and the 
Rock Island in one case and between the Chicago Great 
Western and the Northwestern in the other, after he had 
said he would “jack pot the whole situation.” They wanted 
to know why the government should guarantee as much to 
the Burlington and to the Rock Island, or the Chicago 
Great Western as to the Northwestern, or why as much per 
‘mile should be paid for the less prosperous as for the more 
prosperous roads. Garretson said it should not. Then 
Senator Cummins asked if Garretson was willing to go to 
the extent of saying that because the Chicago Great West- 
ern was not as good as some other road, it should be torn 

Cummins asked that after Garretson had said that con- 
solidations could not be made until after there had been 
a physical valuation of the property, which is what most 
advocates of government ownership say also about the 
acquisition of railroads. 


Garretson Again 


Asserting that, consciously or unconsciously, the railroad 
officials of the coyntry had “double crossed” Director- 
General McAdoo and were now passively resisting Director- 
General Hines, Mr. Garretson, on February 11, told the 
committee that any attempt to reduce the wages of rail- 
way employes might cause an explosion in this country 
that would blow up the entire social structure. 


“It is as near a powder magazine as can be imagined,” 
said Mr. Garretson, referring to the labor situation, the 
unrest in England, and the turmoil in other parts of the 
world. He invited the committee to look at the extent 
to which unrest had brought public affairs in England. 
Then he said that the committee had to go deep enough 
into the questions before it to settle the cause of the 
evils of which the unrest to which he had referred was 
only an evidence. 

The brotherhood president was the only witness before 
the committee that day. ‘Theoretically it was a cross-ex- 
amination. No regular order of statement in chief had 
been followed, so that there was no difference between 
the proceeding on that day and that on the day preceding. 
Garretson, when he first appeared on the stand, invited 
senators to ask questions. They availed themselves of 


that privilege and therefore the labor leader’s statement 
was given in a disjointed and discursive style, just as 
if the whole matter were one of cross-examination. 
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His main purpose was to advocate government owner-. 
ship because, he said, the practical men, presumably the 
laborers, during the year of government operation, had 
seen the “germ” of what might be done with government 
ownership and operation. Senator Underwood was the 
only man, up to the time this was written, who had had 
the temerity even remotely to approach the one big factor 
causing the enormous increase in operating expense— 
namely, the increase of wages amounting to $900,000,000, 
which may be still further enhanced to one billion, as a 
result of a conference held between the Director-General 
and the regional directors on one side and the labor lead- 
ers on the other, February 13. Underwood, however, did 
not go into the subject of the wage increase. 

“Why did the big increase in cost of transportation occur 
during the last year?” asked Underwood. Garretson did 
not answer the question directly or even mention. indi- 
rectly the big increase in wages. Instead he told of a 
talk he had had with Director-General McAdoo four days 
after the former Director-General took charge. Garretson 
said that at that time he said to McAdoo: “For any 
periodic time to which a limit is set and beyond which 
the horizon is clouded, there will never be an honest test 
to ascertain whether government operation is efficient or 
not. With 100,000 officials of the railroads in charge, 
every man who has received early promotions has looked 
to the railroads for further preferment. No greater loyalty 
has ever been rendered than by these officials to the 
powers above. Until they have been convinced that their 
future is with the government and not with Wall Street, 
you will never get a fair test.” 

Then, addressing the committee, Garretson said: “You 
are all familiar with passive resistance. That is the kind 
you are having now from these railroad officials. I do 
not mean to say that they are consciously trying to say 
that government operation is inefficient, but so long as 
there is a possibility of the railroads being returned to 
their owners they will be thinking more of the future than 
of the present. This passive resistance has been present 
from the top to the bottom during this vear. You remem- 
ber that the donkey driver who couldn’t make his burro 
move devised the scheme of putting a cabbage on a pole 
just about three inches beyond the nose of the animal. 
After that the driver had no trouble. The donkey was 
convinced that if he could only reach it he would get a 
bite of that cabbage. Railway officialdom has been taught 
that if it accomplished a certain thing it would get a 
bite of cabbage, and I know that many bites have been 
taken.” 

“In a sentence, then,’ said Senator Underwood, “the 
answer is that the government has lacked team work?” 

“Yes, it lacked it in the sense that economy was sac- 
rificed to secure efficiency, such as has been given.” 


Possibly with a view to softening the admission that 
there has been an enormous increase in the cost of trans- 
portation, Senator Robinson asked the witness if he did 
not feel that abnormal conditions had made a fair test 
of government operation impossible. The witness also 
agreed to that. 


Senator Kellogg asked Garretson if he had examined 
government ownership in foreign countries. He said he 
had examined the Australian brand to a certain extent 
because Australia is a democracy and the labor element 
there, as in England, the United States and in the British 
colonies, has not been dominated by the socialists. Be- 


‘cause the socialists have dominated the labor organiza- 


tions in France, he said, he had not gone into an investi- 
gation of the French government operation of railroads. 
He added that the English labor element was now con- 
trolled by the socialistic element which had always been 
in the minority in American labor organizations. The wit- 
ness did not say what was the result of his examination 
in Australia, nor did any of the senators ask him to 
state it. 

“One of the largest sources of complaint during the 
past year was caused by the abolition of special privi- 
leges,” said Mr. Garretson. “Under government operation 
such things as the overnight delivery of freight at com- 
petitive points has been eliminated. Under government 
ownership and operation such special privileges probably 
would not be re-established. Trains. had to be run so that 
there was no profit in them because the competition for 
expeditious delivery at such points was very great.” | 

In that way Garretson corroborated what Mr. Cotterill 
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had said was the chief cause of complaint on the part of 
the wholesale grocers of the south. They said that they 
could not, during the past year, obtain the kind of service 
to which they had been accustomed and on which they 
had constructed their business. Mr. Garretson did not 
indicate, if he thought it, that the cost of business would 
be increased probably by this slowing up of deliveries 
because grocers and other business men will have to carry 
larger stocks. That means more money tied up in busi- 
ness and a greater charge for capital account. 

Garretson said the newspapers had commented on Glen 
E. Plumb’s plan of government ownership and brotherhood 
operation in a sarcastic or an ironical vein. He said he 
was willing to speak of it in a plain, business way. 

“We are willing to go into a partnership,” said the wit- 
ness. “The owners of these railroads are also asking for 
a partnership in the form of a guarantee. The question 
is as to whether the government will go into a partner- 
ship with men who want to shave the dollar for profit or 
with men who furnish the brain and the muscle for op- 
erating these railroads, but who ask for nothing more 
than wages. As a Square business proposition, which is 
the better? 

“As to the profit sharing part of the scheme, our idea 
on that is that on existing rates the men can operate the 
railroads so as to produce a margin over and above the 
cost of operating, which margin would be divided fifty- 
fifty between the men and the government. The govern- 
ment’s share of that profit could be used to retire the 
bonds issued for paying for the railroads and in the course 
of time transportation would be furnished to the people of 
the country at cost. We would be paying profit to no one.” 

“The Plumb plan, however, makes no provision for ex- 
tension of systems or the acquisition of larger equipment. 
The cost of extensions and better equipment are charge- 
able to capital account. The government’s share of the 
profit, if this could be made, would be about $250,000,000 
annually. That sum is considerably less than the amount 
the hated railroad corporations have each year put into 
—— better equipment, and other kinds of better- 
ments.” 


The Right to Strike 


A change from private to government ownership of rail- 
roads, according to Mr. Garretson, would not cause the 
railroad brotherhoods to change their views as to the re- 
lationship between the government and the railroad em- 
ployes. They would consider that,the government stood 
in the same relation to them that their private employers 
now hold. In other words, the brotherhoods would be 
of the opinion that they would have the right to strike 
without being indicted under the statutes defining con- 
spiracy against the government of the United States. 

“Regardless of the construction that may be placed 
upon what I am about to say,” said Mr. Garretson, Feb- 
ruary 12, “I want to say that the enactment of a law 
that it is known will be broken is the height of unwisdom. 
It fosters a contempt for the law. Take, for instance, 
the Le Mieux law in Canada. The author of that statute 
is on record as saying there are not enough jails in the 
Dominion of Canada to hold the men who have broken 
that law. Men come to a stage of irritation where they 
will break away from the domination of their chiefs, and 
when they come to that stage they will break the law 
of the land, as, for instance, in the Seattle fiasco. That 
Seattle strike was brought in defiance of the orders of 
the national organization. Men will defy their leaders 
and the law of the land when they believe they have been 
bound hand and foot and delivered to what they believe 
to be the oppressor.” 

The Le Mieux statute forbids either a strike or a lock- 
out in advance of public consideration of the issue. 

Wages, working conditions, the establishment of grades 
among workingmen, and things of that kind, occupied the 
attention of the committee the entire time of Mr. Gar- 
retson’s third day on the witness stand. Among the 
declarations made by the witness was that an increase 
of wages did no good, except to the few who get the 
Increase long before there is an advance in prices. He 
Said that, as a rule, increases in wages were mere recogni- 
tions of the fact that there had been an increase in the 
cost of living. 

“Why should a conductor have more pay than a brake- 
man?” asked Senator Cummins. 
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“Because proved ability and reliability have always 
brought higher rewards of money or of dignities,”’ said 
Mr. Garretson. “That has been the rule in the family 
and clan apparently since the world began. Under the 
wage system there is an increase in compensation for 
added responsibility. Not every brakeman can become 
a conductor when he receives his opportunity of promo- 
tion. For thirty years I have dealt almost exclusively 
with these questions of the relationship of one grade of 
employes to another. My experience teaches me that no 
class should be permitted to determine its own compen- 
sation. For fifty centuries, however, the master class, 
using the nomenclature of the socialists, has been deter- 
mining its compensation. It is only in the last few years 
that the servant class has been asserting its right to say 
something about the compensation it shall receive. 

“Right here I want to say something which I think you 
will believe to be anti-bolshevistic—the tyranny of one 
class is never less than the tyranny of another. It is, 
therefore, not good that either the master or the servant 
class shall have the say as to compensation. Our great- 
est troubles have occurred, not because the highest offi- 
cials of the railroads have sought to pervert the meaning 
of agreements entered into between the railroads and the 
brotherhoods. They have arisen from the ambition of 
‘statesmen’ among us and the petty officials of the rail- 
roads who think to pervert the agreements for their own 
advancement. The higher operating officials and the 
higher craftsmen seldom disagree. 

“T know that the board that has been settling wage and 
working condition disputes in brotherhood cases during 
the last year has disposed of more than 300 cases without 
dissent on the part of one of the eight members com- 
posing that board. Ninety per cent of cases are dis- 
posed of in the negotiations between the higher officials 
of the railroads and the brotherhoods without the slight- 
est friction. That is why, should this committee adopt 
the general principle of the Plumb plan, we would ask 
for the settlement of wage and working condition questions 
by such as are now handling the question for the Director- 
General.” 

Mr. Garretson’s cross-examination was not completed on 
February 12, but he said he could not be back the next 
day because he and other brotherhood chiefs expected to 
meet with Director-General Hines on that day for the 
discussion of questions between them and the Railroad 
Administration. He said, however, that he would hold 
himself at the disposal of the committee for any day other 
than that occupied by his prior engagement with the Di- 
rector-General. . 


No Legislation This Session. 


Acknowledging that no attempt will: be made at this 
session to pass railroad legislation, Chairman Smith of 
the committee announced February 13 that, beginning next 
week, hearings will be held only on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. That means that only four days more will be de- 
voted to the subject after this week at this session. 

At the session February 13 C. W. Bunn, counsel for the 
Worthern Pacific, and S. Davies Warfield were the only 
witnesses. Mr. Bunn recommended an extension of the 
Commission’s authority so as to give it the power of re- 
viewing state rates on the theory that there can be no 
reasonable and uniform rate structure unless there is only 
one body to judge what is reasonable, no definition ever 
having been given or being possible as to what constitutes 
a reasonable freight rate. 

Mr. Warfield restated his plan because, as he said, so 
much time had elapsed since his first appearance. He 
submitted figures covering first class roads to show that 
his plan would not take much from even the most pros: 
perous roads, if the compensation allowed under the com 
trol act be taken as the test of’ compensation. He said 
that an increase of only 5.5 per cent in rates over the 
level prevailing in the test period from 1914 to 1917 would 
be necessary to give an average of six per cent return 
on the property investment. That would give rates lower 
than are in effect now. Only six roads would lose sums 
ranging from one to two millions, he said. 


Senator Pomerene wanted to know if there probably 
would not be a line up of security owners on his plan 
based on whether the roads whose securities they hold 
earn more or less than six per cent. 

Mr. Warfield thought that might be so, but that such a 
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line up would not be probable because all realize it is a 
serious situation. He also suggested there was some 
altruism about owners of securities. - 

“There is more of self-preservation than of altruism in 
this plan, isn’t there?” asked Smith. “It is really an 
alternative for something worse.” 

“You’ve said it exactly,” retorted the witness. 


Plan of Traffic League. 


G. M. Freer, president of the National Industrial Traffic 
ie presented the League’s plan February 14, as fol- 
Ows: 

“The object of the League is to interchange ideas con- 
cerning transportation matters; to co-operate with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, state railroad commis- 
sions and transportation companies in promoting and se- 
curing a better understanding by the public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of the traffic 
world; to secure proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present laws, regulations 
and rulings where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce, with a view to advance fair dealing 
and to promote, conserve and protect the commercial and 
transportation interests. 

“The membership of the League is composed of officers 
in charge of the traffic bureaus or departments of com- 
mercial and industrial associations and the traffic man- 
agers of individual shippers in the United States. 

“The League was organized in 1906 or 1907 and has a 
membership of approximately 550. This number, however, 
is not indicative of the interests represented by the or- 
ganization, since many of the memberships are held by 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade and similar bodies, 
and these, in turn, represent substantially all of the busi- 
ness interests in their respective communities. For illus- 
tration, the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, with which 
I am directly connected, is one of the 550 members of 
the League, but represents about 3,000 members. 

“As the League is the only national organization in 
the United States representing the general shipping pub- 
lic in transportation matters, it has been recognized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and, to some extent, 
by the Railroad Administration as the medium through 
which the shippers may be reached and their views ascer- 
tained. Since its members are from all sections of the 
country and from all lines of industry, the League deals 
only with transportation questions of general interest and 
national importance, and then only when its members 
are substantially agreed with respect to the course to be 
pursued. It has thus earned the reputation of being a 
conservative organization, and desires at this time to pre- 
sent a conservative plan for your consideration. 

“At the annual meeting of the League Nov. 21-22, 1918 
(which, it will be observed, was shortly after the signing 
of the armistice, and prior to the recommendation of the 
then Director-General for five-year extension of the time 
for relinquishment of the railroads to corporate control), 
the subject in which the members were especially inter- 
ested was the question of the disposition to be made of 
the railroads in view of the passing of the war emergency, 
and, after full discussion, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted which in substance were as follows: 

“First—Unalterably opposing government ownership or 
long-continued government operation of the railroads. 

“Second—Expressing the belief that, prior to the return 
of the roads to corporate control and operation, some 
legislation would be desirable in the interest of the rail- 
roads, as well as for the benefit of the public; and 

“Third—Authorizing the president to appoint a special 
committee to consider the subject and make early report 
to the executive committee, which latter committee had 
power to act. 


“Under these instructions the special committee and the 
executive committee held meetings, as the result of which 
I was charged with the duty of presenting the views of 
the League to your committee. 

“Realizing that the time remaining will not permit 
thorough consideration of the subject and the passage 
of permanent legislation at this session of the Congress, 
I desire to offer certain recommendations for immediate 
consideration, followed by a general outline of our pro- 
posed program for later legislation. For immediate action 
we earnestly recommend: 

“First—Definite rejection of the proposal to extend the 
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period of government operation, as we are convinced that 
necessary legislation can be enacted to permit the return 
of these properties to their owners for operation within 
the time now fixed by law. And we further recommend 
that diligent efforts be made to effect the return at an 
earlier date, if necessary legislation can be enacted, so 
that the return may be accomplished in an orderly way 
and with due regard to the interests of the public, in- 
cluding the investors in railroad securities. 

“Second—Pending the return of the railroads to corpo- 
rate control and operation, we recommend that section 
10 of the act of March 21, 1918, be amended to provide 
that during the continuance of government operation all 
rates, fares, charges, rules and classifications of all rail- 
roads under federal control, as shown in tariffs on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, shall remain 
in full force and effect until changed by authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. After return to cor- 
porate operation jurisdiction over such rates, fares, etc., 
to be the same as prior to March 21, 1918. 

“Third—That provision be made requiring the Director- 
General to pay final judgments in suits arising from his 
possession, control and operation of the railroads. 

“For future legislation I give a general outline of our 
views which we can express more specifically at a later 


date, if so desired by the committee, but we present this 


general outline at this time, believing that the committee 
and the other interests represented at these hearings are 
entitled to know our attitude in the matter. 

“We suggest repeal of anti-trust and anti-pooling legis- 
lation as affecting railroads, and the enactment of legis- 
lation permitting, encouraging, and, in proper cases, re- 
quiring co-operative activities among carriers, such as 
pooling of cars, locomotives and other equipment, joint 
use of terminals; also merger of railroads within reason- 
able limitations, when approved by the Commission as 
in the public interest. 

“In permitting pooling of traffic and the revenue de- 
rived therefrom it should be provided that the approval 
of the Commission be first obtained and that the service 
of the carriers to the public be not impaired in any 
respect by such pooling, and authorizing the Commission 
to dissolve such pools whenever the public interest may 
so require. 

“The Commission should be given complete authority 
to fix the divisions of joint rates between the interested 
carriers, whether or not such joint rates were prescribed 
by the Commission (see section 15 of act to regulate 
commerce, page 33). 

“Amend fourth paragraph of section 15 of the act to 
regulate commerce which now provides that the Commis- 
sion may not, without the carrier’s consent, embrace in 
a through route substantially less than the entire length 
of its railroad, ete. (section 15, page 35). 

“Amend fifteenth section of the act, giving the Commis- 
sion authority to prescribe minimum rates, where the 
Commission finds such action necessary in order to remove 
unjust discrimination or in order to correct rates found to 
be so low as to place undue burdens on other traffic (sec- 
tion 15, first paragraph). 

“Give to the Commission authority to regulate the issu- 
ance of railroad securities, and the expenditures of the 
proceeds thereof. 

“Confer upon the Commission power to authorize or 
require extensions and additional facilities of carriers, and 
general supervision over service and operation. 


“Authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to co- 
operate to the fullest extent with state commissions and 
to utilize the services, records, etc., of such state com- 
missions where found desirable. 

“Enact such further legislation as may be found neces- 
sary to confer upon the Commission jurisdiction to so 
prescribe rail and water rates, divisions, facilities, etc., 
as to encourage the development and use of water trans- 
portation where found to be economical and in the public 
interest. 


“So far as federal regulation is concerned, we earnestly 
insist upon regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and earnestly protest against legislation investing 
in any other governmental department or agency authority 
to regulate in whole or in part the interstate commerce 
of common carriers. We do not favor legislation by Con- 
gress creating regional commissions, believing that the 
Commission now has ample power to establish branch 
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offices at various points throughout the country if such 
course seems desirable. 

“So far as intrastate commerce is concerned, we believe 
no attempt should be made to interfere with regulation 
by state authorities, and we are confident that, with the 
clarifying of the situation as the result of the Shreveport 
decision of the Supreme Court, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, if given proper authority by Congress, can 
work out plans under which conflicts between federal and 
state regulation will largely disappear. 

“We do not favor extension of the amendment of Aug. 
9, 1917, to section 15 to the act to regulate commerce, 
which requires approval by the Commission prior to the 
filing of tariffs, but prefer initiation of rates by the car- 
riers subject to the suspension power of the Commission 
as now embodied in section 15. In connection with the 
initiation of rates by the carrier, we recommend that the 
Commission be authorized to establish such machinery 
as may be found desirable to provide for publicity by the 
carrier of contemplated changes and conferences between 
the carriers and the interested public before tariffs are 
filed, so as to reduce contests before the Commission and 
minimize demands upon the Commission to exercise its 
suspension power. 

“We could suggest certain other amendments to the act 
to regulate commerce, which our experience has led us 
to believe might be proper, but they have no direct rela- 
tion to the situation now under consideration by the com- 
mittee and do not grow out of the experiences under 
federal operation nor are they essential in connection with 
return to corporate control, and we assume that such sug- 
gestions might be reserved for later presentation. 

“In general, I think I may say that our recommenda- 
tions are in the main substantially in accord with the 
program submitted by Commissioner Clark on behalf of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, except that he did 
not specify the agency which should administer the laws, 
while we have indicated that we most earnestly wish the 
administration to be by the Commission. I should also 
say that, when we considered this subject and reached 
our conclusions we did not have the benefit of the views 
which have been presented to your committee by the 
Interstate and state commissions, railway executives, em- 
ployes and other interests.” 


RAILROAD PLANS SUGGESTED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

Several plans and suggestions for dealing with the rail- 
road problem, other than those presented orally by wit- 
nesses before the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, have been laid before that body in the form of 
pamphlets or written communications. 

Among those so submitted are regional company plans 
formulated by Wm. R. Dawes, vice-president and cashier 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, and Victor Mora- 
wetz, a corporation lawyer of New York, who was prom- 
inently before committees of Congress ten years or more 
ago nearly every time there was anything under discus- 
sion relating to railroads, banks or other corporations. 

Mr. Dawes advocates the creation of a railroad adminis- 
trative system based on the idea of the Federal Reserve 
Bank system. He wants a Federal Railroad Board to be 
appointed by the President and having one of the cabinet 
officers as an ex-officio member. This cabinet official, Mr. 
Dawes thinks, might well be a new one, known as the Sec- 
retary of Transportation. This board, Mr. Dawes thinks, 
should have not only administrative powers to determine 
policies, but also broad regulatory powers, with authority 
to approve or disapprove rates and determine the relation 
between the public employe and the railroads, as well as 
between the railroads themselves. 

He would have regional railroad corporation akin in or- 
ganization to the federal reserve banks. ‘The stock of 
these federal railroad corporations would be owned by the 
railroad companies operating in the particular region. in 
a way of speaking, these railroads corporations would be 
the cenaral organization of all the corporations in a par- 
ticular region. They would be more nearly like the old- 
fashioned trust against which the Sherman law was aimed 
than what is generally known as a corporation. 

To effect the coordination of federal state control, an 
advisory counsel, Mr. Dawes says, could be provided in 
each railroad corporation composed of representatives of 
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the state railroad commissions within whose jurisdiction 
the railroads concerned operate. These federal railroad 
corporations under the plan would be given primary regu- 
latory power over all the activities of the railroads in a 
given region. They would have supervision over opera- 
tions, the consolidation of terminals, ticket offices, exten- 
sions of line and the issuance of securities. In addition, 
they should have the power primarily to pass upon pas- 
senger and freight rates initiated by the carriers with a 
right themselves to initiate rates if deemed advisable to 
the public interest, subject to revision, approval or disap- 
proval or suspension by the Federal Railroad Board to pre- 
vent unjust discrimination. 

The Morawetz plan calls for a Federal Railway Board 
with supreme power of regulation and control over federal 
railway companies organized on the regional plan. A mem- 
ber of the President’s cabinet, Mr. Morawetz thinks, should 
be a member of this board, and its other members should 
be appointed by and with the advice of the Senate. 

There would then be organized ten or twelve federal 
railway companies for the purpose of consolidating the 
railroads in a given territory. Consolidation would be ef- 
fected by the issuance of stocks and debentures. 

Payment of principal and interest on the debentures, 
Mr. Morawetz believes, should be guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment at a fixed sum, not less than $2.50 per share, Af- 
ter 4 per cent dividend had been earned on the stock, 
Mr. Morawetz thinks the excess should be divided between 
the government and the stockholders. A further idea is 
that there should be regional organizations with power 
over both operation and charges. 

One suggestion contained in Mr. Morawetz’s pamphlet is 
that each federal corporation shall have the power to con- 
demn existing lines of railway, subject to existing mort- 
gages when authorized so to do by the Federal Railway 
Board elimination on through special tribunals established 
for that purpose. 

There has been a question in all the cross-examination 
before the Senate Committee as. to whether the federal 
government could authorize the acquisition of the prop- 
erty of an existing railroad company by new federal cor- 
poration by means of condemnation proceedings. Con- 
demnation is to bring private property into public use. 
A railroad company’s property is not private except in the 
sense that its ownership is not in a governmental body. 
It has been condemned for public use. Therefore a pro- 
ceeding to condemn to public use that which has already 
been condemned, it is feared, would not be regarded by 
the courts as a possible proceeding. ° 


RETURN OF THE RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is the “underground” report to the brotherhood lead- 
ers that the railroads will be returned to their owners at 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30. The brotherhood chiefs 
are better informed about what is going on than the repre- 
sentatives of the money invested in railroad properties. 
The men in control of the property have been dealing more 
with the men who operate the engines than they have been 
with those whose savings were used in providing the 
equipment. 

As heretofore set forth, all hope of legislation at this 
session disappeared when the leaders of the majority party 
gave up any thought of getting the appropriation bills 
through Congress at this session. The appropriation bills 
are the only steeds on which riders could be mounted. 

The five-year-plan is still dead. From its ashes is arising 
a formidable move for government ownership without the 
camouflage of a five-year reprieve for the Railroad Admin- 
istration. The railroad employes are organizing with a 
view to “putting over” government ownership. 

They believe their pocketbooks will continue to be larger 
than ever before if they can accomplish that. All the eco- 
nomic questions raised or possible of being raised in con- 
nection with the proposal to go from private to government 
ownership have been answered by those who are partici- 
pating in that move in favor of it by the feeling of those 
engaged in the move that its accomplishment would be 
“good business” for them. 

President Wilson is expected to do what William G. Mc- 
Adoo advises him to do. The belief is that McAdoo is con- 
vinced that it would be of no political advantage to retain 
the organization known as the Railroad Administration. 
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Therefore, it is figured by those who have assumed that he 
was more concerned with his political ambition than any- 
thing else, he will recommend to the President that they 
make good on the threat or promise that if Congress does 
not grant the five-year extension the property will be 
promptly returned to its owners. 

That may be regarded as putting Mr. McAdoo down upon 
a low plane, but regardless of the thought on that point, it 
is a fact that ninety per cent of those who speculate on the 
subject attribute to Mr. McAdoo a political ambition that 
has put every other consideration into the background. 
They think he has been and still is playing to the organ- 
ized labor element. Another thought they have is that 
Director-General Hines is in sympathy with whatever may 
be done toward forwarding the supposed McAdoo ambition. 

Therefore, the fundamental assumption will be that the 
question of what to do with the railroads will be answered 
in the light of what it is supposed will help forward the Mc- 
Adoo candidacy. While Director-General Hines has shown 
a disposition to cultivate better relations with the general 
public and specifically with the shippers, that cultivation is 
attributed to a desire to do what is possible to remove the 
bad impression caused by the general orders pertaining to 
the settlement of loss and damage claims and the venue of 
suits, issued by John Barton Payne and John H. Howard, 
Nos. 18 and 57, being the most striking of the orders that 
rubbed a considerable part of the public the wrong way. 

Max Thelen, the new director of the division of public 
service, is revising the loss and damage rule relating to 
grain, which caused senators to have a spasm of questions 
about laws and rules of law when Clifford Thorne told 
about it. There is a feeling that John Barton Payne made 
McAdoo the most prominent member of the Shippers’ In- 
Bad Club and that Max Thelen’s task will be to get him out. 
A further feeling is that Thelen was selected to conciliate 
not only the shippers, but also the state commissioners. 
His service as a commissioner in California put him in 
touch with the shipping public, in a mediatory capacity, 
and his years of work in the National Association of Rail- 
way and Utility Commissioners gives him a full understand- 
ing of every angle of the state commission mind. 

Much of the opposition of shippers to any form of gov- 
ernment operation, the testimony at the capitol has shown, 
arises from the lack of service given by the railroad em- 
ployes during the year of government operation, and above 
all else the attitude of “what are you going to do about it?” 

President Wilson is expected to call in Director-General 
Hines for a talk soon after he returns to the country. Mr. 
Hines is expected to make recommendations, but, as before 
said, the dominating thought in Washington is that the 
decision will be made with an eye cast to the horizon for 
a calculation of the effect on Mr. McAdoo’s supposed am- 
bition. 

Postmaster-General Burleson, Secretary Baker, and other 
avowed government ownership men in the President’s ad- 
ministration are expected to oppose surrender of the con- 
trol over railroads—that is, if they are consulted. They 
are supposed to figure that surrender of the vast organiza- 
tion known as the Railroad Administration would be po- 
litically unwise, even if the railroad brotherhoods and 
unions are organizing with a view to fighting for govern- 
ment ownership. 


The fact that the men speaking for them at the capitol 
have come out into the open for government ownership, 
taken with the fact that they believe the railroads will be 
returned to their owners at the beginning of the next fiscal 
year, leads to the conclusion that the President and Mr. 
McAdoo have reached the conclusion that they cannot do 
anything more for their supposed ambition by holding the 
railroads than they have accomplished in the year they 
held them, and that possibly something for its advance- 
ment might result from their relinquishment. 

It is a settled conviction that, regardless of what Presi- 
dent Wilson does, the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, when the shift of political power decreed last 
November has been accomplished, will report legislation 
for the further handling of the railroad problem, almost, if 
not quite, like that recommended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. At this time there is interest in the 
various plans for guaranteeing income or “stabilizing” the 
finances of the railroads, but not enough to warrant any- 
body holding an opinion that the committee is likely to do 
anything other than herein indicated. 

As to the President’s rate-making power, in the event the 
railroads are not relinquished on June 30, the thought is 
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that an effort will be made to deprive him of it to the extent 
of restoring the Commission’s power of suspension. Ship- 
ers want some place to go with their objections to an in- 
crease in rates or charges, other than committees empow- 
ered practically to make decisions, composed of men with 
whom formerly they engaged in fights before the Commis- 
sion. In the event the conviction of the brotherhood chiefs 
that the roads will be returned on June 30 becomes a fact, 
the fact of return revives the act to regulate commerce in 
all its parts and displaces the federal control law, which, 
by its terms, is to continue only during the period of con- 
trol. : 


HINES AND EXECUTIVES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


The railroad presidents, in their conference with Di- 
rector-General Hines, February 7, made futile efforts to 
obtain from him either a confirmation or a denial of re- 
ports among them that, in the event it was decided to 
return the railroads to their owners, he would restore the 
presidents as the operating heads two or three months 
before such return, so as to enable them to regulate their 
organizations and have them function smoothly by the 
time the restoration is made. T. DeWitt Cuyler plainly 
asked him to speak on that point if he desired. Mr. Hines, 
however, made no mention of the point in which the ex- 
ecutives were most interested. Were such a policy to be 
followed, the central organization in Washington would 
necessarily be without a function other than that of wind- 
ing up its affairs. 


AGREEMENT WITH BROTHERHOODS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The railroad brotherhood chiefs have agreed with the 
Railroad Administration that they will not go before state 
legislatures asking for legislation for changes in the con- 
ditions of employment or anything of that kind. Usually 
every winter and spring the railroad brotherhoods ask for 
legislation in various states—for full-crew laws and things 
of that kind. 

During the period of federal control it is agreed that the 
place to ask for relief is Washington. The arrangement 
is that whenever there is anything the unions think should 
be changed, the subect will be brought up to Director-Gen- 
eral Hines for his consideration, the idea being that it will 
save raising the question as to whether a state can legis- 
late so as to require obedience by federal officials. 


FOR PRIVATE OPERATION 


The following resvlutions have been adopted by the 
American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association: 





Whereas, The Director General of Railroads has recommended 
to the Congress of the United States that federal control of the 
railroads be extended until January 1, 1924—a period of five 
years—and has declared that it is wholly impracticable as well 
as opposed to the public interest for the government to operate 
the railroads for twenty-one months after peace under the 
present law; and ; 

Whereas, It is the sense of the members of the American 
Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association assembled in con- 
vention, . 

That government ownership, management or operation of 
railroads is not conducive to economic efficiency, and that 
private initiative, enterprise and responsibility in the creation, 
extension, improvement and operation of the American rail- 
roads should as a matter of national policy be fostered and 
preserved. 

That the extension of the present system of federal control for 
a period of five years, or any extension beyond the limitation 
now prescribed by law of one year and nine months after the 
proclamation of. peace, is prejudicial to the public interest. 

That the recognized impracticability of continuing the gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads of twenty-one months after 
peace under the present law is a good reason why the properties 
should be relinquished, and, that in view of the termination of 
hostilities, it should be the policy of the railroad administration 
to restore the integrity of individual properties and prepare for 
their return to the respective owners. 

That the principle of reasonable, responsible and adeauate 
government regulation of transportation facilities is recognized 
and accepted, but that such regulation should provide for the 
encouragement, protection and development of the railroads. 

Be it Resoived, That energetic efforts should be exerted to 
accomplish the early return of the transportation systems of 
the country to the control and management of their owners, 
after the enactment of suitable legislation for the protection of 
the shipping and traveling public and the carriers. 
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RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Federal supervision of water transportation, enlarged 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
water and rail rates, and the improvement of all nav- 
igable streams on which commerce could be established 
were recommended to Congress February 7 in a declara- 
tion of principles adopted by the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress at the closing session of its fourteenth 
annual meeting. 

The convention declared that it was the imperative duty 
of Congress to systematize and improve the waterways 
in such a manner.as to serve the public interest, and that 
this duty could not be escaped. It went on record, how- 
ever, as indorsing improvement of only such streams as 
could be utilized for commerce, and rebuked those who 
advocate appropriations for “ulterior or secondary results.” 

“Appropriations of the public revenue can be justified 
only on evidence affording a reasonable assurance that 
channels so improved will be used for water transporta- 
tion,” the declaration said. “No ulterior or secondary re- 
sult constitutes a sufficient justification. Those who ad- 
vocate improved facilities of navigation with the expecta- 
tion only of reducing competitive rates by rail are advocat- 
ing public expenditures inconsistent with public duty or 
wise economics.” 

Co-ordination of rail and water facilities and abolition 
of destructive competitive warfare between the two were 
favored, and the congress expressed its “unity and sym- 
pathy with transportation by rail, highway and air.” The 
advent of the airplane was hailed as an important factor 
in transportation. 

A system of waterways that would most effectually serve 
the largest areas of the country was advocated, with 
preference given trunk or through streams, particularly 
where they intersect feeders or branch lines, thus extend- 
ing the length of boat movement without “breaking bulk.” 


Hines on Waterways 


Following is the address of Walker D. Hines, Director- 
General of Railroads, before the convention: 


“I am very glad indeed to have an opportunity to put 
briefly before you my thoughts on this important subject. 
My view is that there must be a very important destiny 
for the large waterways in this country. I cannot rec- 
oncile myself to the view that a great national highway 
like one of our waterways can properly be regarded as 
economically useless. It seems to me there must be a 
very important economical transportation use and that 
we ought to find a way to demonstrate that use and avail 
ourselves of it. In the past the government has devoted 
a great deal of attention and money to the improvement 
of these waterways, but so far there has been a missing 
link which was of vital importance to supply. It is not 
sufficient merely to provide a waterway. It is equally 
important to provide the means for an interchange of 
traffic between the waterway and other means of trans- 
portation. I have been in contact with the railroad busi- 
ness for a great many years and I have been increasingly 
convinced of this proposition: That a railroad will not 
succeed, no matter how good it is, unless it has business 
and that a trunk line railroad will not succeed unless it 
has feeders to supply the business. I believe that is 
equally true of a waterway. After all, broadly speaking, 
the waterway constitutes a sort of trunk line highway 
of transportation, and so long as the waterway has no 
feeders which will bring traffic to it I think the chances 
for its great opportunities are not realized. Therefore, it 
seems to me, the missing link has been that under the 
old form of private management of railroads the railroads 
had no substantial interest in acting as feeders to the 
waterways and, of course, there was no other form of 
feeder available, and hence the trunk line waterway was 
not in a position to succeed because an opportunity to 
link together ‘to the extent at least of making a beginning, 
the railroad systems of the country and some of these 
important waterways, so that, for the time being, at least, 
we would have an articulated system wherein the water- 
Way as well as the railroad would play a part and the 
railroad could be utilized as a feeder for the waterway. 
_ “As our country progresses and develops more and more 
In practice the dominant idea that the resources of the 
country must be so combined as to produce the best re- 
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sults for the people, it seems to me one of the destinies 
of the transportation situation is that there must be this 
close co-operation between the railroads and the water- 
ways, so that there can be used to the best advantage 
in the economic development of the country both the rail 
highway and the water highway. That is a matter that 
cannot be accomplished in a day. On the one hand you 
have got to have the sympathetic desire to effect a com- 
bination, and under the old form of private management 
that sympathetic desire was lacking. In addition to hav- 
ing the sympathetic desire you have got to work the thing 
out in a practical businesslike way, so as to create the 
connections which will admit of the transfer of business 
from rail to water and from water to rail so as to make 
it an economical, businesslike and profitable thing to 
handle traffic by the railway and the waterway in con- 
junction, instead of handling traffic by the railroad only. 
At the present time traffic can be delivered from a branch 
railroad line to a main railroad line or from one 
main railroad line to another main railroad line with- 
out breaking bulk through the delivery of the car. Of 
course, that applies mostly to carload traffic, and 
that, of course, is the great bulk of the important 
traffic of the country. Even less-than-carload traffic, 
in many cases, can and is delivered from one line to 
another without breaking bulk. We have a situation be- 
tween the railroad and the waterway where, in order to 
have the railroads serve the waterway as a feeder, you 
have got to have a transfer of the freight, involving a 
rehandling. It is important, in order to make the thing 
successful, to adopt a method of rehandling which is 
businesslike and economical, and that is a practical prob- 
lem which it will take time to work out. 

“IT have been tremendously interested ever since I 
came into the Railroad Administration (on its first day) 
in seeing how we could make a practical, sympathetic and 
helpful experiment with a view not only to furnishing the 
desire to have the railroad feed the waterway so as to 
get a really economical and beneficial use of the water- 
way, but with a view also to finding a practical method 
of effecting this rehandling of the traffic between the rail- 
road and the waterway, so as to accomplish a really eco- 
nomical result. The Railroad Administration has under- 
taken to do that. It is working at it, and working at it 
in an earnest and sympathetic spirit and I am directing 
that work at the present time with a definite belief and 
conviction that with these great national waterways upon 
which the government has already expended so much 
money we can and must find a way to make them an 
economic success. I am watching with the greatest in- 
terest the results that are being planned for in that 
direction. The waterways upon which the Railroad Ad- 
ministration is now attempting to conduct operations are 
in charge, as far as the government operations are con- 
cerned, of men who are in the heartiest sympathy with 
the purpose to make the endeavor a complete success. 
Of course, it takes time. The thing cannot be done over- 
night. I might say there is still a third element. You 
have not only got to have the desire to make it a success, 
you have not only to work out means of effecting an 
economical transfer of the traffic from rail to water and 
from water to rail, but you have got to impress upon the 
business public the economic desirability of handling the 
traffic that way, and those things do require time to ac- 
complish, but we are trying to utilize to the best advan- 
tage the time we have left, and I want to give you gentle- 
men the assurance that we want to make it a success 
and that there will be nobody in the country more com- 
pletely gratified with a complete success in this matter 
than I will be. 


“Since the matter of time is a subject of such impor- © 


tance, the consideration of this waterway matter has an 
important bearing upon the problem which the Railroad 
Administration has presented to Congress, and I want to 
state as briefly as I can the situation that we have put 
before Congress in that regard. * * #* 

“One of the important incidental benefits, in my opinion, 
is that it (the five years’ extension plan) gives a very 
much to be desired additional opportunity to work out 
this highly important experiment in the way of articulating 
the great water highways.of the country with the railroads. 
Naturally, if we are facing a relinquishment in a few 
months, or even in twenty-one months after peace, we are 
hampered in what we can do in working out to a success- 
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ful conclusion this problem of waterway development in 
the way that we earnestly desire to work it out. I doubt 
if there is anything that comes closer to making certain 
the beneficial use of the utility which we all feel is in 
the waterways, and I don’t know of any way which offers 
anything like the same hope of an effective administration 
of that utility as will come from the Railroad Administra- 
tion having a reasonable opportunity to carry out the work 
upon which it has entered with such an earnest desire 
for success.” 

Views of W. J. Bryan. 


Following is the substance of the address proposing dual 
ownership of the railroads by the government and private 
interests delivered by William Jennings Bryan: 

“The railroad problem is by far the largest of the re- 
construction problems now confronting the nation. To 
understand the subject it is necessary to know not only 
the railroads as they are, but also the railroads as they 
are planned. The more important roads were taken over 
by the government as a war measure, but the act which 
authorized this limited the control to a period of twenty- 
one months after the conclusion of peace, so that affirm- 
ative action is necessary in order to continue government 
operation. Director-General McAdoo has suggested that 
the period of control be extended until the first of January, 
1924, in order that government operation may be tested 
more fully and under normal conditions. But this propo- 
sition, as might have been expected, has aroused a prompt 
protest from those who represent the controlling railroad 
interests. 

“The plan supported by the railroads contemplates a 
return to private ownership under a so-called unified sys- 
tem of control, with the federal government exercising 
exclusive supervision over all railroad traffic, intrastate 
as well as interstate. The railroads have for years had 
this change in view. 

“The situation was bad enough when supervision was 
divided between the federal government and the several 
states. No one acquainted with politics during the last 
twenty-five years can have forgotten the reign of corrup- 
tion. If it was a scandal under the old system, what may 
we expect if all authority is centralized at Washington 
and the railroads are given ‘so large a stake in the elec- 
tion of a president, senators and congressmen? 

“If the people must choose between private ownership, 
on the one hand, with all the evils inherent in the private 
monopoly and all the dangers involved in a system of cor- 
ruption nationwide and the injustice which would be in- 
volved in private ownership under federal, not state, su- 
pervision, and, on the other hand, direct government own- 
ership, they will, when informed, choose the federal own- 
ership. 

“But I think they are hardly prepared to make that 
choice now. In the first place, they will be appalled by 
the new indebtedness which would have to be incurred. 
With a bonded debt of sixteen billions and a half, which, 
we are informed, may rise to twenty-five billions before the 
armies are demobilized and the war bills have been paid, 
the people will hardly be willing to add twenty billions 
more in order to pay for the railroads. 

“To my mind the plan most easily presented and de- 
fended is a dual plan in which the federal government will 
own and operate, not the entire railroad system of the 
country, but only a trunk line system sufficient to give 
every state an outlet for its products and an inlet for 
its purchases. 

“Such a system would effectively regulate interstate 


commerce, and yet would cost but a small sum compared — 


with the nationalization of all railroads. Such a system 
would also meet with the objections made to the establish- 
ment of a gigantic bureau at Washington, and the objec- 
tions based upon the fear of centralization—a real fear—in 
support of which many illustrations can be drawn from 
history. The government can easily enter upon this par- 
tial nationalization by the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the advisability and cost of such a system, 
and the report can be made after investigation and acted 
upon before the time set for the return of the railroads 
to private ownership. 

“The dual plan contemplates not only a trunk line sys- 
tem owned and operated by the federal government, but 
the ownership and operation of the local network of roads 
by the several states. The government could, for instance, 
take over one first-class trunk line between the Atlantic 
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seaboard and the Great Lakes at Chicago; another to ‘the 
Mississippi Valley at St. Louis; another to the Middle 
West, and lines to the north, south and central Pacitic 
coast; also north and south lines, and so on. 

“This nationalized system. engaged in interstate com- 
merce would traverse all the states. It would compete 
with privately or state owned railroads in service and 
in economy of operation, not in rates, because the govern- 
ment would fix all interstate rates, as it does at present. 
This would give an opportunity to test the relative merits 
of private vs. public ownership. The government-owned 
system would have lower fixed charges because its bonds 
would be issued at lower interest rates. The resulting 
profits could be used either to extend the system or pay 
off the debt. The taking over of a trunk line would not 
embarrass the owners of branch lines (whether owned by 
a corporation or a state), because the trunk line would 
be open to all on fair and impartial terms. In other 
words, while it is government ownership, the larger part 
of the problem is distributed among forty-eight states and 
can be extended over a number of years. 

“If the dual plan is adopted the government can, in a 
short time, .put into operation a trunk line system 
which will make each state independent in regard to rail- 
roads within its borders, because, whether these railroads 
be long or short, they can find an outlet over the national 
system, and the states can put the system of government 
ownership into operation as rapidly as public sentiment is 
ready, exercising in the meantime a complete control over 
intrastate traffic. 

“The dual plan harmonizes with our form of government 
in that it provides for national ownership and operation of 
a system of national lines, and state ownership and opera- 
tion of local lines. Where connecting local lines extend 
through several states joint traffic arrangements can be 
made without difficulty, first, because the adjoining states 
will be equally interested in through traffic arrangements; 
and second, because the national trunk line system, ever 
open for use, will compel fairness in the fixing of rates on 
other interstate lines.” 


Address of Frank Lyon. 


Frank Lyon of Washingon advocated revision of legis- 
lation to prevent the railways from making low rates to 
points on waterways while maintaining much higher rates 
to inland points. 

“In the struggle for business every means of competition 
between the railroads and water lines has been employed,” 
said he. “In order to destroy competition by water, rail 
carriers made effective rates at nominal figures until the 
water lines for lack of revenue had to withdraw their 
boats, when the railroads would restore the old or even 
higher rates to reimburse themselves for the losses sus- 
tained in driving the water lines out of business. The 
object of this character of competition was to secure a 
monopoly of transportation between all points reached by 
the railroad. 


“This character of competition was destructive of the 
development of small steamship companies. No one ad- 
vised as to the practice of the railroads would invest 
money in a steamship business which could be so easily 
destroyed. It is a matter of history that as the railroads 
developed transportation over the inland waterways dis- 
appeared until it has long been negligible in quantity. 

“Under the act to regulate commerce, which became a 
law in 1887, the railroads retained this power to destroy 
water lines through charging less to the port than to the 
interior point. Many interior points filed complaints be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission alleging that 
they were unjustly discriminated against by reason of the 
lower charge for the greater service to the more distant 
point. These contests availed little. Either the Commis- 
sion or the courts decided that the circumstances and con- 
ditons were dissimilar at the port and that the rail car- 
rier under the law was permitted to charge a lower rate 
than to the interior. 

“In 1910 the law was amended and Congress provided 
that no less charge should be made for the longer distance 
unless the Interstate Commerce Commission gave special 
authority permitting the lower charge. The law, however, 
did not attempt to limit the meaning of the words ‘sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions’ which, 
through a period of thirty years, had come to have a ju- 
dicial meaning or interpretation. That meaning was that 
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if there were competition, either rail or water, at the more 
distant point, the circumstances and conditions were there- 
by dissimilar and the lower rate could be charged. Hence 
when the Commission, upon application of the rail car- 
riers, has been called upon to determine whether permis- 
sion should be granted to take the lower charge for the 
longer haul, it has found itself confronted with this defini- 
tion of substantially similar circumstances and conditions, 
and it has made its decisions accordingly. Probably the 
leading cases arose in the competition of transcontinental 
business. 

“When the Panama Canal was opened in 1914 many 
steamship companies were organized for the purpose of 
engaging in this transcontinental business both east and 
west bound. As this trade developed, competition arose be- 
tween the steamship companies. This competition became 
involved with railroad competition and with market com- 
petition. The railroads claimed that they were forced to 
make lower rates between the coasts owing to the water 
competition between the coasts. Nevertheless, the low rail- 
road rates were not between the coasts, but were between 
interior points such as Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City 
and the Pacific coast. 

“Thus the steamship companies in their effort to secure 
business between Atlantic and Pacific ports had not only 
to meet the competiton of the rail carriers operating be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, who were permitted 
to charge less from New York to Pacific coast terminals 
than was charged to interior Rocky Mountain points, but 
they were further forced to meet the competition of rail 
carriers from Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago halfway 
across the continent. ‘ 


“These transcontinental cases are but illustrations of 
what exists at every river landing on our inland waters 
and at every port on our coasts. After the railroads have 
driven the steamships out of business the rates in many 
cases are increased, sometimes to the level ‘of the inter- 
mediate rates and sometimes not quite to that level, but 
the primary object has been to have the rate kept at 
such a level that no well advised steamship man would 
invest money in the operation of steamships. 

“Now we come to the real question before this conven- 
tion. We must be ready to say to Congress that we do not 
wish public moneys to be appropriated for the improve- 
ments of our waterways as long as you leave upon the 
statute books a law that permits either the carrier or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take from the steam- 
ship companies the business which they have developed or 
prevent them from securing a business which might be 
developed by authorizing lower rates to water competitive 
points than to intermediate destinations. 


“We stand for the steamship under all circumstances. 
This convention must take its stand for the steamship or 
against it. To that end I suggest the convention recom- 
mend to Congress that the fourth section of the act to reg- 
ulate commerce be re-enacted to prevent railroads from 
charging less for the longer than for the shorter distance 
in order to meet steamship competition at the more dis- 
tant point. It that becomes the law then he who wishes 
to engage in coastwise or interior railway transportation 
will know that he may continue in business so long as 
there is no more efficient transporter of freight and pas- 
sengers.” 

Address of Secretary Redfield. 


In his address Secretary Redfield of the Department 
of Commerce deplored the lost motion in loading and 
unloading vessels in American ports, declaring that the 
methods used in ancient times were still in vogue to-day. 
He declared that radical improvements must be made in 
this system if America is to compete effectively for the 
commerce of the world. He said in part: 

“Economy which means the absence of expenditure has 
been lost. You have failed to gain. That is not economy 
—that is waste. Money is in a certain sense a tool of 
power, a means for work, not for avarice, but for the 
development of business. We have not had sense to see 
the difference between the absence of spending and econ- 
omy. Economy is wise expenditure, it is not the absence 
of spending. 

“Let me give you an instance. When the Spanish war 
broke out, the lighthouses along the Atlantic coast of 
the United States were not connected with one another 
by telephone or telegraph or the life-saving system. It 
became evident that for the safety of the country these 
lighthouses should be connected with one another. You 
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remember, those of you from New England, that it was 
thought that Cervera’s fleet might make a visit. So finally 
all the lighthouses were connected up with the rest of 
the lighthouses of the country by the telephone system. 
The war ending, the usual passion, not for economy, but 
for the absence of expenditure, came, and when I took 
charge of the Department of Commerce that telephone 
system had gone, as there had been no appropriation for 
its maintenance. 

“At that time there was’ no present indication of enter- 
ing into another war, but in the course of time another 
war came, and some hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were spent putting back the telephone system which had 
once been used. Now, was the absence of that expenditure 
economy? Was it economy to entirely duplicate, on a 
larger scale, a system that had been allowed to go into 
neglect? Every sensible man knows that appropriations 
would have been well spent and would have saved money. 
Economy is not represented by the amount spent, but 
by the wisdom of the expenditure, and there are times 
when economy may require large expenditures and when 
the failure to make it is wasteful. We have got to learn 
a wise sense of balance in expenditures in this country. 
We have got to learn the difference in expenditure and 
balance. 

“It is not so much what it costs the ship to run that 
counts—it is the idle time of the vessel that takes the 
heart out of the business. Look at it a moment and you 
will see it, I am sure. On the lakes a vessel carrying 
freight can only run, because of ice, eight months in 
the year, but did you ever think that with that handicap 
the lake steamer puts a month or more greater earning 
time in her eight months’ year than the ocean cargo 
puts in a twelve months’ year, for there is more earning 
time in a lake vessel with her time cut down one-third 
than the ocean cargo with her full year. The reason is 
that the ocean cargo vessel in her harbors lies idle so 
much of the time, and while she is idle she is 100 per 
cent lost. Everything is spent upon her while she is 
idle. She lays fifteen days in a port on this side and about 
twenty-one days in port on the other side, a total of 
thirty-six days. 

“We must face the ‘real problem. If ships are to be 
permitted to spend fifteen days on one end and twenty-one 
on the other, practically idle, as is now the case, no matter 
how cheaply they run at sea their operation cannot be 
profitable. We must improve our dock facilities for load- 
ing and unloading cargoes, so that a vessel may enter 
and clear from our ports within a period of a few days. 
This is the practical solution of the problem which we now 
have before us.” 

Noble and Sanders. 

That the Mississippi River will be the industrial salva- 
tion of the middle West was the prediction made by 
M. J. Sanders, New Orleans, federal manager, Mississippi- 
Warrior Waterways. The upbuilding of water travel can- 
not be accomplished by private capital, he said, and noth- 
ing but the full strength of the federal government can 
possibly restore water transportation in this country. 

The appointment of a secretary of transportation in the 
President’s cabinet, suggested by Senator Joseph E. Rans- 
dell, president of the convention, was endorsed by H. 8S. 
Noble, of New York, federal manager of the New York 
and New Jersey Canal Section, Division of Inland Water- 
ways. 

“But I will go a bit further than the President,” he 
said. “I believe that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should have the same jurisdiction over the regulation 
of water rates as it has in the regulation of rail rates. 
Both water and rail transportation must work together 
in order to bring about the best results. Canals and rail- 
roads should not be competitors. They should have 
through rates on an equitable basis and each support the 
other.” 

That the canals aided materially in relieving railroad 
congestion during the war was his statement. On the 
Delaware-Raritan Canal alone, he said, more than 250,000 
tons of freight was handled at a time when it was prac- 
tically impossible to get freight transported by rail be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. 


Black on Transportation. 


Major General Wm. M. Black, chief of engineers, United 
States Army, speaking on “Transportation,” said: 
“On the transportation available depends the ability 
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of our nation to secure for itself the maximum returns 
from the productivity of its widespread domain. 

“Unless ample means of transportation are available 
and each class of transportation is used fully for the work 
for which it is best fitted, the necessary distribution of 
our country’s products cannot be made. 

“It is, therefore, incumbent on us, as a nation, to see 
to it that all of our means of transportation are developed, 
and are used—each in co-ordination with the others, so 
that the maximum and therefore most economical results 
will be secured. 

“The recent effort to increase transportation by water 
throughout our country, rendered a necessity by demand 
of the war which could not be fulfilled by the railroads 
alone, has brought out more clearly than before, the ob- 
stacles in this necessary co-ordination and has emphasized 
the need for the removal of these obstacles. 

“It is notorious that the existing system of railroad 
freight rates is not based on this principle—the cost of 
service rendered, being in some cases greater and in some 
cases less than the rate. It is further notorious that at 
the present time the classification of the freight itself, 
on which is based the charges for carrying any given 
commodity by rail, bears little relation to this principle. 
It is understood that one of the reforms being effected 
by the present Railroad Administration is a revisal of 
these classification schedules toward a proper basis, but 
as yet, in so far as known, no move has been made for 
such a revision of the freight rates as will base these 
rates on the cost of the service. 

“The contention that it is impossible to decide the cost 
of the service rendered is a reflection on the intelligence 
of railway operators. If freight classification be based on 
the care necessary for the safe carriage of goods and the 
kind of equipment required for their transportation, the ap- 
plication of modern methods of analysis and cost keeping 
will readily determine cost of the service for each class, 
or at least a practicable and reasonable approximation to 
such cost. 

“Another basis for the fixing of freight rates is that the 
rtes shall be lower to points where there is water com- 
petition. In other words, therefore, if the rates to such 
points be fair for the cost of service rendered, the rates to 
points not having this water competition must be unfairly 
high, or if the rates to points having water competition are 
less than the cost of the service rendered—always includ- 
“ing in this phrase ‘a fair profit to the investors’—then the 
deficiency must be made up by higher rates to the interior 
points. 


“The whole proceeding appears to me entirely contrary 
to our conception of the ideas of government. If rates 
be made low to a certain point and the deficiency in rev- 
enues then made up by higher rates to other points, the 
railroad company is developing the favored points at the 
expense of the remainder of the community. In other 
words, the railway is taxing one set of communities for 
the benefit of another set of communities. It is exercising 
a right of taxation which in all free governments has been 
delegated by the people only to their duly elected repre- 
sentatives. Further than that, if the railroads are devel- 
oping manufacturing and other interests of certain sec- 
tions of the country at the expense of similar interests 
in other sections, then again they are exercising powers 
only intended to be vested in the duly elected representa- 
tives of the pople. 

“The system is a distinctly selfish one, devised simply 
for th greater prosperity of the railroads, and involves the 
exercise of powers and of functions which have nothing 
to do with the fundamental reason for which the railroads 
exist, that is, as carriers of goods. 


“Let us insist on a change. Let us demand that com- 
mon carriers be restricted to their duty as common Ccar- 
riers; that the freight rates be based scientifically on the 
cost of service and that all agencies be co-ordinated and 
made to have proper arrangements for the interchange of 
traffic. But let us be fair. Let us subject all common 
carriers to equal treatment, having such regard for the 
peculiar conditions pertaining to each class as to make no 
regulations which will impose an undue burden on any. 

“Transportation forms a fundamental part of the founda- 
tion on which the business of the country is supported. If 
this foundation be firm and secure the superstructure may 
be shaken at times, but is in no danger of destruction. 
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If, however, the foundation be not secure, but is sup- 
ported by temporary props which require constant atten- 
tion and repair, business itself is rendered insecure and 
there being a possibility of destruction a panicky feel- 
ing at least is developed whenever any slight disturbance 
is felt. A system of freight rates resting on an arbitrary 
and artificial basis is such a prop. The constant calls for 
the intervention of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
show this. 

“The Railroad Administration is making an honest effort 
to help transportation in general. The former and the 
present Director-General of Railways have been working 
vigorously to bring about a revival of water transportation. 
But the United States Railroad Administration is a rail- 
road administration with a waterway appendix. Almost 
all of the officials have been officials of railroad corpora- 
tions, trained in the railroad viewpoint. This makes their 
situation difficult when the question arises of building up 
what they have always considered a rival. Should we not 
have a Department of Transportation charged with the 
development and co-ordination of all of the transportation 
agencies of the nation, and empowered to make such regu- 
lations and changes in existing conditions as a careful study 
may show necessary? The necessity for railway, waterway 
and highway development—all should come within its 
activities. The task of such a department would be ardu- 
ous, and time will be required to determine the steps neces- 
sary and the means for carrying them into execution. Is 
it not high time that the work is started? Should not 
this convention work toward this end?” 


Highway and Waterway Correlation. 


Speaking on the correlation of highway and waterway 
transport, Peter G. Ten Eyck said: 

“Tf Christianity is the great cause and propelling force 
in civilization, it is manifest that even Christianity could 
not have been carried to the uttermost ends of the earth 
without the assistance of proper transportation facilities. 

“The three great arteries of commerce or modes of 
transportation are the highways, the waterways and the 
railways, named in their order of age of service to man. 
The trails were the first highways of the human race, later 
the waterways, and finally the railways. The trails gave 
way to lanes, later to improved permanent roads, and 
finally to an organized system of improved highways. 
The usefulness of the waterways increased with the im- 
provement in the art of navigation. 


“The recent perfecting of the gasoline motor has revolu- 
tionized the movement of traffic both on land and water. 
The gasoline motor truck has increased the value of the 
farm, shortening the distance between the farms and the 
markets in the cities. It has made all men neighbors by 
making it possible for the rural communities to obtain the 
conveniences of their city brothers. It will eventually lift 
the farming business into the class of desirable industries 
from a living standpoint. 

“About the time that the motor truck was born it was 
popular for the politician and the legislators to harass 
and heckle the transportation property owners. We have 
arrived at a time that this must stop. All broad-minded 
and thinking men know that if our transportation proper- 
ties are not financially successful that it will be the means 
of the ruination of our entire country, because our rail- 
ways, highways and waterways are to this country what 
the arteries and veins are to the human body, and if they 
are destroyed and the entire structure will die. 

“We are laboring under the disadvantage of having our 
waterways under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War, 
our highways under the Secretary of Agriculture and our 
railroads under the Secretary of the Treasury and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as well as the various public 
service commissions in the different states. 

“Authority must be given or vested in one body with 
competent jurisdiction entitling it to pass authoritatively 
on any and all subjects pertaining to all transport matters. 

“This governing body must deal without prejudice with 
the railroads of this country and permit them to earn 
enough so that they in turn can pay a living wage to the 
worker, make the necessary extensions, repairs and prop- 
erly maintain the property so that it can be operated with 
safety to the traveling public and pay a reasonable return 
to the large number of investors throughout the United 
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States amounting to approximately one-third of the popu- 
lation. 

“We must realize that transportation facilities are going 
through a period of readjustment, that the motor truck has 
taken a certain class of business away from the railroads, 
and until the railways, waterways and highway motor 
trucks readjust themselves, so that they will only handle 
that class of business for which they are best adapted te 
handle, the nation must see that there is no destruction to 
any one of these different branches of public service in- 
dustries. 

“The various states have expended a considerable amount 
of money in improving their highways. The national gov- 
ernment has appropriated millions for national aid. Be- 
fore we get too deep into the improvement of highways a 
comprehensive plan must be worked out covering the en- 
tire United States so that the roads to be improved by 
government aid will be developed and built in the differ- 
ent states by the federal government and so located that 
when the project has been completed they will connect up 
with similar roads in other states and thus make a com- 
plete and comprehensive interstate highway system. 


“They should be so located with the idea of serving the 
greatest number of people possible per mile of road in each 
state, and so located as to operate in conjunction with the 
railways and waterways rather than to be a competitor 
to them. The highway system should be built with the 
idea of increasing traffic not only for themselves but for 
the railroads and waterways rather than to operate in op- 
position to either of them, or compete for that class of 
business which can best be handled by the present traffic 
facilities. 

“To accomplish this we must have a comprehensive and 
efficient organization on highways or good roads in charge 
of an experienced engineer who is an expert in road build- 
ing, road construction and operation. Proper plans and 
specifications for different localities should be standard- 
ized for road construction, giving due consideration to the 
climatic and local conditions in the various localities in 
the states, including the population, contour, soil, class of 
traffic, business and labor. Only in this way can a popular 
comprehensive efficient system for national aid be promut- 
gated. 


“The motor vehicle has made the highways as important 
as either of the other modes of transportation. 


“The motor vehicle has increased the size of the load 
and decreased the time between points of delivery. This 
demand has created an improved roadway or highway, 
which in turn has again increased the size of the load and 
decreased the time of delivery so that today there are as 
many passengers carried in the automobile as there are 
on the railways and as much freight carried per day as 
on our inland waterways. With all this return of traffic 
to the highways the railroads are carrying more freight 
and passengers than at any other time in their history, 
which all proves that these three fundamental carriers are 
not naturally competitors, but should be co-operative in 
their service.” 


Traffic in the Air. 


“Future Air Traffic and Necessary Regulations Govern- 
ing Same,” was the subject of an address by Alan R. 
Hawley of New York, president of the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica. “Aerial transportation is here and is here to stay, as 
an auxiliary to land and water transportation,” said he. 
“Aerial transportation bears the same relation to land 
and water transportation that the wireless bears to the 
“sng mail and telegraph. It is faster—very much 
aster.” 


Delegates to the convention from Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Illinois met in separate session and formed 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, to 
bring about the deepening of the channel of the St. Law- 
Tence River to permit seagoing vessels to enter the Great 
Lakes. The Dominion of Canada has provided for the 
enlargement of the Welland Canal between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. This work in all probability will be com- 
Pleted this year. This will leave approximately 46 miles 
upon the St. Lawrence River requiring improvement to 
make it navigable for ocean vessels. The primary purpose 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association 
will be to make this improvement possible through joint 
action by the United States and Canada. 
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REPORTS OF REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


The report of Regional Director Aishton to the Director- 
General for the Northwestern Region, under date of Dec. 
20, 1918, for the year 1918 was given out for publication 
February 10. It was prepared to cover two periods: (a) 
That covering the period during the existence of the en- 
tire Western Region, or until it was separated into three 
regions June 30. (b) That period after June 30, to the 
close of the year. Following are Mr. Aisliton’s comments: 

‘Unification of Terminals—Terminal managers were ap- 
pointed at the more important traffic centers, and their 
work has been largely along the lines of co-ordinating the 
work of the various railroads interested in such terminals, 
resulting in the economies shown in the statements. 

“In only one of the large terminals have we discon- 
tinued the supervision of the owning railroads and placed 
the jurisdiction under one supervision, and that is at 
Seattle, Wash. 

“This is a very radical departure from all methods fol- 
lowed heretofore in connection with such unifications, and 
involved a very considerable rearrangement to bring about 
the complete unification. 

“This plan has not been in existence long enough to 
determine as to its complete success in its present form, 
but is being worked out, and we believe will finally prove 
entirely satisfactory. 

“The unification of terminals also includes the unifica- 
tion and abandonment of some stations. Ninety passenger 
and 136 freight stations have been closed by reason of 
this action. 

“In connection with the unification of terminals, and 
particularly as applied to Chicago, one of the largest ter- 
minals in the country, we have put in effect a great many 
arrangements that not only result in economy, but effi- 
ciency in the movement of traffic, by using, to a greater 
extent than heretofore, the outer belt lines, namely, the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Indiana Harbor Belt rail- 
roads. . 

“This arrangement is working out very satisfactorily 
and enables the better handling of the local business in 
the downtown districts. 

“We found a great many industries were served by two 
or more railroads; in some cases as many as 19 different 
railroads serving one plant or district, solely for com- 
petitive reasons, and with a very great waste. Wherever 
it has been possible or practicable to do so this has been 
eliminated and the switching at a single industry confined 
to one line, traffic or competitive reasons being, therefore, 
totally disregarded. 

“The report also includes a number of points where 
such action has not been taken for the reason that no 
increase in efficiency or economy in operation could be 
shown. : 

“Sailing-Day Plan for Movement of Merchandise—The 
sailing-day plan for the movement of merchandise to 
specified points on designated days, as introduced in the 
Northwestern Region, has resulted in greater regularity 
and promptness in transportation service, as well as econ- 
omy in the use of cars. At the present time practically 
every principal station in the region is included in the 
plan. Through cars have been inaugurated, excluding 
transfer of freight wherever possible from Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North and'South Dakota, and Iowa, in- 
cluding cars for San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, and 
other coast points. 

“The operation of ‘pick-up’ cars on certain days at divi- 
sion points has been inaugurated and, on two of the rail- 
roads, resulted in a saving of 652 cars for the month of 
November. 

“The saving of cars in the entire region at present 
amounts to approximately 15,000 per month, an economy 
which is reflected in a larger available supply of equip- 
ment for other purposes. ’ 

“At Chicago, the largest terminal in the region, with a 
large number of receiving and transfer stations, the de- 
velopment of this plan is under the immediate supervision 
of the terminal manager. 

“Reduction of Passenger-Train Mileage— This has 
amounted to 23,280,400 miles per annum; estimated saving 
of $1 per train-mile. 

“In the Western Region this has largely been brought 
about by the elimination of duplicate service via various 
lines by the lengthening out of some of the through sched- 
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ules, enabling through trains to perform local service, and 
thereby reduce the local train mileage. It was attempted, 
prior to government control, to bring this same thing 
about, but competitive reasons prevented carrying out the 
complete plans. 

“Reduction of Freight-Train Mileage—This shows an 
economy of $2,270,552, and is made up entirely of duplicate 
service on two or more railroads in the same territory, and 
includes local as well as time freight service. The esti- 
mate is based upon $2 per train-mile. 

“Salary Reductions, General Office Forces—This is prin- 
cipally made up by the transferring of salaries from the 
Railroad Administration to the corporation pay rolls, and 
represents a saving of $781,439.18. 

“Traffic Offices—The closing of off-line passenger and 
freight offices and the rearrangement of their forces has 
resulted in a saving to the Railroad Administration of 
$1,744,355 per annum. This has possibly caused some in- 
convenience to the public, but through the methods 
adopted of requiring local railroads to be in position to 
furnish information heretofore furnished by off-line of- 
ficers, while possibly not as complete in its form as yet as 
the off-line organization, in my opinion it will finally prove 
just as satisfactory as under the old method. It requires 
a considerable period to not only educate the local forces 
but to also acquaint shippers with the arrangement in ef- 
fect for taking care of the former activities of off-line 
forces. 

“Consolidated Ticket Offices—This is shown for the 
Northwestern Region only, and is estimated to save $310,- 
730 per annum. This unification will prove of inestimable 
benefit to the public, and am entirely satisfied that it will 
never be changed. 

“Movement of Oil Traffic—Early in the year we were 
confronted with the shortage of oil in the eastern territory 
for munition plants, and for export. After a conference 
with the oil shippers, an organization was installed at 
Kansas City to co-operate with the oil interests in the 
handling of the oil out of the so-called ‘mid-continent 
field’ in Kansas and Oklahoma. 

“As an indication of the success of the plan, the figures 
indicate that there was an increase in tank-car mileage 
per day of from 57 to 117. 

“This statement shows an increase in loading from 


_ January 1 to June 30, 1918, to be 28,569 cars, but of this 


19,500 was in the period April 30 to June 30. These figures 
of increased loading are only shown to June 30, at the time 
of the splitting of the Western Region, but the figures for 
the first nine months of 1918 show an increase of 50,000 
cars, as compared with the same period of the previous 
year, and our information from the oil interests is that 
this was accomplished without any additional tank cars. 
This was brought about entirely by the movement in solid 
trains of 25 cars or more to distributing centers, and the 
return of the tank cars in like manner, and could not have 
been accomplished under competitive conditions, it being 
necessary, in the consolidation of trains, to totally dis- 
regard the routing. 

“The comments of the oil interests, without any excep- 
tion, have been very flattering in connection with this 
operation. 

“Solid Trainload Movements—Government, Export, and 
Other Traffic—During the period of extremely severe wea- 
ther conditions, in connection with the very heavy snow 
in the early part of this year, serious congestion of export 
traffic resulted in various yards and terminals. 

“Very urgent demand for export foodstuffs made it neces- 
sary that a plan be adopted that would eliminate the neces- 
sity for the switching of these cars in classification yards. 

“The solid-train-movement plan was instituted in con- 
nection with the movement of this traffic out of the twin 
cities, and provided that all of the cars in any one train 
must go to only one destination. As an example, a train 
of sixty cars of flour at Minneapolis for export through 
Baltimore would be moved via a simple route and no cars 
would be in the train for New York, Philadelphia, or any 
other export terminal. 

“This proved very satisfactory in the movement of this 
traffic, resulting in very great efficiency and economy in 
operation. 

“Train tonnage was in no case sacrificed, and the economy 
from this, of course, can not be determined, but must have 
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resulted in a very considerable reduction in yard service 
expense, but principally it expedited the traffic. 

“This plan proved so very beneficial that it was ex- 
tended to include shipbuilding lumber and steel, fruit, 
meat and packing-house products, stock, etc., and a record 
of the movement of 70,572 cars in this manner shows an 
average movement of 240 miles per day of 24 hours, in- 
cluding all time at terminals. 

“The plan was not possible under competitive condi- 
tions, it being necessary to entirely disregard the.routing 
to make the plan effective. This was concurred in and 
approved in every particular by the shippers. 

“The time on fruit from Pacific Coast states points was 
extended 24 to 32 hours. By reason of this added time it 
was possible to establish such a regularity of the move- 
ment that we have been informed by the shippers that 
they received the best service ever given them on fruit in 
the history of their business. In this it was necessary to 
disregard the routing and say to the shippers that we 
wanted the fruit consolidated on certain lines in solid 
trains, rather than move over various lines in small lots, 
which was a very expensive and wasteful method of trans- 
portation followed under competitive conditions. 

“Car Service—As you well know, at the time of the 
taking over of the control of the railroads by the govern- 
ment, there was an extreme shortage of equipment in the 
entire western territory, which steadily improved since 
the time of the taking over of the railroads by the govern- 
ment, until at present we are enabled to furnish a car 
for every load offered. 

“To my personal knowledge the supply of equipment in 
the northwestern territory has not been equaled for the 
past three or four years. 

“The work of the car service section in the transferring 
of equipment as between regions has been carried out in 
a most satisfactory manner, and enabled the handling of 
the largest traffic of our experience to the satisfaction of 
the shippers. 

“Rerouting of Freight—The rerouting of traffic was taken 
actively in hand and the-elimination of the circuitous and 
expensive routes has been effected. Of such of this traffic 
as we have a record and which was routed in error is in- 
cluded 121,768 cars, resulting in a reduction in car miles 
of 9,963,633. 

“Consolidated Purchasing Department—This plan has 
not been in operation a sufficient length of time to de- 
termine as to its ultimate success, but a great many uni- 
form practices have been put in effect, which no doubt will 
in the future show a great many economies. 

“Intensive Loading—While this shows some decrease 
in the number of cars loaded, it has been more than made 
up in the increased loading per car. 

“There has been a very active campaign on the part 
of all of the railroads thoroughly co-operating with the 
shippers to bring this about. 


“The regulations of the Food Administration have re- 
sulted in a very great increase in the loading per car. This 
is one of the controlling features and should, if possible, 
be continued, either by increasing the tariff minimums, 
or by some such regulation as was put in effect by the 
Food Administration. As you probably know, the Food 
Administration have now ceased their activities in this 
direction, and I fear it will result in a decrease in the 
loading per car in connection with foodstuffs. 


“Ore Traffic—The demand for ore, particularly for war 
purposes, was so urgent that it was considered advisable 
to appoint a manager in charge of the Upper Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Superior ports, for the co-ordination of the 
handling of the ore, grain, and coal business. To co- 
operate with this Duluth office a committee in charge of 
the vessel and ore interests was also appointed. 

“The wisdom of this plan has been fully justified by the 
results, and all concerned have indicated their very hearty 
approval of the arrangement and expressly hope that it 
may continue. 

“There was diverted to the short and economical routes 
by our ore organization 2,902,940 tons of ore, with a saving 
in car-miles of 3,577,484. While the details shown in the 
report give such figures as are available, of the economies 
effected by this arrangement, it does not fully set forth 
the benefits resulting to all interested and the country as 
a whole. 

“Heretofore it has been found necessary, late in the 
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season, to spend a great deal of money in steaming ore. 
By a plan worked out by our organization and the ore in- 
terests this year the steaming of ore was almost entirely 
eliminated, and the best figures we have available indicate 
that it cost the railroads $197,000 less than last year. 

“Capital Expenditures—Budgets were submitted by the 
railroads in the Northwestern Region for the year 1918 
amounting to $24,180,740. This included a great many 
items that were not absolutely necessary under war con- 
ditions, for the reason that they would not have the effect 
of either adding to or maintaining the capacity of the rail- 
roads, and a reduction was, therefore, made in the figures 
of $19,658,887. 

“The labor shortage, together with the influenza epi- 
demic, has seriously interfered with the carrying out of 
all of the improvements authorized, but the records show, 
of the improvements authorized for the Northwestern Re- 
gion, 70 per cent were completed on December 15. 

“In connection with the plans for spending money only 
for necessities in connection with the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, we have prevailed upon municipalities to 
postpone public improvements. The work that was post- 
poned by co-operation with the municipalities amounted to 
$19,332,593. In connection with the postponement of ex- 
penditures recommended was included $924,195, which was 
made unnecessary by the unification of terminals. 

“Condition of Equipment—I dssume you will have from 
Mr. Gray a consolidated report of this for the entire United 
States. The conditions in connection with the labor short- 
age and the influenza epidemic have worked directly 
against us in the maintenance of equipment, but there has 
been a rapid improvement since the last wage award and 
repairs to equipment will soon be brought up to as high, 
or higher, standard than ever existed. 

“A great many difficulties were encountered in the re- 
pairing of freight-car equipment, due to the lack of stand- 
ard equipment on the various lines, making it necessary 
to carry large quantities of material required for cars of 
various ownership. This difficulty will be greatly elimi- 
nated with the continuation of the plan for the construction 
of standard equipment. 

“A very careful analysis and study of the entire rail- 
road situation and efficiency and economy in operation 
under unified control, has shown there are very many 
wasteful practices in effect under separate operation. Con- 
siderable traffic moving over the extremely long routes 
must have been handled with a loss when figured in the 
total. 

“All of these various plans have not been in effect a suffi- 
cient length of time to determine as to their ultimate 
economies and the determination of future progress in that 
direction.” 

He gives the following recapitulation of economies ef- 
fected December 31, 1917, to December 31, 1918, inclusive: 


Savings per annum. 


Northwestern 
Western region 
region after 
to pe 30. June 30. Total. 
Unification of terminals and 
stations: 
COnSOHGAtions $ ...cccceeee $1, zee 987. - $1,350,434.40 $3,120,421.40 
Joint SWiChINE ....ccces 785,190.00 198,510.00 983,700.00 
Miscellaneous economies... 660,000.00 124,871.60 784,871.60 
Reduction passenger - train 
PROD, 5c nt ci pane anaes 22,355,235.00 925,165.00 23,280,400.00 
Reduction duplicate freight- 
train mileage .......++..- 1,806,636.00 463,916.00 2,270,552.00 
Estimated savings, salaries 
Beneral GMCS FOTCOB...26.0 sccvcsccce 781,439.18 781,439.18 
Closing off-line freight and 
passenger traffic offices . 1,744,335.00 1,744,335.00 
Consolidation, city ticket 
OEE: oct vant ieselrssasunae 310,730.16 310,730.16 
Estimated saving in adver- 
tising (except NEWSPAPETS) ee eee eeeee 445,934.10 445,934.10 
Estimated saving in news- 
paper advertising ........ 510,899.02 510,899.02 
Grand tOtal o.0csc0csees 27,377,048.00 6,856,234.46 34,233,282.46 


Report of Hale Holden 


The report for 1918 of Hale Holden, director of the Cen- 
tral Western Region, to the Director-General, is, in part, 
as follows: 


(A) UNIFICATION OF TERMINALS AND STATIONS. 


(Exhibit A, statement A.) 
Estimated saving 
per annum. 
1. Stations consolidated, passenger....... nuwaseen eure $ 284,018.22 
1A. Ticket offices consolidated ...........+.. jacana - 507,421.01 
2. Stations consolidated, freight........sssesseseeeee 447,653.00 
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3. Stations consolidated, joint passenger and freight 228,484.94 
4. Rearrangement of service into terminals......... 435,937.71 
5. Consolidation of car-inspection forces......... «++ 1,360,196.74 
GC. CORMOIALION CL GUTIOUII so 6.0.0.00.0'00ccccesccsevece ety 77 
7. Consolidation of mechanical forces and facilities. 4,696.06 
8. Discontinuance or rearrangement of former- 
PI “ERE III oi. o. acc 00s 60b-d:000se00s0e% - 272,151.00 
9. Consolidation and abandonment of railroads...... 291,900.36 
10. Sailing days on less-than-carload freight......... “ 
11. Telegraph department consolidations............. 29,171.80 
13. Rerouting’ Of TPOIGME TIAING icccccccccesivscovecens 198,182.00 


13. Consolidation of general office forces and mis 
cellaneous facilities, not otherwise specified.. 326,204.23 


Total ..crccccccssccrccecs ce ccsecees occcccccccccs $6,442,619.84 


*Note.—Sailing- day plan now results in average saving of 
4,672 cars per week in handling less-than-carload freight. 


(B) ELIMINATION OF PASSENGER-TRAIN SERVICE. 


(Exhibit A, statement B.) 

A total of 389 passenger trains were eliminated 
throughout the region, accomplishing reduction of 
15,500,784 passenger-train-miles per annum, re 
sulting in an estimated annual saving of........ “$11, 231,317.62 
In addition there was a reduction in passenger-car 

miles by reason of discontinuance of parlor and 
observation cars and reduction in Pullman-car ser- 
vice of 38,703,614 passenger-car-miles, the saving 
resulting from which has not been translated into 
terms of money, because of the difference in ap- 
proximate cost conditions on different lines and in 
different parts of the territory and the recognized 
difficulty in consequence of computing cost figures 
of this type. 


(C) REDUCTION IN ‘ORGANIZATION AS CONTRASTED 
WITH THE SAME UNDER CORPORATE CONTROL. 

Estimated saving 

per annum, 





1. General officers (Exhibit A, statement C). 
Amount of salaries: 


Under corporate control, 1,466 officers........ $7,714,120.25 
Under federal control, 1,174 officers........... 5,415,981.29 
NE ca ccdacsancawbicawsedalatioeme as eecuaaad $2,298,138.96 

2. Elimination of off-line offices (Exhibit <A, "state- 
EE re MOI ink 60s 044005 00000s doen Geobdasenes $2,674,256.87 


3. Reduction in valuation expenses chargeable to 
operating expense accounts (statement Cl), 


GEE o0.s-c a ainsasb alan ganlecwas wade enn aiedd sue eanenie 100,449.04 

4, Discontinuance certain New York. executive offices 
(statement CL), QMOUME .occccccccccccccseces -e- 860,000.00 
TOR ew cexenee aent eeeeee iseveaewesaweataneseuee $5,932,844.87 

(D) MISCELLANEOUS ECONOMIES. 
1. Results of causes other than above (Exhibit A, 
statement D). 

Saar Pe ee Ee ONT, $ 119,376.25 
CEOMCTEE CPAP IIIS ive 0's 0'b'0 40:00:40.0 6500016009542 008 1,345,842.99 

Discontinuance of membership in various asso- 
MINN <o.cwckcgeud dened saw <a eaauewsobiniecGeecaeks 111,661.53 

Increased use of railroad wires for telegraph 
WGI si t55s05.654.800d000% IE EE LI RE 45,523.08 
I nk 005s n0.0 sane nsesneienwes ont paeheni - 107,208.15 
III «Ais swraistsigt these h aisbibuinadbin hicissd a nae eibiathincediciaieiaes $1,729,612.00 

2. Saving through economies by reason of simplified 

accounting between  federal-controlled lines 

(Exhibit A, statement D1) under General Orders 
99, BO; BE, 2G, BS; Sa. SP OURW Bec oc ccssescccvceszes 475,118.60 
| TE a OEE CREE eR Seen See Rene ea wan acinkieen $2,204,730.60 
Grand total, A, Bi, © QUE Divcicsccicceceeses $25,811,512.93 


“1. Co-operation and Joint Use of Locomotive Shops 
and Car Repair Facilities —Since April, 1918, railroads in 
this region have taken into their locomotive shops, as re- 
quired, locomotives from other lines in the region for re- 
pairs, but this class of co-operative work has been chiefly 
devoted to the repairs of engines from other regions. Dur- 
ing this period 124 Baltimore & Ohio locomotives have 
been received for general repairs, 95 of which have been 
repaired and returned, and 29 are now in shops undergoing 
repairs. Whenever necessary and helpful similar action 
has been followed in car repairs. 

“2. Co-operative Action in Loaning Power.—In addition 
to occasional loan of engines between roads as traffic con- 
ditions from time to time have required, roads in this re- 
gion have, during the past six months, had 95 of their loco- 
motives in service on eastern lines divided between road 
and switching service. Of these locomotives so loaned, 56 
have been returned and 39 are still on foreign lines, as 
follows: 


I io cs ocaccnopakeneedassseweewe 18 
Baltimore & Ohio .........se00. wieiobenonnees 18 
Towisvilie & MAGNVINS 6... seccccdscosscvcse ae 

SD asdeawcd es ncse devas eneseeseearee alee ae 


“3. Rerouting of Traffic by Shortest and Most Econom- 
ical Routes.—It has not been possible to estimate in money 
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the saving accomplished by this means, (1) because of 
the recognized difficulty under varying conditions of rail- 
road and territory of computing approximate freight-car 
mile cost figures, and (2) because, as a consequence of 
the policy of the administration widely circulated, of direct 
routing, many shippers, particularly in the absence of 
solicitation, have adopted direct routing of traffic as a pol- 
icy of their own, thereby without pressure from the admin- 
istration nor record of the innumerable instances of volun- 
tary direct routing, co-operating in accomplishing the large 
saving in transportation effort resulting from the use of 
direct routes. 

“As indicated above, an average of 4,672 cars per week 
are now saved in handling less-than-carload freight by 
means of the sailing-day plan. It has not been possible yet 
to compute the saving in money resulting from this im- 
proved method of handling less-than-carload business, but 
the amount is doubtless substantial. 

“Statement E reflects the more important rerouting 
practices of lines in this region. Especial attention has 
been given to the most economical and direct routes in 
the handling of traffic between San Francisco territory, 
southern California points on the one hand and north- 
western territory on the other, and middle west terminals 
and junctions. In consequence, as an important illustra- 
tion, the movement of California deciduous and citrous 
fruits has been handled with better general satisfaction 
than ever before. 

“For the period from September 1 to December 21, re- 
ports from lines in this region show a total of 29,137 cars 
rerouted by railroad direction, with an aggregate saving 
of 3,977,844 car miles, or an average of 137 miles per car. 
As much of this rerouting as possible has been accom- 
plished at the point of origin instead of at intermediate 
gateways and reports of action taken in December of this 
character show that of the total, 47 per cent of the cars 
were rerouted at point of origin, but that the car miles 
saved by rerouting at point of origin was 66 per cent of 
the total car miles saved. 

“Tt is certain that the voluntary action of shippers under 
the policy of selecting direct routes has resulted in a larger 
saving of car miles in the aggregate than that accomplished 
by the railroads through direct action on their part. 

“On the other hand, all traffic has not been forwarded 
by the shortest route, because at times such action would 
congest the short line and throw upon it more traffic than 
it could economically and efficiently handle. In order, 
therefore, to maintain these conditions in proper walance, 
constant supervision has been exercised by day-to-day re- 
ports and information and appropriate action taken in 
consequence, as conditions permitted. 


Financial Results for 10 Months Ended October 31, 1918. 


“In the 10-month period (results for November and De- 
cember not yet being available) operating revenues of 
railroads in the central western region increased 17.3 per 
cent. Operating expenses increased 34.1 per cent, result- 
ing in a decrease of 12.7 per cent in net operating revenue. 
It is well understood, however, that operating expenses 
for the 10-month period have included substantially all 
wage increases effective since January 1, 1918, and in- 
creased cost of materials and supplies, whereas operating 
revenues only reflect the increased freight and passenger 
rates for substantially the last four months of the period 
indicated. 

Freight Traffic Movement and Car Performance. 


“Official statistics available for the 10 months ended 
October 31, 1918, show gratifying increase in efficiency of 
operation in this region. 

“A total of 61,963,654,000 net ton-miles were handled, 
as compared with 59,475,175,000 net ton-miles for corres- 
ponding period last year, or an increase of 4.2 per cent. 
Per mile of road per day, net ton-miles for the period in 
question, this year, were 3,967, compared to 3,817 for the 
same period in 1917. 

“This increase in business was handled this year with 
less train-mile effort to accomplish it. For the period 


this year the business was handled with 99,903,000 train- 
miles, as compared to 102,943,000 train-miles for the same 
period a year ago, or decrease in transportation effort of 
3 per cent. 

“For the period referred to, this year, the net ton-miles 
per train-mile were 620, compared to 578 last year, or an 
increase of 7.3 per cent. 
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“In similar manner there was a decrease in loaded 
freight car-miles of 5.9 per cent, and in the total freight 
car-miles, 2.6 per cent. 

“A better car supply in the Central Western Region has 
been maintained throughout the 10 months’ period, as 
shown by an increase in average number of freight cars 
on line daily from 319,425 last year to 335,468 this year, 
or an increase of 5 per cent. 

“Net ton-miles per loaded car-mile increased from 24.4 
tons last year to 27 tons this year, or an increase of 10.6 
per cent. 

“Further evidence of increased efficiency in the use of 
equipment is shown in the gratifying increase in average 
pounds per car in the handling of less-than-carload freight 
for the months of September and October, 1918. While 
no annual figures are yet available, figures shown below 
for the months referred to indicate the results which 
have now been accomplished: 











Septoeper, one. 
Total pounds loaded ..........eeeeeee 1,473,219,929 1,509,404,673 
September. October. 
1918. 1917. 1918. 1917. 
Average pounds per car...... 14,811 11,637 14,677 12,398 
Increase, per cent ....ccccecce 27.3 18.4 


“No other regional operating statistics for the 10 months’ 
period are yet available, but it is certain that the results 
for the year when compiled by the operating statistics 
section will show further evidence of increased operating 
efficiency. 

Movement of Business, 


“Not at any time has there been a congestion or ac- 
cumulation of freight traffic of consequence, because the 
loading and movement were closely policed and when 
necessary the proper regulating measures were enforced, 
as evidenced by the grain permit system adopted and in 
effect since September 18, which action was necessary 
on account of the unprecedented heavy grain movement 
during the months of July and August, resulting in all 
available storage facilities at primary markets being rap- 
idly filled. With the assistance of the Food Administra- 
tion, Grain Corporation, and the various grain interests 
tris permit system has been generally satisfactory. 

“The influenza epidemic, so prevalent throughout the 
entire west during the months of September and October, 
incapacitating a very large number of operating and me- 
chanical department employes, interfered to a certain ex- 
tent with the free movement of traffic on certain lines, but 
no serious congestions or delays resulted. 

“The car supply generally was ample to meet require- 
ments, with the exception of short periods during the peak 
movement of seasonable commodities. 

“The following reflects the total car loading, period July 
1 to December 31: 


TOTAL CARS REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED. 


I iid aaa dietald aia hese anew mea Fp cishiecanaceiawis Cann 3,337,756 
MEY cliatiesik-aie.aeuk bade ba One wea wabie Cae aebaaweene 3,434,501 
SOE EEN EERE ET OT TO 96, 


ee EO 6 56:0.6.60.606000 60460 e0K00605> 
TOTAL CARS REVENUE FREIGHT RECEIVED FROM CON- 


NECTIONS. 
er ee ee er en re 1,735,698 
DE us sruigtnlacaths\ciaie ikbiW/ Sie ak we eae ea ee auaielen arene Sule 1,755,423 
ES OIE AIEEE PE 19,725 


er  GE I n ko p80 60.06 ce h0sKectensiwnes 


“The campaign which resulted in the more intensive 
car loading, together with the general decline in business 
during the past two months, since the termination of the 
war, is responsible for the slight decrease of 2.8 per cent 
in the total cars loaded. 


COAL TRAFFIC—TOTAL CARS COAL LOADED, JULY 1 TO 
DECEMBER 31. 


944,840 


cia tii cle See Ors date ts i ie ed Bi 6 ON ahaa bs 913,852 
PN 6 cisik onion 0 0 sdbee soncdoesess boesnecwennsce 30,988 
TOE CONE CE TRGTOROD o «0:0 6:06:05-06.0600 0000000685006 3.4 


“During the first four months of the period splendid 
loading obtained and substantial increases over last year 
were recorded, but owing to the termination of the war 
and the large amount of fuel placed in storage during 
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the earlier months the loading for November decreased 
16.3 per cent and in December 18.6 per cent. 


GRAIN TRAFFIC—TOTAL CARS GRAIN LOADED, JULY 1 TO 
DECEMBER 31. enn 195 


Increase . 
Per cent of increase 


“Wheat was harvested and moved much earlier than 
usual, the loading during the month of July showing an 
increase, compared with the same month last year, of 
73.4 per cent, while in August the increase amounted to 
46.9 per cent. 

“The permit system adopted to control the movement 
to primary markets has been previously explained. 


LIVE STOCK—TOTAL LOADING, JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 31. 
352,685 


Increase : 
Per cent of increase 


“Some difficulty was experienced in fully meeting the 
car requirements for early movement of range cattle and 
sheep, due primarily to the desire of all shippers to move 
at the same time. The volume and long haul involved 
made it impossible to protect all loading upon demand, 
but the business was moved with general satisfaction and 
consistent with facilities at primary markets to receive. 
During the past sixty days the offerings of hogs for ship- 
ment have been greatly in excess of capacity of markets to 
absorb, which has made necessary the adoption of the 
permit plan, which has the approval of the stabilization 
committee of the Food Administration and the Bureau of 
Markets. 

Fruit Traffic, 


“During the six months’ period have handled 581 solid 
trains of California fruit to the Missouri River and Chi- 
cago, with a total of 22,561 cars, an average of 38 cars 
per train. Also moved 147 special trains from Colorado, 
containing 4,514 cars, an average of 31 cars per train. 
All special trains have been operated upon conservative 
schedules and the trains filled to reasonable tonnage with 
dead freight. The growers and distributors have ex- 
pressed general satisfaction with the service rendered. 


Oil Traffic. 


“So far as practicable the oil has been segregated in 
special train lots for certain destinations. Since July 1, 
1,037 special trains have moved over roads within this 
region from the mid-continent field, with a total of 30,821 
cars, an average of 29 cars per train. In addition to this, 
124 special trains were operated from Wyoming and Cali- 
fornia, with a total of 3,983 cars, or an average of 33 cars 
per train. 

“It is gratifying to record the fact that shippers of oil 
have expressed commendation of the methods adopted in 
handling this important commodity. Without appreciable 
increase in the available supply of tank cars the continued 
shortage of equipment last year has been translated this 
year into an ample and reasonable supply at all times. 


Troop Movements 


“Handled out of California from Camps Kearney and 
Fremont to the Atlantic seaboard a total of 134 special 
trains with 62,077 men. From other cantonments within 
the Central Western Region, moved 548 special trains with 
239,792 men, a grand total from all camps of 682 trains, 
301,869 men, averaging 443 men per train. With but few 
exceptions, all trains were operated upon schedule and 
without any serious accidents. 


Consolidated Trainload Movements 

“It has been the practice, wherever possible, to handle 
under special train-movement notices all commodities mov- 
ing in volume for certain destinations. To a very great 
extent such commodities as fruit, oil, grain, etc., are moved 
in this manner, which enables us to closely supervise the 
performance and route the trains so as to avoid congested 
terminals and expedite the movement. A total of 1,969 
trains, with 63,939 cars, an average of 32 cars per train, 
have been so handled. 


Sailing-Day Plan 


“The sailing-day plan of handling less carload merchan- 
dise has been made effective at 106 points in this region, 
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resulting in a saving of 261,508 cars per year. Schedules 
at 57 other points are now under consideration for adop- 
tion at the earliest practicable date. 

“More or less complaint has been made by the shipping 
public in connection with the sailing-day plan, due to al- 
leged discrimination from a competitive standpoint. I feel 
that these complaints will be eliminated when the plan is 
more generally adopted in the other regions and is put into 
effect as between the eastern producing centers and the 
western consuming points. 

“Arbitrary schedules are not being adopted, but in all in- 
stances we are soliciting the co-operation of the shipping 
public, usually through the chamber of commerce, 


Power and Equipment Conditions 


“The number of locomotives on lines in this region July 
13, nearest date after inauguration of the region for which 
information is available, was 12,364, and the number of 
locomotives out of service on that date for repairs requir- 
ing over 24 hours—which includes engines in shop and 
awaiting shop for classified repairs as well as minor run- 
ning repairs—was 1,997, or 16.15 per cent of power. The 
number of locomotives on line December 14 was 12,454, with 
2,150 out of service for repairs requiring over 24 hours, or 
17.2 per cent of power. The number of locomotives turned 
out of shops during the week of July 13 was 856, against 
811 December 14. This decrease of 45 engines was due to 
shops going on eight hours December 9, but shows an in- 
crease of 137 locomotives repaired over December 14 last 
year. Total men employed in locomotive department July 
13 was 61,870, and on December 14, 65,867, an increase of 
3,997 men. In July all locomotive men were working 10 
hours or more, while effective December 9 shops and round- 
houses were reduced to 8 hours. 

“Roads in this region received 227 new locomotives from 
builders; however, during the greater part of past six 
months roads in this region have had 95 of their locomo- 
tives in service on eastern lines. 

“The number of revenue cars on lines in this region 
June 22, nearest date to inauguration of this region for 
which information is available, was 352,484. Of these cars, 
19,376, or 5.5 per cent, were on shop tracks for light and 
heavy repairs. Comparing June 22 with December 14 shows 
that while there were 16,179 more revenue cars on the 
region, there were 1,248 less bad orders and that the per- 
centage of total bad orders to revenue cars on lines was 
4.9 per cent. On June 22 there were 25,220 men employed 
in freight-car departments of all roads, and on December 
14 the forces had decreased to 24,506, a decrease of 714 
men, or 2.8 per cent. 


Consolidated Ticket Offices 


“Consolidated ticket offices have been established at the 
following points in this region: Chicago, Ill.; Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, Ia.; El Paso, 
Tex.; Fresno, Cal.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lincoln, Neb.; Long 
Beach, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Oakland, Cal.; Ocean Park, 
Cal.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Omaha, Neb.; Peoria, II1.; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Pueblo, Colo.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sacramento, 
Cal.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Diego, Cal.; San Francisco, 
Cal.; San Jose, Cal.; Sioux City, Ia.; Whittier, Cal. 

“Under previous methods a total of 613 employes were 
required as contrasted with a total of 448 employes serving 
the consolidated ticket offices. The total cost of ticket 
offices at the points shown in list above prior to federal 
control and including rental, salaries and miscellaneous ex- 
penses was $1,369,588.01. The total annual cost of the con- 
a Offices is $862,167, or an annual saving of $507,- 

21.01. 
Loss and Damage—Freight Claim Prevention 


“A supervisor of loss and damage has been appointed in 
the region. 

“Under the direction of the supervisor the methods upon 
each line, of handling loss and damage to freight, have 
been examined and conferences held with officials in charge 
of this work at various points throughout the region for 
the purpose of improving the organization and methods of 
this work. A number of the large systems have already 
cause and prevention departments, and others are in pro- 
cess of formation. 

“Rapid progress is being made toward uniform methods 
of handling claims and for prevention work. Meetings are 
being held at local points with officers and employes con- 
nected with the handling of freight of all kinds for the 
purpose of discussion of cause and prevention matters. 
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“There is a large field for results to be secured in the 
vigorous and intelligent prosecution of this work, and after 
sufficient time has elapsed for comparative results to be 
studied, it is anticipated that a substantial saving in ex- 
pense on account of claim payments will be shown, as well 
as a general improvement in methods and in the relations 
with shippers in connection with this troublesome subject. 


Women Employes 


“The large increase in the number of women employes 
incident to the withdrawal of men for national service, im- 
mediately led to careful inspection of working conditions 
surrounding women labor both in general offices and ter- 
minals, as well as points along the line. Helpful reports 
from field agents of the Women’s Service Section have 
been received and steps taken to correct conditions pointed 
out as requiring attention. Federal managers of all lines 
have been required to give special attention through com- 
petent inspectors to these conditions of service. Where 
women have been found engaged in work unsuitable for 
their strength, they have been transferred to less arduous 
work. 

“It is proper to record that the induction of women into 
railroad service during the past year has been of enormous 
aid in the operation of the roads, and that with the with- 
drawal of large numbers of men for service in the army 
or war industrial work it would have been exceedingly 
difficult to accomplish the results on the railroads in this 
region without the assistance of the women that were 
employed to fill the ranks of railroad employes in a number 
of different classes of service.” 


RESUMPTION OF IMPROVEMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

At a conference between Director-General Hines and a 
committee from the Chicago city council and the Chicago 
Association of Commere, February 8, the primary purpose 
of which was to enable the Chicagoans to ask Mr. Hines 
to carry out plans for railroad improvements in that city, 
the Director-General mentioned the uncertainty that con- 
fronts the Railroad Administration. That uncertainty, he 
thinks, could be eradicated by adoption of the five-year 
extension plan. Mr Hines said: 

“I have been very much impressed with the highly im- 
portant problem you presented. I don’t think there is any- 
thing in this country of greater importance at this time 
than to resume the improvement work which was neces- 
sarily held up by the war. Not only do the public need the 
improvements, but it is of the highest importance to give 
labor the employment right now. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration will do everything in its power to co-operate in 
promoting that policy. It not only has an interest in the 
general welfare to furnish this employment for labor and 
to see that the public gets the benefit of the improvements, 
but it has the selfish interest that it wants to see busi- 
ness stimulated so there will be more business for the 
railroads to carry. Its interest is the same as yours in 
trying to get a resumption of work of this character. 


“When it comes to what the Railroad Administration can 
do it is confronted with uncertainty. There is a very in- 
sistent demand. on the part of many railroad representa- 
tives and business representatives that Congress ought at 
once to adopt some legislation about the railroads and 
turn them back as promptly as possible to private control, 
and that there ought not to be any extension of the fed- 
eral control. If it turns out that that policy is adopted the 
situation will be that anything the Rairoad Administra- 
tion plans now for the government could not be carried 
out, because if these demands are realized there will be a 
change of management before the plans could be carried 
out. That creates a situation of uncertainty that is a tre- 
mendous obstacle to the Railroad Administration at once 
doing anything comprehensive on its own responsibility. 
What we can do and will do even in the face of that un- 
certain situation is to use whatever moral suasion we 
have to get the railroad corporations to consent to going 
ahead with these improvements and to financing the im- 
provements, and whatever they can finance we will wel- 
come and we will be glad to go ahead with the work, but 
in the face of this uncertainty with the claim made that 
the railroads ought to be turned back very shortly to 
private control with remedial legislation prompty adopted, 
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the government isn’t in position to enter upon an exten- 
sive program of financing itself. 


“There is another side to this matter. I have given q 
great deal of study to the general question of probable 
legislative solution of the railroad problem and I feel very 
well convinced that it is not going to be possible in the 
immediate future for Congress to work out a permanent 
solution and for that solution to be actually worked out 
and put into effect. I think there are so many difficulties 
in the way that only time will make it possible to work 
out the permanent solution and put it into effect. There- 
fore, I have urged on the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce the importance of giving a definite extension to 
the federal control because I believe the chances are nine 
out of ten that later on they will find they will have to 
give the extention anyhow, because without it there won’t 
be time to work out and put into effect permanent solu- 
tion, and if they will have to give the extension eventu- 
ally there is an immense public value in giving it at once 
so as to substitute certainty for uncertainty. If an ex- 
tension were given now so that we could count with rea- 
sonable confidence on carrying out a governmental policy 
in this matter for a substantial period in excess merely of 
this 21-months period, the government would then be in 
position to take the initiative in these improvement mat- 
ters. I have said to the Senate committee I don’t know 
any way whereby the government can so readily take 
action towards stabilizing the industrial situation as it can 
by giving a definite extension right now so that the Rail- 
road Administration can take the initiative in a confident 
way in these matters. I believe that later on the exten- 
sion will have to be given because the solution can’t be 
successfully worked out in the time proposed and if they 
don’t give it now we will be in a situation where we will 
have experienced all the disadvantages of not having an 
extension and all the uncertainty of being unable to go 
ahead with these important improvements and later on, af- 
ter having suffered all that disadvantage, the extension 
will have to be made anyhow. 


“The logic of that situation has been very conclusive and 
convincing to me, and what you gentlemen have pre- 
sented to me about the Chicago situation is a most strik- 
ing illustration of the importance of getting action in this 
Congress which will give us something definite to go on, 
and which will be an immense influence in stabilizing 
this industrial situation and stimulating it, which is what 
it needs. Even without that, however, I want to do every: 
thing I reasonably can to work out the best possible re- 
sults no matter how this question of extension is solved; 
but I am thoroughly convinced that the granting promptly 
of an extension will be of the greatest benefit, and if it is 
not done now we will have all the public disadvantage and 
uncertainty and there will be the extension anyhow. 


“In order to begin at once a study of it which will serve 
on the one hand as useful in our trying to get the co-opera- 
tion of the corporations and, on the other hand, as a basis 
for our own more self-confident action if we get the exten- 
sion, I shall be very glad, if you think it would be helpful, 
to put you in touch with Mr. Powell, Director of Division 
of Capital Expenditures, or shall be glad to ask Mr. Aish- 
ton to take the matter up with you. I want to get all the 
results I can even under the present uncertainties, and 
to pave the way to the most effective action if we get an 
extension that puts us in position to take care of these 
matters.” 


TO DISSOLVE EXPORTS CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines has acceded to the request of the 
Exports Control Committee, of which George D. Ogden, 
vice-president and traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is chairman, that it be dissolved on March 1, because 
it has completed its work. C. E. Spens, assistant to Di- 
rector Chambers, will take over the odds and ends of 
the work. Members of the committee will return to their 
railroad and steamship jobs. Circular No. 8 by Director 
Chambers of the Division of Traffic, February 10, an- 
nounces that Mr. Spens is appointed assistant director, 


Division of Traffic, in charge of export and import traffic 


matters, and that, in addition, he will continue his duties 
as manager of inland traffic, United States Food Admin 
istration. 
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SUITS AGAINST CARRIERS 


Judge Munger Disagrees With Judge Trieber 
as to General Orders No. 18 and No. 18a 


The opinion of Judge D. J. Munger of the District Court 
of the United States, for the District of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Division, in the case of Klaas N. Friesen against the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, disagrees 
with that of Judge Trieber as to the validity of General 
Orders Nos. 18 and 18-a, of the Director-General, concern- 
ing the venue of suits against carriers under government 
control. The decision of Judge Trieber (The Traffic World, 
Dec. 7, 1918, p. 1103) sustained the Director-General and 
his decision has been put out as a bulletin by the Railroad 
Administration. The decision of Judge Munger is as fol- 
lows: 

“This action was begun in the state court on May 21, 
1918. The petition alleged acts of negligence of the de- 
fendant railway company on May 21, 1916, causing per- 
sonal injuries to the plaintiff. The action was removed to 
this court and on June 10, 1918, the defendant moved to 
dismiss the action because the cause of action arose in 
Kansas and because the plaintiff resided in Kansas at the 
time of the accrual of plaintiff’s cause of action. This mo- 
tion was supported by an affidavit showing that the defend- 
ant would need a number of the railway employes as wit- 
nesses at the trial and it would inconvenience the operation 
of the railroad and cause great expense to require them to 
appear as witnesses at the trial. In support of its motion 
the defendant referred to General Orders No. 18 and No. 
18a, dated April 9, 1918, and April 18, 1918, issued by the 
Director-General of Railroads, providing that such suits 
against carriers while under federal control shall be 
brought in the county or district where the plaintiff re- 
sided at the time of the accrual of the cause of action, or 
in the county or district where the cause of action arose. 
The plaintiff shows that he made a bona fide change of 
residence from Kansas to Nebraska immediately after the 
date of his injuries. He claims that the statute of limita- 
tions barred his beginning his action in Kansas from a few 
days after this action was begun. 


“The underlying question in the case is whether or not 
the Director-General has authority to make the orders re- 
stricting the districts in which such a suit may be brought. 
The action as begun in the state court was against the de- 
fendant railway company as a corporation, and service 
of summons was made upon an agent of the company in 
the county where the suit was instituted in accordance 
with the state statutes permitting such service of process, 
(Comp. Stat. Nebr. (1913), Secs. 7636, 7638.) 

“The plaintiff’s cause of action, as alleged in his petition, 
is based on negligent acts of the engineer of a railway 
train in running his train and thereby causing it to strike 
the plaintiff when he was at a station and signaling to it 
to stop so that he might board it as a passenger. 


“By the act of June 30, 1917 (39 Stat. 619), the Presi- 
dent was empowered ‘through the Secretary of War to take 
possession and assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation, or any part thereof, and to utilize the 
same to the exclusion, as far as may be necessary, of all 
the traffic thereon for the transfer or transportation of 
troops, war material and equipment, or for such other pur- 
poses connected with the emergency as may be needful or 
desirable.’ The President by his proclamation of Decem- 
ber 26, 1917, took posession of the railways and directed 
that they should ‘remain subject to all existing statutes 
and orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
to all statutes and orders regulating commissions of the 
various states in which said systems or any part thereof 
may be situated’ until and except so far as the Director- 
General should from time to time otherwise by general or 
special orders determine, and that any orders, general or 
special, thereafter made by said Director-General should 
have paramount authority. He also declared that suits 
Might be brought by and against such carriers and judg- 
Ments rendered as hitherto until and except so far as said 
Director-General might by general orders otherwise deter- 
Mine. The orders of the Director-General complained of 
in this case were made on April 9, 1918, and April 18, 1918. 
Before they had been made, an act of Congress had been 
approved on March 21, 1918. This act was the subject of 
long debate in each house of Congress. It limited in many 
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ways the powers that had previously been conferred on the 
President to control the railways. By Section 10 it was 
provided: 


That carriers while under federal control shall be subject to 
all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether arising 
under state or federal laws or at common law, except in so far 
as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act or any 
other act applicable to such federal control, or with any order 
of the President. Actions at law or suits in equity may be 
brought by and against such carriers and judgments rendered 
as now provided by law; and in any action at law or suit in 
equity against the carrier no defense shall be made thereto 
upon the ground that the carrier is an instrumentality or 
agency of the federal government. Nor shall any such carrier 
be entitled to have transferred to a federal court any action 
heretofore or hereafter instituted by or against it which action 
was not so transferable prior to the federal control of such 
carrier; and any action which has heretofore been so trans- 
ferred because of such federal control, or of any act of Con- 
gress, or Official order or proclamation relating thereto, shall 
upon motion of either party be transferred to the court in 
which it was originally instituted. But no process, mesne or 
final shall be levied against any property under such federal 
control. 

’ 

“By reference to Section 1 of the act we are informed 
that the word ‘carriers’ in the act refers to certain rail- 
roads and systems of transportation of which the Presi- 
dent had theretofore taken possession and control. 

“The plaintiff claims that the words of Section 16. 
‘actions at law or suits in equity may be brought by and 
against such carriers and judgments rendered as now pro- 
vided by law,’ authorized him to bring suit against the 
defendants in the manner then authorized, that is, on 
March 21, 1918, when this act was approved, and that his 
action was so brought conformably to the laws of Ne- 
braska then in force. 


“On behalf of the defendant it is contended that these 
words when viewed together with the whole act, and its 
scope and purpose are considered, merely allow the carrier 
to be named as a defendant notwithstanding the fact that 
the United States is in control and operating the railways; 
that this was meant to give relief te claimants so that they 
could express their grievances by suits in court instead of 
by appeals for executive or congressional clemency. It is 
also contended that by the preceding words of this section, 
which read, ‘That carriers while under federal control shall 
be subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, 
whether arising under state or federal laws or at common 
law, except in so far as may be inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, or any other act applicable to such fed- 
eral control, or with any order of the President,’ the Presi- 
dent is given authority to make orders limiting the place 
where suits may be brought. The contention is that fed- 
eral or state laws must give way when they are incon- 
sistent either with the provisions of that act or with any 
order of the President, and that an order of the Director- 
General of Railways is an order of the President by virtue 
of the terms of Section 8, as follows: — 

That the President may execute any of the powers herein 


and heretofore granted him with relation to federal control 
through such agencies as he may determine. 


“It will be noted that by the terms of Section 10 the car- 
riers are not made subject to all federal and state laws, 
but are subject only to all laws and liabilities ‘as common 
carriers.’ In many relations to the public, carriers are gov- 
erned not by the rules applicable to common carriers, but 
by rules relating to them merely as corporations, as con- 
tracting parties, or as owing duties apart from the car- 
riage of goods or passengers. The use of the words ‘com- 
mon carriers’ is thus distinguished from the word ‘car- 
riers’ which is used in the first sentence of this section 
and in many places in the same section and in other sec- 
tions of the act. The probable effect of the discrimination 
in the use of these words was pointed out in the debate 
in the Senate (Vol. 56, Cong. Rec. 3576, 3580). If Con- 
gress had desired to leave to the President the entire con- 
trol and management of the railways of the United States 
by executive orders, the former act of Congress did not 
require amendment. Or, if Congress desired to continue 
the grant notwithstanding the careful restrictions in the 
second act, it could have employed the words ‘carriers’ 
or ‘railway companies’ instead of the words ‘common car- 
riers’ and omitted the words ‘except so far as may be in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act.’ 


“The plain meaning of the words used in this section is 
that the laws then existing governing the relationship of 
the railways as common carriers were to remain in effect 
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except when they were inconsistent with the terms of that 
act of Congress, or of any other act applicable to federal 
control or with any order of the President. Orders of the 
President relating to the carriers’ duties and liabilities 
other than as common carriers were not authorized by this 
portion of Section 10. The authorization of the bringing 
of an action at law against the railway company upon a 
eause of action not arising against it as a common carrier 
was therefore not subject to an order of the President lim- 
iting the districts in which such an action could be com- 
menced because of anything contained in this section of 
the act of Congress. Authority for the orders in question 
as applied to an action of this kind is sought in the pro- 
visions of Section 9, as follows: 


That the provisions of the act entitled ‘‘An Act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,’’ approved August 
29, 1916, shall remain in force and effect except as expressly 
modified and restricted by this act; and the President in addi- 
tion to the powers conferred by this act shall have and is 
hereby given such other and further powers necessary or 
——— to give effect to the powers herein and heretofore 
conferred. 


“It may be conceded that the President would have been 
authorized to make these orders under the broad grant of 
power in the act of August 29, 1916, but by the terms of 
Section 9 this grant thereafter remains in force ‘except as 
expressly modified and restricted in this act,’ and the 
President is granted further powers ‘necessary or appropri- 
ate to give effect to any of the powes herein and heretofore 
conferred.’ These words are a restriction of the powers 
previously vested in the President so that he may not take 
action contrary to the provisions of this act of Congress. 
It was manifestly not the purpose of Congress in the elab- 
orate provisions of this act to give authority by which 
the President might abrogate any or all of it. The pro- 
visions for financial management of the roads while under 
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federal control and for the reimbursement of the owners; 
the right of the Interstate Commerce Commission, under 
the terms of Section 10, to hear complaints of the justness 
of an order of the President establishing or changing rates, 
regulations and practices of the carriers; the creation of a 
criminal offense by the terms of Section 11 for violation of 
the act or interfering with the possession or use of the 
property of the carrier; the declaration in Section 12 that 
moneys and other property derived from the operation of 
the carriers during Federal control are the property of the 
United States, and the declaration in Section 14 that the 
period of federal control shall not extend beyond twenty- 
one months after the proclamation of the President of the 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace, are illus- 
trations of powers, liabilities and limitations that were not 
subject to annulment by an executive order. The general 
grant of power in Section 9 is to give effect to the powers 
‘herein and heretofore granted’ and not to the powers here- 
in or heretofore granted, and the prior act remains in force 
‘except as expressly modified and restricted by this act.’ 


“The conclusion is that the plaintiff was authorized by 
the act of March 21, 1918, to bring his action at law accord- 
ing to the laws then in force, and that General Orders Nos. 
18 and 18a of the Director-General of Railroads were not 
effective to so limit that right as to require that a suit 
be brought only in the county or district of his residence 
or where the cause of action arose. This conclusion has 
not been reached without respectful consideration of the 
views of Judge Trieber in an unpublished opinion in the 
case of Wainwright vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
but I am unable to concur in his conclusion that the statute 
authorizing suits to be brought as now provided by law 
may be limited by an executive order to the use of a part 
of the methods provided by law. 

“An order in accordance with these views will be en- 
tered in this case.” 


a é 
Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 
a @ 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Failure to Furnish Cars: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kansas.) The form of the action for dam- 
ages for failure of a carrier to furnish cars to a shipper 
of live stock for an interstate shipment is not important. 
The ground of the liability is unjustifiable omission to 
furnish the cars, and it is not material that, in an action 
for damages for failure to furnish cars requested for a 
particular day, the shipper predicates liability on breach 





of contract to furnish the cars on that day.—Pletcher vs. 
Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 177 Pac. 1. 

The evidence examined, and held to warrant the jury in 
finding that the shipper’s request for cars was negligently 
treated, and that the carrier was not excused from com- 
plying with the request because of sudden and great de- 
mands which it had no reason to apprehend would be 
made, and which it could not reasonably be expected to 
meet.—Ibid. 





Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


| Loss and Damage Decisions 





TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY. 
Duty to Deliver: 

(Sup. Ct. of Nevada.) It is the duty of a carrier, on de- 
mand,.to deliver property in its possession to the true 
owner, whether it has been received from him or from 
another as consignor, notwithstanding that in casé of con- 
flicting claims a hardship will be imposed upon it in de- 
termining right of possession.—Dixon vs. Southern Pac. 
Co., 177 Pac. 14. 

Notice of Ownership: 


(Sup. Ct. of Nevada.) Where an owner of ore notified 


defendant carrier that he owned it, but that he believed 
a third person intended to steal and ship it as owner, the 
carrier by avowing its intention to ship the ore if tendered 


to it waived its right to insist that the description of the 
ore was insufficient to give it notice of plaintiff’s title in 
a subsequent suit by the owner against the carrier to re 
cover for the conversion of the ore.—Dixon vs. Southern 
Pac. Co., 177 Pac. 14. 

Diversion: 

(Ct. of Civil Ap. of Texas.) Where agent of carrier 
consented to cause diversion of shipment and secured 
change in destination, and by negligently giving erroneous 
directions concerning consignee caused loss, carrier was 
liable-—Texas Midland R.-Co. vs. Cummer Mfg. Co., 207 
S. W. Rep. 616. 

Instructions for change in destination of freight must 
emanate from party who is real owner, or one who has 
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authority to divert; otherwise carrier alters destination at 
its peril.—Ibid. 

Carrier was liable for negligence in diverting shipment, 
resulting in loss of the goods, though negligence of agent 
was not sole cause of loss, but concurred with that of 
connecting carrier.—Ibid. 

If shipper knew, or should have known, that shipment 
had been billed to original consignee, and was being held 
in Mexico, after negligent diversion by initial carrier, for 
tariff charges, but made no effort to redeem or forward 
it, failure of carrier correctly to designate new consignee 
in order of diversion was not proximate cause of loss of 
shipment through sale to pay customs charges.—Ibid. 

In suit by shipper for loss of shipment as caused by 
negligence of carriers’ agent in effecting diversion, evi- 
dence that negligence of agent was cause of loss held in- 
sufficient to support verdict for plaintiffs.—Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Ct. of Civ. Ap. of Texas.) A shipper’s order bill of 
lading which provided that the rights of a shipper and 
all carriers transporting the grain were to be fixed thereby 
as to the entire transportation between points necessitat- 
ing the use of two connecting lines, is a “through bill of 
lading,’ within the terms of Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. Civ. 
St. 1914, arts. 731, 732, making carriers jointly liable not- 
withstanding it stipulates otherwise.—Ft. Worth & D. C. 
Ry. Co. et.al. vs. Kemp, 207 S. W. Rep. 605. 

Under Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, art. 1830, 
subd. 25, providing that, where freight has been damaged 
in transit over two or more railroads, the damage shall 
be apportioned among them, does not require the appor- 
tionment of damage, where defendants have not filed plead- 
ings asking apportionment.—Ibid. f 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Loss Awaiting Loading: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kansas.) Relying on compliance with his 
request for cars on a certain day, the shipper in due time 
placed hogs in the carrier’s stockyard, for interstate trans- 
portation. Because of the carrier’s failure to furnish the 
cars, 17 of the hogs died. Afteh the remainder of the 
herd, 131 in number, were loaded in belated cars, a bill 
of lading for them was issued and was signed by the 
shipper. The bill of lading contained a provision that the 
carrier’s liability should not attach until the live stock 
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was loaded in the cars and a written shipping contract 
was issued. Held, the carrier’s liability for loss of the 
hogs which died was not released or waived by the ship- 
per.—Fletcher vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 177 Pac. 
Rep. 1. 

Negligence: : 

(Ct. of Civil Ap. of Texas.) In an action for injuries 
resulting to live stock from delay in loading, where plain- 
tiff relies, both on the negligent condition of a switch 
preventing loading and the muddy condition of the loading 
pens as distinct acts of negligence, thev require submis- 
sion as distinct and separate special issues ‘unless the 
pens’ condition is proved merely to show effect of delay. 
—Kansas City, M. & O. Ry. Co. of Texas, 207 S. W. Rep. 
570. 

In an action for damages resulting only from delay in 
loading cattle requiring them to remain in the carrier’s 
muddy pens, there was no error in not submitting the 
negligent condition of the pens upon which no independent 
damage was sought, as special issue where the jury were 
instructed to determine if such condition caused the 
delay.—Ibid. 

In an action against a carrier for damages to live stock 
from negligent delay in loading, it was proper to refuse 
to require a finding whether the delay was caused by the 
weakened condition of defendant’s roadbed from excessive 
rains, since it might be found that, in the exercise of 
ordinary care, the carrier should have been provided 
against such rains, and particularly where the jury found 
the delay was not caused by an unavoidable accident 
brought about by heavy and excessive rains.—Ibid. 
Delayed Shipment: 

(Ct. of Civil Ap. of Texas.) In an action against a 
carrier for negligent delay in loading live stock for ship- 
ment, the elements of damage would include both the 
value of the lost weight and the depreciation in value of 
the remaining weight.—Kansas City, M. & O. Ry. Co. of 
Texas, 207 S. W. Rep. 570. 

Evidence: " 

(Ct. of Civil Ap. of Texas.) In an action for delay in 
shipment of live stock, where plaintiff relies on negligent 
condition of switch track, preventing loading, an instruc- 
tion that the degree of diligence required in construction 
of main track is not the diligence required in construction 
of switch track, held properly refused, as on the weight 
of the evidence.—Kansas City, M. & O. Ry. Co. of Texas, 
207 S. W. Rep. 570. 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mina. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Shipping Decisions 





Contracts: 1 

(Dist. Ct. of Ap., Third Dist., California.) Under a con- 
tract between a boat owner and an oil company, whereby 
the boat owner guaranteed “proper unloading facilities and 
access to the dock” to the company when delivering oil 
to his boat, he was bound to furnish unloading facilities, 
which would insure delivery of oil on board with safety 
and dispatech.—Union Oil Co. of California vs. Rideout, 
li7 Pac. Rep. 196. 

Where a boat owner agreed with an oil company to sup- 
bly proper unloading facilities, the duty still rested on 
him to discover and correct any defects in an apron lead- 
ing from the wharf to his steamer, regardless of the influ- 
ence of the tides.—Ibid. 

Duty to Inspect: 

(Dist. Ct. of Ap., Third Dist., California.) The driver 
of an oil truck delivering oil to a steamer at a dock, hav- 
mg safely delivered a load about an hour before, was 
charged with no duty of leaving his truck and investigating 
a to the safety of the apron leading from the dock to 
the boat, where it was in the same condition as before, 
and could assume that defendant would use reasonable 


care to see that the apron was safe.—Union Oil Co. of 
California vs. Rideout, 177 Pac. Rep. 196. 
Liability for Defects: 

(Dist. Ct. of Ap., Third Dist., California.) In an action 
for loss of an oil truck precipitated into the harbor by 
the giving way of an apron leading from the dock to a 
steamer, the burden was not on plaintiff to show that the 
defect was produced by defendant or his agents, the 
doctrine re ipsa loquitur applying.—Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia vs. Rideout, 177 Pac. Rep. 196. 

In an action for loss of an oil truck by the giving way 
of an apron leading from a dock to a steamer, evidence 
held sufficient to show that defendant had some control 
over the situation because of the necessity of adjusting 
the apron in accordance with the tides.—Ibid. 

Charter Party: 

(Dist. Ct., S. D., New York.) In an action for breach 
of a time charter party by the charterers against the 
owner of a British vessel, requisitioned by the British 
Admiralty, held, that the requisition was legal and in 
invitum.—Earn Line S. S. Co. vs. Sutherland S. S. Co., 
Limited, 254 Fed. Rep. 126. 
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The requisitioning by the British Admiralty of a British 
vessel, under time charter excepting restraints of princes, 
etc., held to excuse the owner, a British subject, for re- 
fusal in Cuba of a cargo which the charterer had directed 
transported, etc.—Ibid. 

Where a time charter of a British vessel contained the 
usual breakdown clause, and excepted the restraints of 
princes, etc., and the vessel was requisitioned by the Brit- 
ish Admiralty at a rate lower than the going rate, and 
there appeared no likelihood the vessel would be released 
before expiration of the charter, held, that the owner was 
warranted in treating the charter at an end, and in re- 
fusing to receive further hire and allow the charterer 
to collect sums paid by the Admiralty.—Ibid. 


GRAIN LOSS AND DAMAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An early revision of General Order No. 57, pertaining 
to the handling of loss and damage claims on grain, is 
expected from Max Thelen, Director of Public Service. 
As this is largely a question of law, Mr. Thelen is con- 
sulting with such men as R. Walton Moore, Assistant 
General Counsel of the Railroad Administration, in charge 
of cases before the Commission. 

While it is not known, it is suspected that the direction 
to railroad claim agents to disregard the hammer test, 
will be revoked. The hammer test is only a bit of evi- 
dence to which a jury is entitled to give much or little 
weight, as its judgment dictates. The order not to admit 
it as showing anything, however, irritated claimants as 
much, if not more, than if they had been told they could 
not use it at all for recovery on account of loss and 
damage. 

It is believed that a large part of the dissatisfaction 
that has been expressed with General Order No. 57 grows 
out of the form of the order as well as the substance of it. 
It was written by somebody in John Barton Payne’s 
office in language that tended to irritate rather than 
mollify claimants, even during the period of patriotic 
exaltation. 

Director Thelen was one of the most ardent supporters 
of the war measures dictated by the President and Di- 
rector-General McAdoo, but his experience as a public 
official taught him that the public is entitled to considera- 
tion in minor as well as in larger matters, and that 
brusqueness and boorishness were not needed in time of 
war any more than they would be tolerated in time of 
peace. Those who know Mr. Thelen at all believe that 
when he finds it necessary to do an unpopular or un- 
pleasant thing, he will do it in such a way as not to 
unnecessarily irritate those who must suffer by reason 
of what he does. 

Director-General Hines has won considerable commenda- 
tion from shippers by his showing of willingness to 
admit that the manners of the Railroad Administration 
during the year of its life have not been calculated to 
retain either the affection or respect of the public, whose 
servant it was supposed to be. In his testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee he has admitted the 
poor quality of the orders pertaining to the settlement 
of claims and the management of litigation. He testified 
that there was no intention on the part of the Railroad 
Administration to exercise the supposed power of the 
President to repeal statutes; he also testified that there 
was no intention on the part of the Railroad Administra- 
tion to change a rule of law, also admitting that General 
Orders Nos. 18 and 57 were so worded as to permit 
readers thereof to infer that attempts had been made to 
repeal statutes and change rules of law. 

Director Thelen has discussed the objections of the grain 
shippers with a committee from the primary markets com- 
posed of Guy M. Freer of Cincinnati, C. B. Stafford of 
Louisville, W. P. Trickett of Minneapolis, H. T. Clarke of 
Omaha, and R. D. Sangster of Kansas City. Clifford 
Thorne, representing farmers’ elevators, has also talked 
with the director. é 

The representatives from the primary markets objected 
to the parts of J. H. Howard’s rules, promulgated in the 
order which, they claim, put on the shippers common car- 
rier duties in the selection and preparation of cars for 
grain shipments, and to the rule exempting the carrier from 
liability for loss, where weights have been officially ascer- 
tained and supervised by the carriers, in excess of the one- 
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eighth of one per cent allowance for invisible loss and 
wastage. They suggested that the rule should read that 
the carrier shall furnish cars that are leak proof. They 
objected particularly to the words “or can be made so by 
the shipper.” They said to Thelen that it is the duty of 
the carrier to furnish proper equipment without depending 
on the shipper in any way. 

On that theory they also objected to that part of the rule 
contained in the order, which says that cooperage material 
shall be furnished by the carrier, but it shall be installed 
by the shipper or at his expense. That is the rule at coun- 
try markets, but at primary markets carriers have long 
maintained reclamation bureaus which have reclaimed 
grain doors made by the country shippers. The reclaimed 
doors have been returned to the carrier that brought them 
in. The shippers at primary markets object to that part 
of the work being transferred to shippers who have not 
been doing it. The fact that a farmer, having a car or two 
to load with grain, constructs the grain doors from material 
furnished by the railroad, is no reason, they said, why 
shippers who do object should be forced into providing 
labor for the performance of a carrier duty. 


WAR TRANSPORTATION TAX 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The war revenue bill (H. R. 12863) has been agreed on 

by the conferees appointed for the composition of the dis- 

agreeing vote of the two houses of Congress. The ques- 

tion of agreeing to the work of the managers of the con- 

ference is now before the House of Representatives. Chair- 
man Kitchin devoted February 8 to an explanation of it. 


The new tax on transportation and other facilities be: 
comes effective April 1 next. There is no change of rate 
for freight or express or transportation of persons. In 
case of property transported from a point without the 
United States to a point within, the tax is imposed on so 
much of the service as is performed within the United 
States. There is no tax on the transportation of persons 
in cases where the fare does not exceed 42 cents. This was 
formerly 35 cents. In the case of water transportation 
where the carrier is in competition with a foreign carrier, 
the tax is not to be greater than the amount of transporta- 
tion tax to which the foreign carrier is subjected by its 
government. The Pullman tax has been reduced from 10 
per cent to 8 per cent, but applies now to accommodation 
in connection with tax paid transportation only. The tax 
on oil transported by pipe line is increased from 5 per cent 
to 8 per cent. Wire and wireless messages have been in: 
creased from 5 cents for each charge of 15 cents or more to 
5 cents for charges in excess of 14 cents and not more than 
50 cents and 10 cents where the charge is more than 50 
cents. There is imposed by the new law a tax equivalent 
to 10 per cent of the amount paid for any leased wire or 
talking circuit special service. Where a carrier (other 
than a pipe line) renders service for hire incidentally only 
to its regular business of transporting goods on its own 
account, the tax applies to the service rendered for hire 
only. The tax accrues if a service or facility be rendered 
for hire whether the agency rendering it be a common 
carrier or not. The tax is due and payable without assess- 
ment at the time specified for the filing of the return. If 
not paid when due 5 per cent of the amount of the tax is 
added thereto and interest at 1 per cent for each full month 
runs from the time the tax became due. 


ACCUSATION AGAINST BURLESON 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Accusing, in effect, Postmaster-General Burleson of lying 
in his orders and bulletins, the local council of the com- 
mercial telegraphers’ national organization has adopted 
resolutions asking for his removal. The specification is 
that, notwithstanding bulletins and orders to the contrary, 
telegraph operators in the Washington Western Union 
office are under surveillance and that men and women are 
intimidated with a view to keeping them out of the union. 
The resolutions ask for the removal from places in the 
wire administration of Theodore N. Vail and Newcomb 
Carlton. 


N. Il. T. L. MEETING. 
The spring meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League at New Orleans, March 11 and 12, will be held at 
the Hotel Grunewald. 
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February 15, 1919 


Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple 5 aang relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Charges on Duplicate Express Shipments. 


Michigan.—Question: We make a large number of ex- 
press shipments and are having a considerable number of 
loss claims. Our gooas are all sold f. o. b. destination, and 
express charges are prepaid on all shipments. 

In filing claim against the express company for a lost 
shipment we have been in the habit of adding express 
charges, which we prepay on duplicate shipment to the 
amount of the invoice. The express company are now 
declining to refund us prepaid express charges, stating 
that they are entitled to their express charges on the lost 
shipment the same as though goods had been delivered, on 
all shipments sold f. o. b. destination. 

According to the Official Express Classification No. 26, 
tule 9, section C, when goods are lost by the express 
company, the express company is liable, under the terms 
of the classification, for the amount of the loss and the 
express company will carry free a duplicate shipment. 
Instead of going through the red tape necessary to get 
the duplicate shipment carried free, we have been pre- 
paying charges on duplicate shipment and including same 
in our claim. 

Will you kindly advise us, through the column of your 
valued paper, whether or not the express company are 
within their rights in refusing to refund us the express 
charges on these shipments and whether or not, in filing 
claim, the invoice value should be computed at the time 
and place of shipment or at destination? 

Answer: In accordance with the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the case of Larkin Co. vs. E. 
& W. Transportation Co., 34 I. C. C., 108, carriers ought 
to provide by appropriate rule that where an article form- 
ing part of the shipment is lost in transit and the charges 
on that article as a part of the shipment are less than 
the minimum charge on the article if shipped alone, car- 
riers should collect charges on the full shipment and 
should transport a light article from the same consignor 
at the same point of origin to the same consignee at the 
destination free of charge. 

The rule in Official Express Classification is no doubt 
based on the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as stated above. Therefore, following the ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding the neces- 
sity for strictly complying with the requirements of a 
tariff regulation, a shipper to obtain the benefit of free 
transportation on a duplicate shipment to take the place 
of the one lost, must strictly comply with the tariff re- 
quirements of the carrier, and cannot prepay the charges 
on such duplicate shipment and secure a refund thereon 
by claim filed later. 

In the same case cited above the Commission said that 
“the provision of the bill of lading referred to fixes the 
amount for which any carrier shall be liable as the invoice 
Value of the property at the place and time of shipment, 
plus freight charges, if paid. To that extent it changes 
the common law rule, which makes the carrier liable for 
the value of the property at the place of destination and 
for actual\damages sustained. That the rigor of the com- 
mon law liability may be modified by the carrier through 
any fair, reasonable and just agreement with the shipper 
IS well established.” 

Further, by the terms of the uniform express receipt, 
which were promulgated. by the Commission in the case 
entitled, “In the matter of express rates,” etc., 43 I. C. C., 
510, it is provided that “In consideration of the rate 
charged for carrying said property, which is dependent 
upon the value thereof and is based upon an agreed valua- 
tion of not exceeding $50 for any shipment of 100 pounds 
or less, and not exceeding 50 cents per pound, actual 
Weight, for any shipment in excess of 100 pounds, unless 
a greater value is declared at the time of shipment, the 
Shipper agrees that the company shall not be liable in 
any event for more than $50 for any shipment of 100 
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pounds or less, or for more than 50 cents per pound, actual 
weight, for any shipment weighing more than 100 pounds, 
unless a greater value is stated herein. Unless a greater 
value is declared and stated herein the shipper agrees 
that the value of the shipment is as last above set out 
and that the liability of the company shall in no event 
exceed such value.” 


Released Rates on Personal Belongings, Etc. 


New York.—Question: “A” shipped from a city in Cal- 
ifornia several boxed trunks containing personal effects 
via freight consigned to “B,” the owner in a town in 
New York state. Bill of lading was issued with the re- 
leased valuation clause executed releasing shipment to $10 
per hundredweight in case of loss and damage. One of the 
trunks has never been delivered and it contained the most 
valuable part of the shipment, more than $200. 

Kindly advise if the value of this trunk and contents 
can be collected of the railroad company, or does the re- 
leased clause bind the owner to the limited valuation as 
stipulated in clause signed on bill of lading. 

Answer: By the second Cummins amendment the car- 
rier may establish and maintain rates dependent upon the 
value declared in writing by the shipper or agreed upon 
in writing as the released value of the property, provided 
such rates have been expressly authorized or required 
by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. If, 
therefore, the carrier with whom the shipper made his 
contract of carriage had on file a published released rate 
on household goods, personal belongings, etc., from and 
to the points named above, which rates were charged and 
were lower than the regular rates in consideration of a 
declared valuation less than its real value, and if such 
rates were expressly authorized or ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, then the carrier’s liability 
would be limited to the $10 per cwt. declared by the 
shipper. If, however, such released rates were not pub- 
lished, or, if published, not authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, then the regular unreleased rates 
must be paid on the shipment in question, and the carrier 
is liable in the full, actual value of the lost property at 
place and time of shipment. 


Released Rates on Express Packages. 


Detroit—Question: Will you kindly advise, through an 
early issue of The Traffic World, your interpretation of 
the value clause on express shipments? On October 30 
last the express company receipted for a prepaid box 
weighing 108 pounds. Efforts to locate were exhausted 
and claim filed for over $1,000 for the value of the con- 
tents of the box. 

A representative of the express company called recently 
and, after looking over our claim file, noticed that the 
value was not shown on the receipt signed by their pick- 
up driver and requested that claim be reduced to $50. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
several times held that carriers and express companies 
are authorized by the Commission to establish and main- 
tain rates dependent upon the value declared in writing 
by the shipper or agreed upon in writing as the released 
value of the property, and in the matter of express rates, 
etc., 43 I. C. C., 510, the Commission authorized the ex- 
press companies to provide such a condition in a uniform 
express receipt. Assuming that the shipment in question 
moved under such a form of express receipt, and that 
the express company charged a rate based on the de- 
clared or agreed valuation, it would be liable in the sum 
of $50 only. For further views on the subject, see our 
answer to “Michigan,” published above. 


Charges for Services Must Be Published. 


Illinois—Question: We would thank you to publish, 
through the columns of your valuable magazine, whether 
a common carrier can make a charge covering cost of 
labor supplied for transferring a car overloaded by ship- 
pers when common carrier making such charge has no 
tariff covering, it being our understanding that a charge 
made such as the one in question should be covered by 
tariff. 

Answer: The loading and unloading of carload freight 
is a service that the shipper and consignee is ordinarily 
required to perform. When performed by the carrier it 
is considered an extra service. Schultz, Hansen Co. vs. 
S. P. Co., 18 I. C. C., 239. It is not improper for a railroad 
to make a reasonable charge for unloading carload freight, 
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provided the service is clearly stated in the tariff, as 
consignees are generally required to unload carload freight. 
In the case of California Pole & Piling Co. vs. S. P. Co., 
22 I. C. C., 509, the Commission ruled that any charge 
by the railroad for readjusting a load of piling or poles, 
made necessary by shifting, improper loading or heavy 
grades, must be provided for by proper tariff rule. This 
ruling, it seems to us, would apply to the shipment under 
consideration, since it was by the improper loading of 
the car beyond its authorized capacity that the transfer 
was made, and if this service was performed by the car- 
rier, the charges for the same should have been duly 
published in the carrier’s tariffs. 
Claim Against Railroad Under Federal Control. 


Ohio.—Question: Under date of November 23 we wrote 
you relative to liability of carrier on shipments moving 
prior to government control. In due time we received 
your answer, published under “Ohio,” in The Traffic World, 
edition of Dec. 14, 1918. 

However, the situation is still not clear to us. You 
suggest that in the event the six months’ period has not 
expired we file claim with the originating carrier, but 
unfortunately that period has long since passed. The 
question involved is not with what carrier should claim 
be filed, but whether or not the fact that the government 
now operates the line relieves the former receiver and the 
present freight claim agent from liability and does not 
allow either of them to pay claims on shipments moving 
prior to government control. If you will kindly enlighten 
us on this, your advice will be greatly appreciated. 

Answer: If the net earnings of a railroad while in the 
hands of a receiver are not sufficient to pay its indebted- 
ness after first having paid the operating expenses of 
the road, and at this period of the road the government 
took possession of it, and is now operating it under the 
United States Railroad Administration, then it would be 
necessary for unsecured creditors to wait until the gov- 
ernment begins paying rental as compensation for the use 
of the road before they can realize on their claims. 


Notice to Consignor of Goods Unclaimed. 


New Jersey.—Question: “D” presented claim on Oct. 
12, 1917, with “A” for non-delivery of shipment July 17, 
1917, consigned to “C” moving over “A” and “B” lines. 
After claim had been in possession of “A” from October 
until June 10 they notified “D” that shipment would be 
sold for storage charges. 

“D” immediately gave “A” instructions to have shipment 
returned to point of origin. “A” allowed “B” to sell ship- 
ment on March 15 before “D” was notified that shipment 
was on hand. “A” has now declined to pay freight claim, 
stating that they have received $3.75 for shipment cov- 
ering storage charges. The amount of claim is $69.70. 

Is it lawful for the carrier to decline freight claim? 
Can.you quote conference ruling that would cover the 
transaction? 

Answer: Section 5 of the Uniform Bill of Lading pro- 
vides that “Property not removed by the party entitled 
to receive it within forty-eight hours (exclusive of legal 
holidays) after notice of its arrival has been duly sent or 
given may be kept in car, depot, or place of delivery of 
the carrier, or warehouse, subject to a reasonable charge 
for storage and to carrier’s responsibility as warehouse- 
man only, or may be, at the option of the carrier, moved 
to and stored in a public or licensed warehouse at the 
cost of the owner and there held at the owner’s risk and 
without liability on the part of the carrier, and subject 
to a lien for all freight and other lawful charges, includ- 
ing a reasonable charge for storage.” 

If, therefore, the carrier gave due notice of the arrival 
of the shipment described above to the consignee, as a 
prima facie owner of the same, even though there had 
been an unreasonable delay in its transportation, and the 
consignee failed to receive the same through which stor- 
age charges accrued, and on account of which the goods 
were sold in accordance with the local laws, then the 
carrier was not bound to give notice to the consignor of 
the arrival of the shipment at destination, or to return 
the goods to the consignor, unless the carrier’s tariff ex- 
pressly provided that such notice should be given to the 
consignor, and the goods returned on demand of the latter. 
Where the carrier’s tariffs provide that where the con- 
signee fails to remove freight, the shipper shall be notified, 
then the Commission held, in the case of Tuch Brothers 
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vs. C. of G. Railway, 41 I. C. C., 369, that a carrier is not 
entitled to assess storage charges for the time during 
which it may have been in default in giving notice of q 
failure of the consignee to accept the shipment, and, of 
course, if it is not entitled to storage charges under such 
circumstances, it is not entitled to sell the goods for such 
charges, and would be guilty of conversion for selling the 
same and liable for their full value. 
Loss in Shipment Moving Under Seal Record. 


Michigan.—Question: Will you kindly advise, through 
the columns of your Traffic World, relative to the follow- 
ing carload of material shipped to a certain destination? 

1. Car loaded and sealed by shipper. 

2. No notation on bill of lading as to shipper’s load 
and tally. 

8. Clean receipt given by carrier. 

4. Shipper’s claim shipment arrived destination original 
seals intact. 

5. Shipment checked short various articles. 

6. Carrier declines claim on seal record. 

Please advise if we have any redress. 

Answer: Section 21 of the Pomerene bill of lading act 
provides, in part, as follows: “That when package freight 
or bulk freight is loaded by a shipper and the goods are 
described in a bill of lading merely by a statement of 
marks ~ labels upon them or upon packages containing 
them, or by statement that the goods are said to be goods 
of a certain kind or quantity, or in a certain condition, or 
it is stated in the bill of lading that packages are said 
to contain goods of a certain kind or quantity or in a 
certain condition, or that the contents or condition of the 
contents of packages are unknown, or words of like pur- 
port are contained in the bill of lading, such statements, 
if true, shall not make liable the carrier issuing the bill 
of lading, although the goods are not of the kind or quan- 
tity or in the condition which the marks or labels upon 
them indicate, or of the kind or quantity or in the con- 
dition they were said to be by the consignor.” 

Consequently, in the shipment above described if the 
owner shows by satisfactory evidence that a certain quan- 
tity of goods had been loaded at shipping point, and that 
a lesser quantity had been received at destination point, 
the carrier is prima facie liable for the difference, even 
though the shipment moved under car seals which were 
intact at destination point, and places upon the carrier 
the burden of proving that the shipper did not in fact 
load the quantity alleged, or that the loss accrued through 
improper loading by the shipper, or that the difference 
in weight was caused by shrinkage, evaporation, or other 
causes over which the carrier has no control. 


Carrier Must Receive Disposition Orders. 


Nebraska.—Question: Please advise us, through The 
Traffic World, whether or not a shipper is presumed to 
have furnished disposition on cars of lumber when shipper 
can prove that proper disposition was placed in United 
States mails properly addressed to agent of the carrier. 
We have been advised by demurrage bureaus that this 
is the case when railroads mail notice to the shipper, but 
demurrage bureaus state that this does not hold true when 
the shipper mails disposition to the carrier. They state 
that the shipper must prove that disposition notice was 
placed in the hands of the carrier. It is our contention 
that if carriers are relieved from any further responsi- 
bility when disposition notice is placed in mails properly 
——._— the shipper should be accorded the same privi- 
ege. 

Answer: It is necessary for a carrier to have actual 
notice regarding diversion or reconsignment of shipment, 
since it is only by such means that a carrier can possibly 
know what disposition of the shipment has been made 
by the shipper. At the time of receiving the shipment 
for transportation the carrier is directed in writing as to 
the place of delivery, and if thereafter the shipper desires 
to give different disposition of a shipment, he must take 
every necessary step to properly and in due time notify 
the carrier of such change in delivery. In the case of 
Webster vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R., 45 I. GC. C., 567, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruled that, in the ab 
sence of proof that carriers received instructions to re 
consign a shipment, they cannot be held responsible for 
failure to deliver the shipment prior to the receipt 9 
disposition orders. A shipment reconsigned in transit m& 
terially differs from one upon which demurrage charges 
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have accrued, in the matter of giving notice not only for 
the reasons above given, but also because rule 4, section 
A, of the Car Demurrage Rules expressly provides that 
“Notice shall be sent or given consignee;” that is, not 
requiring the carrier to file with the owner such notice 
of arrival, but simply to send a written notice by mail 
or otherwise, if it so prefers. Where notice is permitted 
to be sent by mail, the courts and the Commission hold 
that the deposit of such notice in the mail, properly ad- 
dressed, is sufficient, since the sender cannot be respon- 
sible for the safe carriage of the same by the United 
States officials. 


Demurrage Account of Delay by United States Customs. 


Louisiana.—Question: During the month of July, 1918, 
we received a carload of maple sugar, which moved from 
St. Georges, Beauce County, Canada, to New Orleans on 
a through bill of lading in bond, and was brought into the 
United States through Newport, Vt., as port of entry, and 
which was cleared at the above-mentioned port of entry 
by the B. & M. Railroad’s customhouse brokers. This car 
was held up at port of entry by the United States custom 
officials, who broke the seals and obtained a sample of 
the sugar, which was forwarded to Boston, Mass., for 
chemical analysis, thereby delaying the car at Newport 
to the extent of $50 demurrage, which the B. & M. Rail- 
road billed out as advanced charges, and which charges 
in turn were collected from us by the delivering line here 
at New Orleans. 

After extensive investigation it developed that neither 
the consignor nor ourselves were responsible for this de- 
lay, but that same was occasioned by the rules laid down 
by the United States Customs. We then filed claim for 
recovery of these $50 demurrage charges against the de- 
livering line, which they declined to recognize on the 
grounds that transportation company was not liable for 
such delay and that demurrage charges had been properly 
assessed. It is our firm opinion that we are thoroughly 
justified in the stand we have taken and that transporta- 
tion company should reimburse us for this amount. 

However, to enable ourselves to settle any doubts which 
may exist as to the legality of this claim, we write to 
inquire for your views and ask you to let us know, through 
the columns of The Traffic World, if similar cases as that 
cited above have ever been brought before the Commis- 
sion, what decision has been rendered in same and ref- 
erence which will enable us to locate this decision. 

Answer: We do not find that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ruled on the precise point raised by the 
above question. But the National Car Demurrage Rule 
provides that no demurrage charges shall be assessed or 
collected for (a) weather interference; (b) bunching; (c) 
demand of overcharge; (d) delay or improper notice by 
carrier; (e) railroad errors which prevent proper tender 
of delivery; (f) delay by United States customs. As the 
delay in the shipment above described was caused by the 
United States custom officials, it comes squarely within 
the meaning of section “f” of rule 8 of the demurrage 
code, and, in accordance with the same, if the carrier 
has collected any demurrage charges accruing by reason 
of such cause, the same should be refunded. 


P. S. AND A. DIVISION READJUSTMENT. 


In the apportioning of the employes of the Division of 
Public Service and Accounting, made necessary by the 
retirement of Director Prouty from that part of the serv- 
Ice now constituting the Division of Public Service, the 
work of each has determined the division into which he 
Should be assigned. For that reason George T. Atkins 
and C. B. Heinemann have become assistants to Max 
Thelen who, February 1, took over the public service work 
which had been under the supervision of Mr. Prouty. D. 
E. Brown, heretofore manager of accounting in the two- 
Service division, has been made assistant director in the 
Division of Accounting. The name “manager” was ap- 
propriate in a division that had two distinct functions, but 
assistant director in the one-service division is deemed 
More fitting. E. C. Niles is appointed assistant to the 
Director of Public Service in charge of service. He re- 
tains his duties and title as manager of the Short Line 
Section, which is now under the jurisdiction of the Division 
of Public Service. Eugene H. Lamb is appointed acting 
chief of the Bureau for Suggestions and Complaints. This 
bureau will now report to the assistant to the Director of 
Public Service in charge of service. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 


as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 


Help for Traffic Man 


EASE L ITT LETTE SLI EI ETE EDIE LEA IOS ELI OTE IEE TDS TECTIA SREY ED AEG ETE: 
Interest on Claims and Special Damages. 


Question: On the third of October, last, we made a 
shipment of potatoes from North Dakota to Powers- 
ville, Mo. The railroad company never delivered the 
car to Powersville, but, through an error in similarity 
of numbers with another car, delivered our car to a com- 
mission firm in Chicago. We filed claim for the value 
of the car, and the same was paid. During the mix-up 
in the handling of this car the railroad attempted to 
deliver to our customer at Powersville the car that should 
have gone to Chicago. Our customer refused it and, in 
order to straighten out this matter, locate the trouble, 
etc., we went to considerable expense for telegrams, all 
the telegrams being either to our customer or to the agent 
at destination. This agent insisted that it was the car 
that we shipped, but this was not the fact, the car that 
we shipped to Powersville being numbered 70302, and 
the car we shipped to Chicago being numbered 70307. 

We would like to know whether or not we are entitled 
to a refund for the expense of telegrams and we par- 
ticularly desire to know whether or not we are entitled 
to interest on the amount involved from the date of ship- 
ment to the date of payment. We understand and be- 
lieve we should be entitled to bdth the payment of in- 
terest and the expense of telegrams. Please advise. 

Answer: As to the matter of the allowance of interest, 
there is some conflict by the various courts. The Com- 
mission has held as to overcharges in freight that in- 
terest is allowable, and the Commission always allows 
interest upon overcharge claims and judgments. This has 
been recognized also to some extent by the present Rail- 
road Administration, the orders of the Administration 
making some few changes in detail in the matter of the 
allowance of interest on overcharge claims. However, 
this matter of interest upon damage claims is not one 
which is controlled by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, nor one over which it has jurisdiction. It is 
one which comes properly before the courts. When a 
claim for damage is settled without recourse to the courts 
the question of the payment of interest on the amount 
of the claim is one for mutual agreement between the 
shipper and the carrier. This agreement is founded to 
some extent upon the decisions of the courts which would 
govern in case the claim was made the subject of legal 
action. . 

As showing the variance in the holdings of the courts, 
attention is called to the case of Service et al. vs. the 
Sumpter Valley Ry. Co., 171 Pacific Reporter, page 202, 
in which the Supreme Court of Oregon refused to allow 
interest on a claim for an overcharge in freight rates. 

But, in the case of Black vs. Camden, etc., Transporta- 
tion Co., 61 N. Y., page 656, the court held that the 
question of interest on damages for injury to property 
through the negligence of the carrier was one which must 
be submitted to the jury. 

However, in probably the most recent utterance of the 
courts, the Supreme Court of Nebraska, in the case of 
N. H. Nelson & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 167 N. W. 
Reporter, 575, held that where a claim or demand is 
made upon a common carrier for loss or injury to goods 
shipped, interest is properly allowable from the date of 
such demand. 

So that, there can be at the present time no settled 
rule announced as the law upon the allowance of interest 
upon damage claims, and this diversity of ruling upon 
the part of the courts will doubtless continue until a case 
involving this question shall be presented to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and decision had thereon. 

As to the liability of the railroad company for the pay- 
ment of the expense of telegrams in trying to locate the 
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missing car, the weight of authority is against the allow- 
ance of this expense on the ground that it is special dam- 
ages not contemplated by the Carmack amendment to 
the interstate commerce act. It has been held by the 
courts that in case of delay in delivery, the carrier was 
not obligated to deliver it at a certain time unless by 
a special contract, and that special damages because of 
delay are not allowable, but only those damages which 
were contemplated or which could be understood as being 
reasonably in contemplation at the time of making the 
-contract of shipment. The general rule is that the courts 
will not allow, in a loss and damage claim, speculative 
uamages, but the courts are somewhat at variance as to 
what are speculative or remote damages, as distinguished 
from immediate or proximate damages. 

Under the law, as it stands to-day, and as it has been 
construed, the damages which result from loss or injury 
to the property are measured by the value of the property 
at the time and place of shipment, and, in the case of 
delay in the delivery of the goods beyond a reasonable 
time, the measure of damage is the difference between 
the value of the goods at the time and place of shipment 
and the value thereof when finally delivered. 

Those are the damages which are held to be in the 
minds of the contracting parties, the shipper and the 
carrier, as the result of loss or damage by the carrier. 
If, however, the delay of the goods should result in special 
damages, such as the pay for workmen who were em- 
ployed on the strength of receiving the goods at the point 
of delivery within a reasonable time, the courts have held 
that those special damages cannot be enforced, because 
they were not damages which directly resulted from the 
delay. 

The bill of lading under which these goods are shipped 
also provides that the loss or damage to a shipment shall 
be computed on the basis of the value of the property 
at the time and place of shipment, and this is a valid con- 
tract which has been upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of the Adams Express Co. 
vs. Croninger, 226 U. S., page 491. 


However, when it comes to the matter of special dam- 
ages, of which the cost of telegrams in such a case as this 
is an example, the courts are quite uniform in holding 
that such damages are not allowable. 


In the case of the Western Mfg. Co. vs. Guiding Star, 
37 Federal, page 641, the court held that a carrier is not 
ordinarily liable for the expense of discovering whether 
goods have been injured or the expenses of shippers’ 
agents in going to the place of delivery to make investi- 
gation. 

Shipper’s Load and Count Troubles. 


Question: I have charge of the shipping department 
for the above mill and the trouble that I have with car- 
loads is exasperating. Every car shipment must have 
the bill of lading indorsed, “Shipper’s Load, Weight and 
Count,” and there is no recourse for us when there is a 
shortage. Most of the trouble in this line takes place 
when the shipment is transferred from one car to an- 
other, or to the steamship. We always load our goods with 
trucks of ten bags to a truck. This truck is first run 
over a platform scale and the weight taken, and after 
the car is loaded we recheck the goods in the car, and 
it is almost impossible for us to make an error, and, even 
with these sworn statements, our claim is always refused. 
We have before us now a claim for six bags short in a 
shipment of 1,000 pockets, and this shipment was trans- 
ferred to the steamship line in New Orleans. Our weight 
sheet on this special shipment tallies with the 1,000 
pockets. Our stock from which we took the 1,000 pockets 
tallies with all milling records, and we did not run a 
truck into the car with four pockets. What relief is 
there for us in matters of this kind? 


_Answer: In this case the trouble seems to be based 
upon the statement that there is no redress when there 
is a shortage. This assumption is erroneous, since the 
Commission and the courts have held that carriers cannot 
be compelled to place weighing and inspection agents at 
every station where goods are received in carlots for 
shipment, and consequently, the railroads have the right 
to require that shipments be sent out under bill of lading 
as “shipper’s load and count.” This, however, does not 
mean that the shipper is without recourse. It simply 
means that the burden of proof is shifted from the carrier 
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to the shipper. That is, the carrier must show either 
that the goods called for on the bill of lading were not 
in fact loaded in the car or that the full amount of goods 
called for by the bill of lading was in fact actually de- 
livered. Under a shipper’s load and count bill of lading 
the shipper is required to show that there is a shortage 
in the goods; that is, the shipper must show first, that 
the goods covered by the bill of lading were actually 
loaded into and were contained in the car when it was 
delivered to the carrier, and second, that these goods 
were not delivered to the consignee. 

It is a well-known fact that a number of railroads are 
refusing to pay claims of this character even when sup- 
ported by the usual affidavits by the shipper and consignee, 
but some railroads are paying these claims, recognizing 
the fact that when the proof by the shipper of the load- 
ing of the goods and the proof by the consignee that the 
goods as loaded were not delivered is produced in court, 
the courts will give judgment for the value of the goods 
lost, and this carries the costs of the suit also to the 
carrier. 

In this case it appears that the proof which the shipper 
is able to produce as to the loading is entirely sufficient, 
and this proof, if the matter were in litigation, would 
have to be supplemented by adequate proof from the 
consignee or his agent, or both, that the goods as billed 
at the point of origin did not reach destination. The fact 
that at times the goods were transferred from one car 
to another by the carrier makes the case easier to prove 
in court, because in that case the carrier would be obliged 
to show that the shortage did not occur during the period 
after the seal was broken on the original car and before 
the seal was affixed to the car to which the goods were 
transferred. It seems clear that if this claim, or claims 
similar in character and susceptible of the same degree 
of proof, were presented to the carriers with a statement 
that the law does not contemplate that the shipper shall 
lose simply because the carriers are not required to have 
an inspection agent to look after the loading of every 
car, and, furthermore, that the shipper proposes to bring 
an action in court for the payment of the claim, the 
carriers would rather pay the amount than have the case 
decided against them in court. 


Construing a Diversion and Reconsigning Rule. 


Question: The X railroad diversion and reconsigning 
tariff contains the following clause: “Rule 5 (a): Only 
one change in destination will be permitted by these com- 
panies under these rules, except as provided in section 
(b), and then only provided the car has not had a pre- 
vious change in destination after leaving the initial bill- 
ing point. (b) If the consignor, consignee or owner re- 
quests a subsequent change necessitating movement of 
the car, the shipment will be treated as a reshipment 
from point of reforwarding and will be charged at the 
tariff rate therefrom plus $5 per car. (c) If a car is 
stopped short of a billed destination after it has had one 
diversion or reconsignment under these rules, charges will 
be made on basis of the tariff rates to and from the point 
at which the first diversion or reconsignment was accom- 
plished, plus five dollars per car in addition to the other 
diversion or reconsignment charges previously accrued.” 


We would thank you very much to give us an.inter- 
pretation of this rule; in other words, advise us what 
should be the proper rate basis on a car which was han- 
dled as follows: A car of lumber shipped from a point 
on the Illinois Central Railroad in Mississippi to East St. 
Louis, then reconsigned through the Illinois Central to 
a Philadelphia rate point, routing via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The I. C. routed this car via the Wabash 
and Pennsylvania and after the I. C. had delivered it 
to the Wabash and, while the car was en route to the 
final destination, we had it diverted to another point on 
the Pennsylvania this side of the original destination; 
in other words, the car was diverted or stopped short of 
the destination to which it had been reconsigned from 
East St. Louis. The through rate will apply by the route 
over which the car moved to either destination. 

We contend that the proper rate to assess would be 
the East St. Louis combination, plus the reconsigning and 
diversion charges. 

Answer: The rule quoted seems to be somewhat al- 
biguous and unintelligible. But it seems that section C 
of rule 5 would govern the case presented, and conse 
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quently it appears that the correspondent is correct in 
his belief that the proper rate to assess would be the 
East St. Louis combination, to which should be added 
all special reconsigning and diversion charges. 

Demurrage Charges on Reconsignment. 

Question: We had a car of paper shipped from a point 
in New York on March 25, consigned to a point in New 
Jersey, which was ordered stopped in transit, for further 
shipping instructions, on April 13, 1918. 

This car arrived at a certain point on April 15, and 
there held for our order. ‘Three days later, April 18, we 
received advice from the general freight agent’s office 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, that they were holding this 
car subject to our orders, which disposition was given 
them by writing, on the same date, namely, April 18. Or- 
ders for reforwarding were not given to the agent at 
point where car was held until two days later, or April 
20, which delay, from the 15th to the 20th, in handling 
this consignment, resulted in a demurrage charge of $12 
being assessed against this car and which was paid as 
advance charges at destination. 

We entered claim against the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company for refund of this item of $12, which brought 
forth a reply that “messages relative to the holding and 
diverting of cars must pass from the agent’s office, at 
point where car is held, to the transportation office, thence 
to the general freight agent’s office and from there to 
the concern ordering the reconsignment back again to 
the general freight agent’s office, thence to the transporta- 
tion office and from there final instructions are given 
to the agent at point where car is being held, to reshop 
car in question to the desired destination.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroad decline this claim on the 
ground that they do not feel that any unreasonable delay 
occurred while these instructions were passing through 
their organization, and, further, that they do not guar- 
antee the handling or diverting of cars within a specified 
time which does not show in their tariff GO I. C. C. No. 
8763, covering the handling of diversions and reconsign- 
ments of cars. 

We would like you to advise us, through the columns 
of your Weekly Traffic World, whether this contention 
on the part of the railroad company is correct. 

Answer: This full demurrage charge is not one which 
the claimant should pay. It appears that a stop was or- 
dered for reconsignment on April 13, and the car arrived 
at the point of reconsignment on April 15. On April 18 
the consignor was notified by the carrier that the car 
was being held for disposition. On the same day dis- 
position orders were given by the consignor, but the car 
was not moved until April 20. The railroad company asks 
for demurrage charges covering the five days from the 
15th to the 20th. There were three days undoubtedly 
during which demurrage charges accrued, that is, from the 
15th to the 18th, because it was the business of the ship- 
per to furnish routing instructions in time so that the 
movement of the car would not be delayed. Rule 1 of 
the uniform demurrage rules provides that “cars held for 
or by consignors or consignees for loading, unloading, 
forwarding directions or for any other purpose, are sub- 
ject to these demurrage rules.” 

For the other two days the railroad company is re- 
sponsible for the delay and the shipper should not suffer 
on that account. The claim by the railroad that it took 
two days to get the instructions and reconsignment passed 
through the various offices is absolutely untenable. When 
the instructions were given that relieved the shipper of 
any liability for the delay of the car, and thereafter the 
liability lay with the railroad, and the detail of operation, 
whether it took one day or twenty days, could not be 
chargeable against the shipper. If a shipper notifies a 
carrier that a car is on its own siding loaded and ready 
to ship, and the bill of lading is tendered to the carrier, 
and the carrier finds that it cannot move the car for five 
or six days, it would be the height of absurdity for the 
carrier to present a demurrage bill to the shipper cover- 
ing these few days of delay. The reconsignment instruc- 
tions given to the carrier in this case had the same effect 
m transferring liability for the car as the tendering of 
the original bill of lading. 


Shortage Under S. L. & C. Shipment. 


. Question: On Aug. 10, 1917, we made a shipment of 870 
ass of sugar from our plant, a distance of approximately 
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31 miles. A railroad representative counted and sealed 
the car after loading, signing a clear bill of lading for the 
870 bags. Car arrived at destination and was delivered 
consignee’s warehouse under original seals, checking two 
bags short. The consignee did not call for railroad in- 
spector to check out the contents, but submitted an affi- 
davit stating that only 868 bags were received. 

We presented claim to carrier, submitting original bill 
of lading and freight bill, together with notaried affi- 
davits signed by our loading foreman and consignee’s 
cashier, who supervised the unloading. 

The railroad declined the claim, stating they found a 
perfect seal record of the movement of the shipment, 
showing that delivery was made to consignee with seals 
intact, and that consignee failed to request an inspection 
when car was unloaded. 

Will you kindly advise, through the medium of The 
Traffic World, if, in your opinion, carrier should pay this 
claim and, if so, would appreciate your giving reference 
to legal rulings of a similar nature? 

Answer: Inasmuch as a carrier is not bound by its own 
straight bill of lading, and is not estopped from showing 
that the goods were not in fact loaded, it cannot, on the 
other hand, claim that a consignee cannot show a loss, 
even though the seal was unbroken. If there is an ab- 
solute proof of loss as shown by these affidavits, they 
would doubtless be made the basis of oral testimony in 
a court, and the court to which such a case should be 
presented would undoubtedly render judgment for the 
plaintiff. In a case of this kind, the plaintiff in court 
makes a prima facie case by proving that the weight or 
quantity of goods stated in the bill of lading was received 
by the carrier, and that the carrier failed to deliver the 
same. Upon such proof being made, where the carrier 
not only fails to deliver the freight, but also fails or 
refuses to give an account as to the manner of its loss, it 
must be presumed that such cause was due to the car- 
rier’s negligence. Evidence by the carrier showing that 
the car did not leak, or that the seals were intact at 
destination, is not a full defense to the owner’s proof of 
loss; hence the burden of proving that it was not re- 
sponsible for loss, or that there was no loss, falls upon 
the carrier. 

This was the holding in the case of Georgia vs. Chat- 
tanooga, etce., R. R. Co., 57 Mo. App., page 358. 


Proper Classification on a Shipment. 


Question: A shipment of brass rod was made from A 
to B. On arrival at B one of the several carloads shipped 
was opened and a sample of the rod taken out and tested. 
It was found unsuitable for the work for which it was 
purchased and the transportation company was instructed 
to reconsign the shipment to another consignee at C, who 
was to use the rod as scrap. 

All freight from originating point, and demurrage 
charges at B, followed the cars to C. Instructions were 
given to reconsign on the original bill of lading. 

Are the carloads entitled to a rate as brass rod scrap 
on the movement from B to C under the conditions out- 
lined above, or should they be billed at a rating of brass 
rod, the same as on movement from A to B? 

Answer: The fact that the consignee at B tested the 
brass rod and found that it was unsuitable for the work 
for which it was purchased does not make the brass rod 
brass rod scrap. It is still brass rod, just as much so as 
when first shipped, and should be billed as brass rod. If 
it was shipped as brass rod first, and properly so shipped, 
then no change has occurred which would change the 
brass rod to anything else. 

Shipping Conditions Violated. 


Question: Would be pleased to have you advise us 
through the column of The Traffic World regarding claim 
for damage, under the following conditions: 

In December, 1918; a customer shipped to us one motor 
truck and, in shipping, he neglected to drain the water 
from the radiator. The result was the radiator and parts 
of the motor were badly damaged, due to freezing. 

The railway company give in their tariff a rule to the 
effect that from October 1 to May 1 water must be drained 
before shipments are accepted. It seems to us that the 
railway company are liable for damages, as they should 
not have accepted the shipment without the water being 
drained. We have bill of lading showing shipment was 
received by railway company in good condition and we 
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have also inspection report showing the condition when it 
was received. 

Answer: This rule published in the tariff of the carrier 
is for the observance of the shipper. If he violates the 
rule he does it at his own risk. The railway company 
could not be expected to look into the radiator of each 
motor vehicle which is shipped to see its condition. The 
carrier must rely upon the observance of the rules which 
it puts out for the guidance of shippers. The rule in 
question simply means that if a shipment is given to a 
railroad which does not comply with the requirements 
for shipment, the railroad company cannot be held liable 
for damages. 


Damage Account Misdelivery of Coal. 


Question: Prior to the general 25 per cent advance in 
freight rates there was shipped a carload of coal, con- 
signed to our factory at “A.” Through error of the rail- 
road this car was delivered to and unloaded by another 
concern and, upon shippers being notified of this fact, they 
forwarded another car to take its place. In the meantime 
the 25 per cent advance in rates took effect and we were 
obliged to pay $19.36 more on the car which we received 
than we would have paid had we received the first car 
mentioned. 

If you have published in your valuable periodical, The 
Traffic World, an opinion as to whether in such case 
owners of property can consistently require of the railroad 
at fault that they be reimbursed for such overcharge, will 
you kindly give us reference to the issue which contains 
such answer. If you have not already covered the point 
raised we will be very glad to have you give us the in- 
formation through the Legal Department of The Traffic 
World and consider ourselves under obligations to you. 

Answer: This is damage caused by the act of the car- 
rier, and the shipper should not be penalized because of 
the negligence of the carrier. The damage in this case 
comes under the general rule established and, under the 
law, which is that in the case of delay of shipment, the 
damage is based upon the difference between the value 
of the goods at the time they are delivered and the value 
of the goods when they were shipped at the time and 
place of shipment. In this case the difference in value 
was the difference in the amount of freight charged, and 
this difference in value should be borne by the railroad 
company. 


SHIPPING BOARD TARIFFS 


The Shipping Board, February 7, issued serial number 
tariffs Nos. 23, 24 and 25, making changes in European 
tariffs Nos. 9, 11 and 12, as follows: 


European Tariff No. 9 (Corrected). 
Effective January 26, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD RATES OF FREIGHT 
FROM UNITED STATES NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS TO 


Rotterdam, Antwerp, Havre and Bordeaux....$1.25 per 100 Ibs., 
or .65 per cubic foot, ship’s option 


Serial No. 23. 


Marseilles, Cette, Genoa and Naples............ $1.60 per 100 lbs., 
or .85 per cubic foot ship’s option 
SOIL site/a.sha en cctvdda needle celcamendeenoaee awd $1.85 per 100 Ibs., 


or .95 per cubic foot ship’s option 

Note.—Above rates apply to all bookings on Shipping Board 
vessels sailing on and after February 1, 1919, on all cargo except 
steel and cotton as below. 

Exception—Cotton (see Tariff No. 10). 

As to rates based upon weight or measurement at ship’s 
option these will be applied in principle according to the com- 
modity list contained in Tariff No. 8. 

Homeward Commodity Rates.—Commodity rates for home- 
ward cargo will be established and quoted upon application. 

Above rates apply on pieces and or packages weighing up to 
4,480 pounds weight each. For pieces and or packages in excess 
of 4,480 pounds each, customary heavy lift scale to be added. 
European Tariff No. 11 (Corrected). Serial No. 24. 

Effective January 30, 1919. 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD RATES OF FREIGHT 
FROM UNITED STATES SOUTH ATLANTIC PORTS TO 
EUROPE. 

Rates are on all cargo except cotton and steel, as below. 


Per 100 lbs. Per cu. ft. 
I (I, 3. 6. 5 Sil ak cing bale nie ao eOreaiate $1.07% $0.54 
I Ak ga an age mk were 1.33 -70 
CPD, vas ook bs e0s senteesobsinces 1.33 -70 
DUES CHAATIO, TROTGOGATE). cic ccccscccvcccsccs 1.33 -70 
Oe CORRTUUINOR, COCEE) nace cvcccccccccsces 1.68 -90 
I ed ak a ce Mine nw he ekseeaehea 1.93 1.00 
Ee STOO, DORIOED. o.0:5ccesccrenececeiessues 1.68 -90 
Exceptions. 


Cotton (see Tariff No. 10). 
Tovacce CUnited MinmgGom) ..cccocccccceccese $2.00 per 100 Ibs. 
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Steel— 
CB re re ere re $20 per ton of 2,240 Ibs, 
OR ere $28 per ton of 2,240 lbs, 
SE ee ee ee: $40 per ton of 2,240 lbs, 


Homeward Rates from Above Ports to Gulf Ports.—Commod- 
ity rates for homeward cargo will be established and quoied 
upon application. : L { 

Above rates per 100 pounds or per cubic foot at ship’s option. 

Above rates apply on pieces and or packages weighing up to 
4,480 pounds weight each. For pieces and or packages in excess 
of 4,480 pounds each, customary heavy lift scale to be added. 


European Tariff No. 12 (Corrected). Serial No. 25. 
Effective January 30, 1919. 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD RATES OF FREIGHT 
FROM UNITED STATES GULF PORTS TO EUROPE. 
Rates are on all cargo except as mentioned below. 


Per 100 lbs per cu. ft. 
Ps SOD dn ck dswed Wade eeeeien eeleueee $1.15 $0.58 
PEGE CHGECOTEOT) ccc ccccsccccdccccetecsce 1.40 ‘73 
DE DINOS conidia vecinecs cosas saseees 1.40 otal 
France (Havre and Bordeaux) .......ecccceee 1.40 73 
France (Marseilles and Cette)............eee0e 1.75 .93 
ED SUNIL nc. os os cedccurcnsscecosaeerens 2.00 1.08 
Italy (Genoa and Naples) .....ccccsccsccccccccs 1.75 -93 


Exceptions.—United Kingdom ports. 
Starch, spelter, sulphur, lead billets and canned goods, $1.00 
per 100 lbs. 
Tobacco, $2.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Cotton (see Tariff No. 10). 


Steel— 
United Kingdom ports ...........e-. $20 per ton of 2,240 Ibs, 
Havre and Bordeaux................$28 per ton of 2,240 lbs. 
Antwerp and Rotterdam.............$30 per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 
I nd ona wa pemcine eee maa ee $40 per ton of 2,240 lbs, 


Homeward Rates from Above Ports to Gulf Ports.—Commod- 
ity rates for homeward cargo will be established and quoted 
upon application. : 4 . 

Above rates per 100 pounds or per cubic foot at ship’s option. 

Above rates apply on pieces and or packages weighing up to 
4,480 pounds weight each. For pieces and or packages in excess 
of 4,480 pounds each, customary heavy lift scale to be added. 

By tariff No. 15, the Shipping Board, February 11, re- 
duced the rate on Chillean nitrate to north Atlantic ports 
from $42.50 to $17.50 per long ton. Loading and discharg- 
ing must be done at the rate of eight hundred tons a day 
or demurrage at the rate of one dollar per net registered 
ton per day will be charged. : : 

The ocean rates announced February 6, published in The 
Traffic World February 8, page 286, will not be effective 
until March 1. Until that date there will be no rates from 
Pacific ports to the Far East except such as apply from 


Atlantic ports. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Considerable improvement in the movement of overseas 
traffic for the week ended February 4 over the previous 
week is shown in a report from the Exports Control Com- 
mittee made public, February 12, by Director-General 
Hines. ; 

There were 9,180 cars of export freight received at 
North Atlantic ports for the week of February 4, and 
10,131 cars delivered to boats. The total number of cars 
on hand at North Atlantic ports on February 4 was 32,348, 
while for January 28 there were 33,201, a decrease in ac 
cumulations of 958 cars. 

Commercial export freight is moving freely to New 
York, the steamship lines displaying a desire to get cargo 
as fast as possible. Further space in British vessels will 
soon be available for commercial cargo. Permits are being 
granted covering commercial freight to Newport News to 
meet steamers due this month. The total commercial 
freight on hand for the week ending January 30 at North 
Atlantic ports increased 12,500 tons. There was a de 
crease of 2,800 tons at South Atlantic ports; an increase 
at Gulf ports of 2,600 tons, making a gross increase of 
commercial freight on hand at all ports of 12,300 tons 
over the previous week. The report follows: 


General Situation 





Received Delivered 





(In cars) 
Export freight at North Atlantic ports (ex- 
anives of U. S. Government freight, bulk, 7.351 
grain and Coal).....cccsceeee teeesteetereees 7,144 Lm 
U. S. Government freight on railroad terminals 2,036 2, 
RD oi ne ckdceanesseeeessessaaeeresecal 9,180 10,131 


A decrease of 951 cars. 


Arrivals of carload export freight, exclusive of bulk 
grain and coal, during January, totaled 41,342 cars, while 
deliveries were 41,108 cars, or 234 cars arriving in excess 
of deliveries at North Atlantic ports. The estimated tor 
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nage of export freight, including U. S. Government freight, 
put exclusive of bulk grain and coal, disposed of during 
the month of January compared with January export ton- 
nage Of previous years, was as follows: 


With January, 1914........cceecsccescees 178.8 per cent increase 
With January, 152.5 per cent increase 
With January, 41.9. per cent increase 
With January, 20.8 per cent increase 
With January, 83.9 per cent increase 





The average daily delivery of cars of export freight at 
North Atlantic ports April, 1918, to January, 1919, in- 
elusive, was as follows: 


Jan. 

Port Apr. May June July Aug.Sept.Oct. Nov. Dec. 1919 
eee 100 98 76 92 64 26 88 86 90 83 
New York ...... 680 814 845 932 741 712 1029 1104 1141 1134 
Philadelphia .... 105 184 123 128 154 147 160 252 166 134 
Baltimore ....... 124 122 140 156 105 109 113 161 151 135 
Newport News.. 24 106 104 103 76 147 145 111 79 5 
OE Sa 22 24 63 69 92 #107 112 101 92 «91 
ee 1055 1348 1351 1480 1232 1248 1647 1815 1719 1582 


U. S. Food Administration. The program of the Food 
Administration on the part of the Neutrals and smaller 
European countries for February, for which steamers are 
being definitely assigned, approximates the following: 


(in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Commodity New York Philadelphia Baltimore Total 
Pork products ......... 10,000 10,000 6,000 26,000 
Condensed milk ........ 2,500 2,500 3,000 8,000 
DP Sent+564e-ebeaqnces 150,000 100,000 70,000 320,000 

NN i o:a chide teauaniare 162,500 112,500 79,00 x 
In addition to the above , mand 
flour substitutes ..... M(i(CeGetes 86 he eee 30,000 
WE Huns iriuck<s deeb cen kenkscoweoaaamamdawene 000 


384, 
For which there is approximately in sight (Feb. 4, 1919) shi 
for February, 208,191. _*s , se 


The above program is independent of provision tonnage 
that the packing interests may expect to ship on the 
relief program for their own account, namely 75,000 tons 
for which steamers will be furnished by the U. S. Shipping 
Board. Three steamers already allocated, two for New 
York and one for Philadelphia. 

Two million bushels of grain will be permitted to New 
York this week; 500,000 bushels of wheat are being per- 
mitted from West Fairport to Baltimore, and 550,000 
bushels of rye from Buffalo to Philadelphia. These are 
the first lots of grain in any volume that have been re- 
leased for shipment to seaboard for some time, and rep- 
resent Allied government purchases and purchases account 
Food Administration program for European countries. The 
Allied government grain shipments (Wheat Export Com- 
pany) will be for the immediate present confined to oats 
from the Lake ports. Prospects are good for substantial 
clearance of grain from the seaboard elevators within the 
next ten days. 

There is at the North Atlantic ports: 


memniater OF S000. pais Sei TAME 6556s bcndcconssssasecaacas 613,264 
February 4, 1919, food in tons (approximated)...........- 287,880 
| cee c cece cece nccececcccscerscccesscccescccees 911,144 
The total ship tonnage in sight for February (Feb. 4, 1919) 


Wheat Export Co.), 332,310. 


indicating a considerable shortage of tonnage to handle the 
grain and food already at the North Atlantic ports. No 
doubt a lot of grain and food will be taken care of by 
ships not in the list of the Wheat Export Company’s as- 
signments. 

The situation at Boston shows 392 cars for the Food 
Administration without present prospects of clearance. 
At New York three Italian steamers will clean up pro- 
Visions on hand at D. L. & W. terminals. Four steamers 
are working on 776 cars for Belgium Relief Commission, 
Erie terminals. 

At Philadelphia two steamers in port loading 18,000 
tons of flour. Wheat Export Company have two steamers 
loading 1,500 tons of flour, with four other steamers in 
port which will load approximately 1,000 tons each. 

At Baltimore two steamers loading 14,500 tons of flour 
account Food Administration, and one account Wheat 
Export Company loading 2,200 tons of flour. 

At Norfolk 105 cars of flour is held account Wheat Ex- 
Port Company. A British steamer is loading a consign- 
ment of 357 cars of flour. 

Grain Situation. The elevator situation at the principal 


stain handling ports, North Atlantic range, shows very 
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little change in the stocks on hand. As of the 30th 
ultimo, based on the percentage of the capacity of the 
a the stocks and supplies on wheels were as 
ollows: 


Portland, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bertimere, BMG. ccccccecvccs 
Newport News, Va 

With a total North Atlantic ports average of 


The total average at the Gulf ports is only 65.0 per cent 

of the capacity of elevators. Port Arthur is the only Gulf 

= holding over capacity stock, with 107.7 per cent on 
and. 

As stated under Food Administration heading, there are 
2,000,000 bushels of grain permitted to New York this 
week, and 500,000 bushels each to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, which will increase the amount of grain at those 
ports unless some very heavy clearances are made during 
the week. 

The clearances from the elevators during the week 
were as follows: 


COP eeeHESEHHEHSEHHETEHHEEHEHE EHH EEE EEE EEE 





Stock in Stock Cleared Per 
Elevators or from Elevators Cent 
Boats (Tons) or Boats (Tons) Cleared 
North Atlantic ports....... 511,958 74,734 14.6 
fer re 182,034 3,432 1.9 
TE - skksasinessneewons 693,992 78,166 11:3 | 


t 
U. S. Government. The situation with respect to Army 
freight at New York is satisfactory, deliveries being in 
excess of arrivals. Effort is being made to consign to 
Hoboken Shore Railroad all army freight in order so 
far as possible to eliminate float and lighterage move- 
ments in the future. Owing to the facilities at Bush Ter- 
minals being clogged it has been suggested that Piers 
1, 2 and 3 be utilized for storing of freight in order to 
relieve the situation. Only 13 railroad lighters are under 
load, all of which are being worked. 


Last week we reported the Army Program for February 
at approximately 79,000 tons. ‘The present program is 
about 70,000 tons from New York, including 15,000 tons of 
gasoline which will be handled through the Standard Oil 
Company’s plant. Also about 35,000 tons via Norfolk. 
For March approximately 80,000 tons will move through 
New York and 40,000 tons via Norfolk. 

French Government. The French situation last week 
was reported as improving. Three recent incidents, how- 
ever, where provisions account of the French have been 
permitted from the West for specific steamers which have 
been assigned to load at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York, but after practically all of the cargo had arrived 
at port, or was in transit, the ships had been reassigned 
to load cereals account the Wheat Export Company, has 
developed a bad situation. These subsequent changes 
after original allocations, and the permitting of cargo to 
seaboard for same, may result in a very serious situation, 
especially with respect to provisions. The matter is 
being followed up by the North Atlantic Committee with 
a view of having the foreign governments or agencies 
fully impressed with the importance of not reassigning 
the particular ships for other cargo or ports. 

At Boston they have 131 cars of car parts which cannot 
be unloaded on piers but which the French have been 
urged to clear promptly. 

The French program through New York for February 
covers approximately 64,000 tons, 23,000 tons of which will 
move prior to February 18 by steamers definitely allocated. 

Italian. The Italian Ministry of Shipping announces 
their program for February at 60,300 tons for New York 
for which’ ships will be available, 38,300 tons having 
already been allocated. 

Belgium Relief. The Commission for Relief of Belgium 
will have 20,000 tons of provisions via New York for 
February. 

General Relief. The program for general European re- 
lief calls for 23,000 tons, which will be distributed among 
the North Atlantic ports. 

Russian. The Russian Volunteer Fleet which formerly 
operated between Vladivostok and New York have re- 
sumed operations, and two steamers are loading cargo 
for Siberian ports. 

Frozen Beef and Provisions. The program covering 
provisions and frozen beef for the British is not yet avail- 
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able, but will be comparatively small. The total pro- 
visions on hand at New York is 1,135 cars, 304 cars 
French, 388 Italian, 360 Belgium Relief, 69 miscellaneous. 

Delinquent Bureau. The Delinquent Bureau reports that 
comparatively few steamship lines or consignees are fail- 
ing to remove freight promptly. Marked progress is being 
made in cleaning up freight which missed steamers on 
account of recent tieup and in dispensing of old freight 
for French and United Kingdom ports which was shut 
out when 100 per cent space in French and British ves- 
sels was taken for government use. 

A conference was held Tuesday, February 4, with rep- 
resentatives of steamship companies and managers of 
marine departments of the railroads, looking toward closer 
co-operation in the handling of freight requiring lighterage 
delivery. It is hoped to accomplish quicker release of cars 
to lighters on arrival; also quicker release of lighters. 


North Atlantic Ports 


Boston. The situation is improving; deliveries for the 
past week nearly double receipts. Six steamers are load- 
ing, two French and four British. 

New York. Locomotives and pig iron (Italian) on West 
Shore Railroad terminals now being delivered to steamers 
docking there. Italian steamers will clear D. L. & W. 
terminals of provisions on hand. The 10,000 tons French 
billets from ground storage (Erie Railroad) is practically 
disposed of. Four steamers clearing Erie terminals of 
776 cars of Belgium Relief supplies; 68 cars of British 
autos destined to India, Lehigh Valley terminals, will be 
unloaded to ground. 

Philadelphia. Active loading for Food Administration 
tonnage, and also Wheat Export Company’s flour going on, 
and flour situation relieved. 

Baltimore. Seventy-four cars of obsolete freight was 
disposed of during the week. An accumulation of Red 
Cross material is being handled to warehouse. Food Ad- 
ministration and Wheat Export Company are actively 
loading flour, which will take about 50 per cent of the 
cars on hand. 

Newport News. One million bushels of barley account 
Food Administration were permitted for past week for 
prompt clearance through C. & O. elevator. 

Southern Ports (as of January 31). Compared with 
period ending 15th ultimo, there is a notable decrease in 
loaded cars held in yards on wheels and a slight increase 
in the number of loads on ground storage. Exclusive of 
grain the export movement is active. 

At Wilmington, N. C., the French government allocated 
a schooner for cargo. 

At Charleston a large quantity of corn arriving from 
Brazil by schooner, some of which is being transferred 
direct to steamers for Europe, while a portion is being 
placed in warehouse storage pending call of steamers. 

At Savannah two vessels cleared with solid cargoes of 
staves and hoop steel for Portugal. Four vessels cleared 
with miscellaneous cargo, account British government. 
Two steamers loading cotton and steel rails, account 
French government. Another taking on approximately 
6,600 tons of cottonseed meal, rosin, etc., for the British 
government. One steamer taking on cottonseed cake for 
Switzerland. There are seven British, two French and 
one for Swiss cargo scheduled for balance of month. 

At Fernandina one steamer cleared with phosphate rock 
for Sweden and Norway, and an additional steamer in 
port taking on similar cargo. 


At Jacksonville the British are accumulating cargo. 

At Pensacola two steamers cleared with lumber cargoes. 
Two are in port taking on lumber with three additional 
steamers scheduled to call in ten days. 

At Mobile nine steamers cleared during the week with 
cargoes for various countries. Three steamers are in 
port taking on cargo, one each for England, South America 
and Cuba. Two additional steamers expected last half of 
February, one for British and other for South American 
cargo. 

At Gulfport three vessels cleared with lumber cargoes 
and a vessel in port taking on similar cargo. 

New Orleans: Nine vessels cleared with European 
cargoes; 12 cleared for South American and Southern 
countries; 12 vessels in port loading miscellaneous cargo, 
and 10 additional scheduled for next ten days. 

Galveston: Situation normal. Two vessels cleared for 


Europe while 6 are loading European cargoes; 4 additional 
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steamers scheduled to call within next ten days. Permits 
for embargoed commodities to the extent of 434 carloads 
have been issued to Wilmington, Savannah, Mobile, New 
Orleans and Galveston. 


Pacific Coast Situation 


Puget Sound District. The Puget Sound District for the 
period ending January 31 showed a further decrease of 43 
cars in accumulations, the present total cars on hand being 
4,358. There was, however, an increase in accumulation 
account of shipments without government licenses or 
export bills of lading of 51° cars, making a total of 101 
cars of that character of freight on hand. 

The labor situation in the Puget Sound District igs 
serious, all union labor having gone on a sympathetic 
strike effective the 6th instant. This will no doubt reflect 
increased accumulation within the next week. 

San Francisco District. The San Francisco District 
shows a total cars on hand of 1,075, an increase of 185 
cars over the previous week. This seems to be merely the 
result of more business moving and delay in ship alloca- 
tions. 


WHEAT CONTROL BILL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


Large powers over transportation are asked for by the 
Food Administration Corporation, of which Julius H. 
Barnes is president, so as to enable it to control the 
marketing of wheat in the coming harvest. The fact that 
the government has guaranteed the price of wheat at 
$2.26 a bushel is the moving cause for the request. Mr. 
Barnes, in testifying before the House committee on agri- 
culture in behalf of a bill granting the corporation such 
powers over marketing and transportation, and also a 
working capital of $1,000,000,000, laid down the proposi- 
tion as fundamental that the United States, having the 
largest production and a large control over railroads and 
ships, should not enter into competition with other wheat 
producing countries for the selling of the crop, but should 
regulate the flow thereof so as to obtain the price it has 
guaranteed the producers. 

Assuming his basic proposition to be acceptable, Mr. 
Barnes argued with regard to the transportation features 
as follows: 

“Import and export embargo power is necessary as the 
basis for any national policy of combined foodstuffs sales, 
and should include authority over all foodstuffs. 


“Authority to transport at home or abroad and carry 
on business anywhere in the world, and to form or use 
any corporations or agencies is necessary. 

“Preferential rail service on American railroads and 
steamships, and authority to control the transport flow 
of all cereals or products into any markets or seaports 
seems necessary to prevent port congestion and the con- 
gestion of interior markets, which congestion would op- 
erate to stop the flow entirely, and also, this is necessary 
in order that the marketing of wheat should have pref 
erence, if necessary, to any other foodstuffs. 


“From a practical operating standpoint I can see, in case 
of large crop yields this coming season, great difficulty Is 
making the price guaranty reach the producer in all sec 
tions. The physical facilities by which the crop is meas 
ured and graded and through which the farmer receives 
his market price settlement, may become so congested and 
blocked that for weeks or months it may be impossible for 
him to deliver from the farm the products on which he 
has a guaranteed price. To reduce this danger to its small- 
est compass, it is necessary that there shall be lodged the 
power to control the railroad flow, without which control 
railroad terminals, yards and sidings will be blocked with 
cars not performing their function of delivery; to control 
the elevator storage at all points, so that they may be care 
fully apportioned to serve the greatest possible extent in 
wheat, and yet not choke the movement of other grains on 
which the ordinary commercial life of the country depends; 
and authority to represent a storage charge by payilé 
premiums.” 


CHANGE IN DOCKET. 


The Commission has canceled the hearing in No. 10248 
set for Leadville, February 13. 
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February 15, 1919 


THE PATRIOTISM OF PEACE 


(Address by Henry A. Palmer, Editor of The Traffic World, 
before the Traffic Club of Chicago, February 11.) 

The war is over. Its problems of men and munitions, of 
finance, and transportation, and conservation have passed, 
to be replaced by those of peace—not so spectacular, not so 
dangerously pressing, perhaps, but none the less serious 
in their consequences. Indeed, they are more difficult in 
their solving for the reason that the spur of danger and the 
inspiration of what men call patriotism are no longer pres- 
ent and the great American disposition to do to-morrow 
what ought to be done to-day or pass it all up to George 
is once more asserting itself. 

Not long since, those of us who were too old to bear 
arms, Or whose responsibilities were too heavy to permit 
us to serve our country in uniform, were bemoaning our 
fate. We had been born too soon, we thought, or fate had 
been unkind in so placing us that we could not, in fairness 
to others, risk our lives in facing the Hun. But we took 
counsel with ourselves and we cast about for things to do. 
We found them. We bought liberty bonds and war sav- 
ings stamps; we contributed to the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
c. A. and other war causes; we denied ourselves flour and 
sugar and other good things of life that the soldiers and 
the peoples of Europe might be fed; we did these things, 
and more, willingly and gladly and yet—however little we 
spared our time and our money in the good cause—we 
somehow still felt that we had missed the train. It was 
an unwarranted feeling, of course, but nevertheless it did 
us credit. It was the indication of our patriotic feeling— 
our desire to serve. 

But now the Huns have stopped firing, the bands have 
stopped playing; no more do we see through misty eyes 
the long files of men marching away to do battle with the 
foes of civilization; the flags have ceased to wave except 
in reminiscence. No one is being killed, no one is going to 
be killed, the Peace Conference will settle everything, and 
the Kaiser will hang by the neck until dead. So we have 
gone back to our little desks and to work at our selfish 
tasks. There are reconstruction problems—Oh yes—but 
someone else will solve them—it is none of our business. 
All we have to do with it is to kick if the thing is not 
done right and to wonder why someone with brains isn’t 
put in charge. 

All of us here present who are in industrial pursuits 
are brought more or less closely in touch with problems 
that affect our particular business—problems precipitated 
by war conditions. With these we are dealing, of course, 
as part of our jobs, in so far as our jobs are connected 
with them at all—which is very little. The traffic man’s 
job is to get freight moved in and out and to see that the 
proper rates are charged. He has little to do with produc- 
tion or marketing. But what you all do know about—in- 
dustrial and railroad men alike—is the transportation sit- 
uation, as it has been during the war and as it is now, 
and what you want to know is what it is going to be. 

Everybody has a scheme and every fellow’s scheme is 
different from the other fellow’s. Mr. McAdoo and his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Hines, though disclaiming any fondness for 


government ownership, nevertheless want the present plan 


of government operation continued for five years so the 
advocates of government ownership will have a square 
deal. That’s a little more of the square deal than even 
Colonel Roosevelt advocated. Commissioner Woolley rises 
to remark that the proper cure is rates based on distance. 
It should cost just a thousand times as much to haul a 
ziven commodity a thousand miles as to haul it one mile. 


Danger From Too Many Elements. 


‘ Though I can’t tell you how the transportation problem 
1S going to be solved, I know pretty well how I think it 
ought to be solved—as no doubt do most of you. But the 
danger of airing individual theories as to details is in com- 
Dlicating the situation—in getting into it too many ele- 
Ments. I regard it as unfortunate that the whole sub- 
Ject of what we ought to do with our railroads to get the 
best service out of them that is consistent with fairness 
to their owners, had to be taken up at this time. I think 
such problems as could be left over—such problems as the 
relative powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the state commissions, for instance, and the question 
“1 Whether there ought to be regional commissions instead 
of one Interstate Commerce Commission—the question of 
whether pooling shall be permitted, the question of whether 
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there shall be common use of terminals—all such prob- 
lems that were problems before the war was ever thought 
of and that are no more problems now than they were then 
—though perhaps they have been brought to our attention 
somewhat more forcibly than ever before—should have 
gone over until the immediate question of whether the 
railroads should be returned to private ownership or not, 
was settled. And I regard it also as unfortunate that 
those who are appearing before the Senate committee could 
not have seen fit to reach some sort’ of agreement as to 
fundamentals before they appeared to confuse the law- 
makers with their remedies, no two of which contain the 
same ingredients. 

A most pronounced instance of this failure to get to- 
gether is to be found in the resolutions recently adopted 
by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. Why in the 
world the interest of members of this association should 
be different from that of any other shippers I do not under- 
stand, yet they endorse a plan for a Secretary of Trans- 
portation and would reduce the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which is utterly opposed to the 
desire of any other shipper or association of business men 
that I know anything about. Of course, the Illinois manu- 
facturers may be right; but if they are, the plan they advo- 
cate is also for the benefit of other industrial business. 
There is nothing peculiar about Illinois. It will be no won- 
der if Congress shall prove to be so perplexed that nothing 
worth while will be done in settling the railroad problem. 

It would have been comparatively easy, it seems to me, 
for practically all who have appeared or who shall appear 
before the committee, to say that we do not want govern- 
ment ownership or operation, but that we do want a return 
of the roads to their owners as soon as is consistent with 
the proper guarding of all interests; and to agree also 
on just what legislation is necessary to make the carriers 
whole against the results of the scrambling they have been 
subjected to. Then come on with the rest of your prob- 
lems—after the roads are back and the Railroad Admin- 
istration is no more. Shall the Commission be returned to 
power or shall there be some other agency or agencies 
placed in control? Shall there be free competition, or 
shall the roads be pooled, or shall there be a plan partaking 
of both competition and pooling? Shall state commissions 
be abolished? If the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
retained under the old plan, shall there also be regional 
commissions? Shall there be common use of terminals and 
if so, who shall regulate or control their use and who shall 
see that any are provided at all? Shall there be a guar- 
antee of earnings to the railroads, and, if so, how much? 


The Immediate Question. 


These are some of the problems that are to be solved 
and they are important. But they have nothing to do with 
the immediate question to be answered—shall we have 
private control, or government ownership, or five years 
more of experimentation in which government employes 
with autocratic powers shall play ducks and drakes with 
the railroads to the harm, not only of the carriers, but of 
the shippers who use them? To me the immediate ques- 
tion seems a simple one, easily answered. I believe a cou- 
ple of members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a couple of railroad presidents, and a couple of business 
men like Guy M. Freer and H. C. Barlow, could settle it 
in a few hours so that all immediate necessities would be 
taken care of and business could go on as usual. The 
ultimate settlement of the broader problem—which, I re- 
mind you, was in progress of settlement before the war 
crisis came, through the instrumentality of the Newlands 
committee—might take one, two, or five years. It might 
be solved in part one year and in part the next. What 
was done about it and the kind of solution reached would 
depend on developments under restored private ownership 
and on the force with which the advocates of this, that, or 
the other theory presented their views. 

I agree with Director-General Hines that if we are not 
to have a five years’ experiment in government operation, 
the roads should be returned at once without waiting for 
the twenty-one months after the proclamation of peace to 
roll by. I don’t like the way Mr. McAdoo put it. He 
threatened that the roads would be returned at once if his 
wish were not granted. Mr. Hines takes the ground that 
the public interest requires that the roads go back at once 
if the five years’ experiment is not to be tried, and his 
reasons are more or less convincing. I would qualify what 
he says, however, by providing that, though the roads 
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ought to go back at once, there ought to be a little legisla- 
tion accompanying the return to reduce the inflammation 
due to the operation that has been performed on them. 
With that little matter attended to, the quicker they go 
back the better. Let the future tell whether we are to 
profit by lessons learned in the course of war operation— 
and before the war—or whether things shall still muddle 
along. But a little muddle is preferable to a big muddle 
and if we persist as we are going now, we shall end in a 
big muddle. 

It is almost a physical impossibility—certainly an im- 
possibility under the usual methods employed—for Congress 
to legislate on this subject in all its phases within what 
we might call a short time. But it is possible for it to set- 
tle the main question—and that it should do at once. 


As to the advocacy of the five years plan by Mr. Mc- 
Adoo and Mr. Hines, I do not regard that as important or 
significant of anything but that those in authority realize 
that they have, in a good many respects, made a mess of 
government railroad operation—be that mess due to their 
own faults or to circumstances outside their control—and, 
naturally, they want a chance to make good. It is very 
likely that in five years, with wise heads in control, they 
could do a good deal to remove the stigma that has at- 
tached to government operation. And, frankly, in that lies 
one of the dangers of the plan. The ordinary citizen who 
has no special knowledge of transportation matters is al- 
ready more or less enamored of government ownership or 
operation. It sounds good to one who knows no better. 
With many of the injustices and outrages that have pre- 
vailed in the past removed and criticism by that much 
stilled, it would sound much better. But those who know 
what it means don’t want government ownership and they 
don’t want those who don’t know to become confirmed in 
their error. For, after all, it is the ordinary citizen, the 
common voter, who suspects a lot of things but who knows 
few things for certain, that moulds our legislation. 


Not long ago, for instance, we read in the public press 
than Senator Lewis, a member of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, now considering the subject of trans: 
portation legislation, was in Chicago, seeking to ascertain 
what the people thought about that problem and whether 
they favored government ownership or operation or a re- 
turn of the roads to their owners. To whom do you sup- 
pose he talked? Did he come to the traffic club and seek 
to hold converse with you gentlemen who know some- 
thing about it? Did he visit the big industrial establish- 
ments and send his card in to the traffic managers? Did 
he visit the railroad offices and talk to the presidents and 
the vice-presidents, and the traffic managers, and the gen- 
eral freight agents? He did not. He saw Bill Smith on 
the street. Bill had just been rolling a game of ten pins 
and was on his way back to the office, but he stopped long 
enough to tell the senator that government ownership was 
what the people out in this neck of the woods want. He 
played bridge with his Uncle Bim that night and Uncle 
Bim told him the same thing. He went to his club the next 
day and sat around a long time chatting with twenty or 
twenty-five men, all more or less intelligent, but all know- 
ing next to nothing about any phase of the transportation 
problem except that they knew transportation had been 
in a bad way and government ownership sounded good to 
them. He even talked to some bankers who had written 
their opinions for the daily press, and he got the same 
impression from them. I haven’t a doubt that he went 
back to Washington believing that his constituents wanted 
government ownership—and this, not because he _ con- 
sciously sought the wrong source for information, but be- 
cause, after the manner of politicians, he had talked to 
the great unwashed rather than to the experts; and the 
experts were too busy, or too lazy, or too superior, or too 
something else to make their views known. 


The Duty of Those With Ideas. 


Now, it seems to me that there can be no question but 
that it is the duty of every man who has any special 
knowledge as to transportation and who, having this spe- 
cial knowledge, has a settled conviction, based on his 
knowledge and experience, as to how the problem that is 
now confronting us ought to be settled, to do what he 
can to get it settled properly—which means in the way 
that will most benefit the country. I do not mean that it 


is merely his privilege to agitate in favor of his pet theory, 
whatever it may be, but that it is his actual duty to do 
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what he can in the interest of a beneficent solution. There 
is a patriotism that does not march to martial music and 
waving flags; it does not wear an overseas cap or the 
croix de guerre, or get its picture in the papers; often it 
meets with no recognition whatever. Sometimes the one 
who feels it is not even conscious that he has it. But in 
every right-thinking, public-spirited man—in every good 
citizen—it nevertheless exists. One cannot be a good citi- 
zen without it. It leads him to register so that he may 
vote at the primaries; it leads him to vote when primary 


. day comes, and vote for the best candidate of his party; it 


leads him to vote on election day, and to vote for the can- 
didate of the other party, if his own party has failed to 
realize its duty and its opportunities. It causes him to 
take an interest in all things that are for the good of his 
community and his country and, by contributing his sery- 
ice, to help bring them to pass. 

We have just passed through a great war. Our paitriot- 
ism has been equal to it, though sometimes our patience 
has not measured up to some of the things that have been 
asked or demanded of us by bumptious underlings, charged 
with the exercise of autocratic power. Some of us ac- 
cepted those things without question of their wisdom be- 
cause the “government” did them—and the wisdom of the 
“government” was not to be questioned in time of war. 
Others did question, in their minds, but gave no voice to 
their objections, in some cases because they really feared 
they might be throwing a monkey wrench into the ma- 
chinery if they objected, and in other cases merely because 
they were afraid their motives might be questioned. Oth- 
ers of us endeavored to draw the line in our criticism be- 
tween orders and regulations more or less oppressive, per- 
haps, but necessary in war emergency administration, and 
orders of the same kind not necessary at all or wise at 
all, but put into effect by some one taking advantage of 
his authority to do an unjust thing for this, that, or the 
other reason that might seem good to him, but which had 
no place in a proper economic scheme no matter whether 
the country was at war or at peace. Our efforts were not 
always understood even by those whom they were meant 
to help. In many ways it was an ungrateful task. But all 
of us, in our own way, were trying to help and were loyal 
in our thoughts and purposes. We still are so, but we 
don’t work at it. That is the trouble. The question now is 
not how we may win a war with a cruel enemy and how 
much can we give and do without being stamped out of 
existence altogether, but how may we reconstruct the busi- 
ness of our country in this time of peace. It is not so ex- 
citing and does not so appeal to our imaginations. There 
is no question now of loyalty to this man or that man, this 
policy or that policy. There can be no criticism now if we 
disagree with the powers that be—and still we stand idly 
by and hesitate, hoping that somehow, some day, those 
whom we have elected to Congress will solve the puzzle. 


How Traffic Clubs Can Help. 


All of which brings me to the proposition—what can 
the traffic clubs of the country—the Traffic Club of Chicago 
in particular—do to help? It has seemed to me that if the 
traffic clubs could unite on some general plan for the regu- 
lation and control of our railroads they would be doing 
a service that no one else could do. Made up, as they are, 
of representative men from both the industries and the 
carriers, knowing both sides of the question, and knowing 
it well from actual observation and experience, there is no 
body of men whose united opinion would carry such weight 
with Congress. It should and would far outweigh any sen: 
timent expressed by chambers of commerce, or trafic 
leagues, representing only the shipper’s or business man’s 
view, or any opinion of railway executives or railway S¢ 
curity owners, representing the railroad view. It would 
represent the joint view of both sides. And I believe if 
the traffic clubs would undertake such action they could 
reach a practically unanimous agreement against govern 
ment ownership, against a five-year or any other continua: 
tion of the present government operation longer than nec 
essary to hand the roads back without working harm t0 
commercial business or the carriers themselves, and could 
arrive at an approximation of what legislation is necessary 
in handing them back to guarantee against such harm. 
They might even and probably could agree on at least some 
of the things to be accomplished by future legislation 12 
the solving of the broader problem of a permanent scheme 
of regulation. 

I have talked with many men about this matter. I find 
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industrial members favorable to such action, except where 
they fear it might cause trouble by embarrassing the rail- 
road members, and I have found most of the railroad 
men—not all of them—opposed to considering any such 
action for the reason they they think it would embarrass 
them. Now, I believe the purpose of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago and of all other such clubs that I know about, to 
be perfectly legitimate and needing no justification. It is 
social, and the social side of our lives needs development. 
I know of no better place to develop it than in a club such 
as this among such good fellows. But there are times 
when even old ladies’ tea parties ought to get busy at 
something besides pouring tea. And—all honor to them— 
they have been busy at something else during this war. 
So have the traffic clubs. But the point I am making is 
that just because the war is over we need not think there 
is nothing serious that we can do or ought to do. There 
is a duty and a responsibility at our door. 

I do not know how other traffic clubs have solved the 
problem of the much-feared embarrassment of their rail- 
road members, but the New York Traffic Club—an organ- 
ization in no wise different from this one—has adopted 
resolutions against government ownership, management or 
operation, and in favor of private enterprise, initiative and 
responsibility, and against Mr. McAdoo’s five-year plan or 
any other extension of the present system of government 
control beyond the period now prescribed by law. 

The Transportation Club of Maryland, at Baltimore, “a 
business organization,” its literature says, “with a mem- 
bership of one hundred and thirty traffic representatives of 
railroad, industrial, steamship and allied interests,” has 
adopted the same resolutions, as has also the Traffic Club 
of Newark, N. J. I am not sure but that Newark did it 
first, though New York got the first publicity. 

The Traffic Club of Cleveland has adopted resolutions, 
declaring for a return of the roads to private control as 
soon as legislation can» be obtained that will effect that 
return without unfairness to the roads; condemning gov- 
ernment operation or ownership as hurtful to prosperity 
and destructive of initiative and individual effort; and 
making a number of definite suggestions for additional leg- 
islation, including an enlarged. Commission to make un- 
necessary regional commissions. 

I am told that the St. Louis Traffic Club has also adopt- 
ed resolutions, though I do not know that to be a fact. 
And there may be others that I do not know about. 


Embarrassment of Railroad Men. 


I have no information that the railroad members of 
these clubs absented themselves from the meetings where 
these resolutions were adopted or that any of them have 
lost their jobs in consequence of their being present. I do 
not know whether any of them felt embarrassed. I do 
know that they ought not to have felt so. Why should they? 
Merely because former Director-General McAdoo, and the 
present Director-General, Mr. Hines, have expressed them- 
selves as favoring a certain solution of the railroad prob- 
lem to the extent of a five years’ experiment with the pres- 
ent method, must every man who works for a railroad 
either favor the same plan or keep his mouth shut? It 
is not necessary that railroad men constitute themselves 
Martyrs to a cause and go about preaching, courting the 
disaster they seem to fear. Such a course might be ad- 
mirable, but the day of martyrs is past. But it does seem 
preposterous that railroad men who favor a certain public 
policy should feel themselves embarrassed in giving mild 
expression to their conviction because the Director-General 
thinks otherwise. They seem to think such action would 
be a sort of disloyalty to the boss. For whom do the rail- 
Toad men think they work? For Mr. Hines or for the 
American people? Under government operation the people 
Pay them as they pay Mr. Hines. He is simply paid as 
an executive head. He is the boss only as so far as the 
daily tasks of his force are concerned. He is not paid for 
his ideas as to the country’s economic policies nor to con- 
trol the ideas of others. The railroad business is not 
Owned by him. One must think pretty well of himself to 
think Mr. Hines would ever know how he voted or whether 
he voted at all on a Chicago Traffic Club resolution, and 
he must think pretty ill of Mr. Hines—much worse than I 
do--io think Mr. Hines would take any notice of it if he 
did know about it. 

Carried to its logical conclusion, such a theory means 
that every employe of the Postoffice Department should 
think as Mr. Burleson thinks about public ownership—or 
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at least should not express himself in any way to the con- 
trary; every employe of the telegraph or cable companies 
should think as Mr. Burleson thinks; and every employe 
of every railroad and every employe of the express com- 
pany should think as Mr. Hines thinks. A fine state of 
affairs that would be, wouldn’t it? That there is any dan- 
ger of its prevailing is the very best argument that could 
be furnished against government ownership or government 
operation of anything. If it is to produce a race of spine- 
less individuals afraid to express their own opinions or to 
vote for what they believe to be right, the sooner we know 
it the better, that we may choose between an absolute 
monarchy and a republican form of government. 

It is any man’s duty and any organization’s duty to do 
what he or it can for the country. This club can do some- 
thing for its country. Even if the railroad men did take 
a little chance of incurring the bad favor of their bosses 
by participating in such action—which I dispute—they 
would nevertheless be shirking a duty if they refused to 
toe the mark. There is more than one way to be courageous 
and to be patriotic. We are prone to forget our duty as 
citizens. A lot of us are in danger of forgetting it in the 
approaching municipal election. There ought to be a thou- 
sand good citizens, whose words carry weight, making 
soap-box speeches against a certain candidate who seems 
likely to be nominated by a certain party and who, if nom- 
inated, may be elected, to the disgrace of a great city. But 
do they do it? Not they. They should worry. They 
know what patriotism means in war—they have proved it 
and would prove it again. But they know nothing about 
the patriotism of peace. And yet to have it is so simple 
and so easy. It means no sacrifice and no hardship. In 
most cases it means little but standing on your two feet 
and voting your sentiments. I think I know what the 
sentiment of this club and other similar clubs is. I hope 
some of these days, before it is too late, they will all see 
their privilege and their duty and that this club will 
not be the last in line. 


REPARATION CIRCULAR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A Railroad Administration circular on the subject of rep- 
aration through the agency of the informal docket of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been prepared and 
is about ready for distribution among traffic officials. It 
contains instructions to them as to the character of claims 
they may entertain with a view to presentation to the Com- 
mission for disposition by the shortened method of the 
so-called informal docket. 

This circular has no reference to loss and damage claims. 
Instructions as to them have been issued and commented 
on freely. It deals only with situations that have arisen 
by reason of the misinterpretation of General Order No. 28, 
positive errors arising in the publication of tariffs ordered 
by it, violations of the aggregate of intermediate rates rule 
of the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce, and 
the imposition of charges that are manifestly unjust and 
which would not have been imposed had there been oppor- 
tunity to correct the tariffs before they became effective, 
June 25. 

Claims may be entertained by the traffic officials of the 
various railroads, with a view to their submission to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, through Director Cham- 
bers’s office in the three classes mentioned—that is to say, 
claims arising from errors in tariff publication from a 
misinterpretation or misunderstanding of what was or- 
dered by No. 28 and the violations of the fourth section 
of the act to regulate commerce before mentioned. 


In and of itself, the circular does not authorize repara- 
tion on account of the application of the increases ordered 
by No. 28 to each factor in a combination. That is the fact 
notwithstanding the truth that, under rules issued since 
the operative date of No, 28, the increase is now not being 
applied to each factor, but to the combined rate. 


No claims based merely on a challenge of the justness 
and reasonableness of the rates ordered in No. 28 will be 
possible of entertainment under the rules prepared and 
almost ready for distribution. Such matters can only be 
handled on the formal docket of the Commission. 

The mere fact that a shipper has paid a combination 
rate, each factor of which was increased under No. 28, will 
not be sufficient warrant for the traffic official of a given 
road to arrange with a shipper for submitting a claim for 
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adjudication by the Commission by the short method used 
in connection with cases on the informal docket. 

Such claims, if presented at all, will have to come in 
under the rule that it is a manifest injustice, which would 
have been corrected before the operative date of No. 28. 

Up to this time not one of the traffic officials of the 
Railroad Administration has ever admitted that the imposi- 
tion of a cumulation of increases created any injustices 
that would have been corrected had there been time before 
the operative date of No. 28. In fact, their feeling has 
been directly to the contrary. 

Another class of claims (using that word to mean con- 
tentions by shippers) are those which were made possible 
by the fact that all import and export rates were canceled 
and for a while the domestic rates applied from the ports. 
There is no way of knowing, from the rules, whether 
Director Chambers will allow one of them to be presented 
to and disposed of on the informal docket. The impres- 
sion, gained from the views entertained in regard to the 
claims arising under the combination rate situation, is 
that Director Chambers will bar that class of claims from 
the informal docket. 

However, the fact that Mr. Chambers will not join in 
representation to the Commission that it should issue an 
order directing him to make refunds on cases of the kind 
mentioned, does not close the door of hope. 

The circular or order cannot deprive the shipper of 
his right to go before the Commission on a formal com- 
plaint. The informal docket is merely a book where the 
confessions of error of the traffic man may be entered 
and made the foundation for an order of reparation by 
the Commission without going through even the formality 
of a formal complaint submitted on an agreed or stipulated 
statement of facts. 

In order that the shippers will save their rights in such 
matters pending the disposition of things they may have 
thought could be disposed of by negotiation with the 
traffic officials, every shipper believing he has a just claim 
should file a statement of facts with the Commission. 
That stops the running of the statute of limitation, which 
is two years. 


UNIFORM STORAGE TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


‘ A reminder of the days before government control was 
afforded February 11, when the fifteenth section board sat 
as a suspension body to hear protests against uniform stor- 
age tariffs for non-controlled roads filed by tariff agents 
Guthrie, Griffin and Fairbanks. The protests were made by 
Clifford Thorne and Fayette B. Dow, on behalf of the West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners’ Association, the American Petro- 
leum League, the National Petroleum Association and the 
National Association of Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator As- 
sociations, and R. D. Sangster, for the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In its development the hearing was 
really only a protest on the part of less than carload ship- 
pers of petroleum products, though Mr. Sangster criticised 
the rules and charges without applying them to any particu- 
lar class of traffic. 

Unusual importance was attached to the proceeding be- 
cause Mr. Thorne said he made the protests and asked for 
the hearing with a view, if possible, to having the Com- 
mission express its ideas to the Railroad Administration. 
He desired the Commission to advise the Railroad Admin- 
istration under the eighth section of the federal control 
law in respect to Boyd’s storage tariff, I. C. C. No.1. That 
tariff, in its substantive provisions, is like the tariffs of 
Guthrie, Fairbanks and Griffin. In other words, Mr. Thorne 
was trying to kill two birds with one stone. He told the 
fifteenth section board that he hoped, on his recommenda- 
tion, it would suggest to the Railroad Administration a 
postponement of the operative day of Boyd’s tariff. 


The chief protest of the petroleum interests was against 
the great increase in the charges proposed on single barrel 
shipments of petroleum products chiefly to farmers at coun- 
try stations, if they do not remove such shipments within 
the free time allowed. The increase proposed by the tariffs 
is from five cents per ton per day to as much as sixty cents 
per ton per day. Mr. Thorne declared such charges out- 
rageous inasmuch as they were from three to ten times as 
great as the charges for storage imposed by warehouses 
in Washington. He said such shipments of kerosene re- 
ceived at the country stations received no care from the 
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railroad company whatever. The crews of the local trains 
that carry them to destination unload the barrels or drums 
on the station platforms and the agent rolls them as far 
away from the station as possible and then forgets about 
them; they are not even placed under lock and key; no ex. 
pense is incurred in their care, he said. 


Defense of the tariffs was made by George Hodges, sec. 
retary of the American Railway Association, and C. B, 
Guthrie, one of the tariff filing agents. Mr. Hodges, as 
secretary of the railroad association, appointed a commit- 
tee which conferred with the storage and demurrage com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League, the con. 
ferences on the subject having been held last spring and 
summer. He said the tarifis that had been filed, so far as 
he had been able to check up on them, were exactly those 
agreed on in the meetings between the two bodies. Their 
justification is to be found, he said, in the reiterated state. 
ments of the Commission that storage is not a part of trans- 
portation and the theory of storage charges is to clear the 
freight houses. It is part compensation, but a larger part 
of it is intended as a penalty. Mr. Guthrie said the tariff 
filed by him was a copy of the one prepared for the Rail- 
road Administration by Mr. Boyd. 


Mr. Sangster said the views of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce had been filed with the Railroad Administra- 
tion. His main point against the tariffs was that the rule 
relating to notice to consignor in the event of the refusal 
of an L. C. L. shipment applied only to the marking on the 
package. It said that if the package was marked as being 
from such and such a person as consignor, notice would be 
sent to the person whose name was on the package as soon 
as it had been refused by the consignee. He said notice 
should be sent to the consignor shown in the billing be- 
cause that was notice to the railroad company that such 
and such a person owned or controlled the property. 

In his statement to the board Mr. Thorne suggested that 
a way for handling the matter would be to have short no- 
tice cancellation tariffs filed so as to revive the tariffs it is 
proposed to supersede, to the end that the Commission 
may go into the merits of the proposition. 


“Our theory is that certain storage is necessarily a part 
of transportation,” said Mr. Thorne, “and that this is an 
increase in the transportation charge because these car: 
riers transport our goods to distant destinations. I am par- 
ticularly speaking of barrel shipments of petroleum to 
farmers who, on account of inclement weather, do not go 
into town more than once a week, and sometimes not more 
than once in two weeks. 


“Imagine what this increase will mean to the shipper of 
oil in barrels to small consumers. The barrel shipper 
comes into competition with the man who ships in tank 
cars and distributes by means of tank wagons. These ship- 
ments are to points where there is no congestion. The 
rules, as written, are intended to take care of congested 
points, regardless of whether the carriers have or have 
not provided adequate facilities for caring for the freight 
they haul. 

“We want to get back to normal peace conditions and 
stop this everlasting effort to increase rates and charges. 
The war is over. This is an outrageous example of what 
is going on after the President has said that it is over. 
The charges are not going to ruin anybody, but here’s a 
telegram from the Fred G. Clark Company of Cleveland, 
saying that it will cost them thousands of dollars a year 
on account shipments to small stations.” 


Corroboration of what Mr. Thorne had been saying was 
made by W. C. Robinson, chief of the conservation section 
of the oil division of the Fuel Administration. He said 
that when a barrel of oil arrives at a country station, to 
which it has been ordered by a farmer, it is taken way 
down to the end of the platform and treated “like a step- 
child, being given neither a roof, warmth nor any other 
comfort.” 


ROAD NOT UNDER CONTROL. 


The Helena, Parkin & Northern Railway Company has 
the distinction of having been shown twice in the pub 
lication of Director Chambers showing the roads under 
federal control and those relinquished from control. It 
is shown as having been relinquished. T. H. Wallace, 
traffic manager of the road, calls attention to the fact that 
the road has never been under federal control and could 
not therefore have been relinquished even once. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 


POSTAGE ON RAILROAD MAIL 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I note in ‘the issue of The Traffic World for January 25th 
an article on railroad business mail wherein Regional Di- 
rector Bush notified roads in the Southwestern Region that 
railroads under federal control may carry railroad business 
mail, without payment of postage, which relates to the 
business of other railroads under federal control. 

I wonder on what basis of equity or legality the Admin- 
istration claim that they may handle mail for roads under 
federal control and decline to handle similar mail covering 
matters in which federal controlled roads are interested, 
but sent by or to a non-federal controlled road. Does not 
this conflict with the postal laws? 

Ss. H. SMITH, 


Traffic Manager, Sierra Ry. Co. of Calif. 
Jamestown, Calif., Feb. 5, 1919. 


THE PLUMB PLAN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have just concluded the reading of the Plumb plan 
of government ownership for our railroads, printed in The 
Traffic World of February 8. This plan is really presented 
as a beneficial solution of the intricate railroad problem. 

It would be interesting, indeed, to secure the opinion 
of the average freight shipper, together with those inter- 
ested in this question from the point of public view, and 
summarize them. I believe that decision would be almost 
unanimous against it. 

The plan seems to be chiefly builded on the matter of 
revenue, with a word or so in regards to operation. Does 
it not seem possible that the rights of those shipping 
freight may be encroached upon to a dangerous degree? 

From the standpoint of the shipper, what would be the 
chances of securing results to his complaints from a 
regime operating our roads on this new basis? 

Some questions which may be readily asked of the plan 
are: 

Could actual reduction in rates with a certain amount 
of stability be accomplished? 

Would the Commission retain its present necessary au- 
thority and be vested with some in addition? 

Would there be positive unity in operation, and could 
the cry of “Take the railroads out of politics” be an- 
swered? 

Up to the time of President Wilson’s proclamation the 
railroads had been .operating twenty-five years under a 
system which was instrumental in the upbuilding of our 
great country. Why not again institute that system, with 
any proven benefits of the one at present in force included? 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1919. C. D. Stone. 


EXPORT FREIGHT EMBARGO 


Central Railroad of New Jersey: 

With reference to the current freight embargo, which 
contains a clause prohibiting the acceptance of all freight 
for export, via the port of New York, with a few excep- 
tions, we wish to have this embargo reconsidered, as it, 
in iis present form, prohibits the acceptance of less-carload 
export freight, as G. G. C. permits are not issued on less- 
carload shipments and, it seems to us, that the embargo 
Was rather hastily enacted, if you will consider the effect 
When it is interpreted literally. 

As we have numerous less-carload export shipments, 
Which must all necessarily move via the port of New 
York, we would be interested to learn how these are to 
be forwarded when our product is not listed in the ex- 
ceptions to this embargo and, furthermore, if shipped as 
domestic shipments, we would be obliged to pay a war 
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tax thereon, and this would be unjust, and we are de- 
sirous of having you make the necessary amendments in 
this embargo, so that this less-carload freight can move 
forward in its true character and on the proper basis, for 
otherwise we are subject to an unjust tax and the railroad 
company loses its principal function if it continues to 
receive less-carload shipments of a certain character, ex- 
empting others, and, if the embargo is to be considered 
permanent, it appears to us that this amounts to an unjust 
discrimination and, even without considering this feature, 
it is only proper that some provision be made on the 
traffic mentioned, so that this material can be shipped. 

We rather believe that the embargo was not intended 
to be so restrictive, for you can certainly appreciate that, 
in its present form, shipments must be held at point of 
origin until the restrictions are lifted and now, with the 
emergency of the war rapidly disappearing, we are antici- 
pating a return to more normal conditions and rather a 
promotion of traffic instead of further restrictions, and, 
with these remarks, we will leave the matter in your 
hands, earnestly soliciting your serious reconsideration of 
the entire matter, and we sincerely hope that the embargo 
will be amended at an early date, so that the traffic can 
— and also in order that discriminations will be abol- 
ished. 

We might add that we have always been free from neg- 
ligence in removing our products from the piers and rail- 
road premises within the allotted free time and, if the 
above embargo is the result of some railroad patrons’ 
indifference, then we must suggest that the embargo be 
made personal to those concerns who have created the 
conditions, as we are not responsible for actions of other 
merchants, and should not be made to suffer for their 
neglect. ‘ 
A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 

W. W. White, Traffic Manager. 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1919. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC SUMMARY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A comparative summary of freight traffic movement and 
car performance, including freight and mixed trains, for 
the years 1917 and 1918, has been prepared by the Railroad 
Administration. The report covers a mileage of 228,729 
operated in 1918, compared with 228,633 in 1917. 

In the last year there was an increase in the net ton 
miles of revenue and non-revenue freight from 427,000,000,- 
000 to 434,997,928,000, or 1.8 per cent. The net ton miles 
per mile of road per day increased from 5,121 to 5,210. 
The train miles decreased from 654,580,000 to 637,927,000, 
or 2.5 per cent. The net ton miles per train mile in- 
creased from 653 to 682, or 4.4 per cent. The loaded 
freight car miles decreased from 15,815,601,000 to 14,928,- 
303,000, or 5.6 per cent. The empty car miles increased 
from 6,716,906,000 to 7,128,026,000, or 6.1 per cent. The 
freight car miles, both loaded and empty, decreased from 
22,532,507,000 to 22,056,329,000, or 2.1 per cent. The aver- 
age number of freight cars on the line daily in serviceable 
condition increased from 2,230,057,000 to 2,291,797,000, an 
increase of 2.9 per cent. The net ton miles per loaded car 
mile increased from 27 to 29.1, an increase of 7.8 per cent. 
The percentage of loaded to total car miles decreased from 
70.2 to 67.7, or a decrease of 3.6 per cent. The net ton 
miles per car day fell from 495 to 490, a decrease of 1 
per cent. 

A like comparison of results for the Decembers of the 
two years shows an increase of the revenue and non- 
revenue net ton miles from 31,960,171,000 to 33,659,507,000, 
or 5.3 per cent. The net ton miles per train mile per day 
increased from 4,489 to 4,736. The train miles decreased 
from 51,586,000,000 to 50,402,000,000, or 2.3 per cent. The 
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net. ton miles per train mile increased from 620 to 668, or 
7.1 per cent. 

In December, 1918, the loaded freight car miles in- 
creased from 1,101,427,000 to 1,129,960,000, or 2.6 per cent. 
While there was a small increase in the loaded freight 
car miles there was a big increase in the empty car miles, 
the increase running from 451,850,000 to 584,208,000, or 
29.3 per cent. The total, both emplty and loaded freight 
car miles, went up from 1,553,277,000 to 1,714,168,000, or 
10.4 per cent. 

The average number of serviceable freight cars on line 
daily decreased during the month from 2,288,622 to 2,283,- 
702. In the number of both serviceable and unserviceable 
cars there was an increase of December, 1918, over Decem- 
br, 1917, from 2,416,242 to 2,424,013. 

This apparent increase in the number of cars on the line 
is a matter more largely of bookkeeping than anything 
else. During the first six months of the government’s 
control of railroads about 40,000 freight cars of question- 
able status were pulled out of the hole, so to speak, and 
taken back into the car counts. That operation made it 
appear that during the first six months 40,000 cars were 
added to the stock of equipment. At a matter of fact, the 
addition was one of bookkeeping. The statistical reports 
at all times were supposed to show the total number of 
cars, but the 40,000 in question were in a twilight zone 
between claim “bad order” and the scrap heap. . They 
should have been carried, in accordance with the rules 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the “bad 
order” or “awaiting ship” accounts, but apparently they 
were not. There are a number of reasons why the cars 
were not accounted for in one way or another. Traffic 
men did not care to have it appear that they were carrying 
freight in a number of cars that were not actually available 
for use. On the other hand, operating officials were not 
anxious to acknowledge that there were several thousand 
cars that might be made usable, but for one reason or 
another had not been made serviceable. There was no 
suspense account for taking care of these twilight zone 
cars. When, therefore, the accounts were made to show 
them, figures resulted that might be read so as to produce 
the impression that 40,000 cars were actually added to the 
stock during the first six months of government control. 

In December, 1918, the net ton miles per loaded car mile 
was 29.8 as compared with only 29 in December, 1917, an 
increase of 2.8 per cent. The percentage of loaded to total 
car miles in December, 1918, decreased in comparison with 
December, 1917, from 70.9 to 65.9, a decrease of 7.1 per 
cent. The car miles per car day increased from 20.7 to 
22.8, an inc «se of 10.1 per cent. The net ton miles per 
car day increased from 427 to 448, or 4.9 per cent. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A report on traffic conditions for the week ended Febru- 
ary 3, made public by Walker D. Hines, Director-General 
of Railroads, shows that while the volume of domestic 
freight generally showed a falling off as compared with 
the previous week, except on a few commodities, export. 
freight increased considerably in volume. In the South- 
ern Region freight loaded locally and received from con- 
nections showed heavy increases over the previous week 
with approximately 10,000 more cars than for the same 
period of 1918. In the Allegheny Region the movement 
of freight continued normal while there was a decrease in 
the number of box cars on hand. Reports received from 
the other regions show a slight falling off in freight move- 
ment for the period mentioned compared with the preced- 
ing week. The summary follows: 

Eastern Region: 17,000 cars export freight on hand at 
New York, exclusive of Government freight; this, how- 
ever, includes about 2,900 cars of provisions and other 
freight for the Food Administration. 

A decided improvement over previous week in com- 
mercial export deliveries, January averaging 245 cars 
per day. 

Automobile manufacturers report large orders for pleas- 
ure cars and commercial trucks. 

Mild weather and lack of snow interfering with logging 
operations. : 

Two boats in Lake Michigan car ferry service have been 
discontinued. 
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Passenger business continues good on both regular and 
limited trains. 

Allegheny Region: Movement of freight continues nor. 
mal and operating conditions are good. Surplus of empty 
box cars decreasing. 

Due to decreased demand for coal, empty coal cars are 
accumulating and it has been necessary to embargo coal 
for tidewater points. 

Lower steamer rates and higher prices abroad have re- 
sulted in large exportations of apples. 

Regular passenger travel continues about normal, but 
soldier travel is very heavy; due to demobilization, and 
additional ticket window opened at Pennsylvania Station, 
New York, to take care of this business exclusively. 

Shuttle train service established between Camp Meade 
and Annapolis Junction, connecting with B. & O. main line 
trains. 

Shipbuilding companies at Sparrows Point, Md., and 
Camden, N. J., making large increases in number of em- 
ployes, probably necessitating additional workmen’s trains. 

Additional dining car placed in service on Pennsylvania 
Limited between New York and Pittsburgh. 

Pocahontas Region: Tidewater coal dumped showed a 
decrease of 32,500 tons, while coal and coke movement 
showed a decrease of about 4 per cent. 

Dumping of coal at tidewater lighter than should be, on 
account of shortage of vessels. 

Miscellaneous business, as well as receipts from con- 
nections, show slight increase over previous week. 

Passenger traffic continues good, requiring the opera- 
tion of forty special trains and fifty-nine extra sleepers 
and coaches in regular trains during the week to accom- 
modate over-flow travel. 

Southern Region: Transportation conditions continue 
good, with no accumulation at any terminal except New 
Orleans. : 

Surplus of box and flat cars throughout the region, with 
ample supply of refrigerator cars to take care of the Flo- 
rida perishable traffic. 

Movement of Florida citrus fruits and vegetables for 
the week show an increase of about 60 per cent over cor- 
responding week last year, while the movement for the 
entire season, September 15th to date, shows an increase 
of 55 per cent over corresponding period last year. 

Freight loaded locally and received from connections 
showed heavy increase over preceding week, and approxi- 
mately 10,000 cars more than same period, 1918. 

Noticeable improvement in the fertilizer movement. 

Southern Pine Association reports a good increase in 
orders for lumber as well as in average shipments. 

Clinchfield Corporation Coal Mines intend going to a 
four days per week production of coal account lack of 
orders. 

Tennessee Company has put in blast two furnaces at 
Bessemer, Ala., which have been closed down. 

Cotton situation unsatisfactory and movement light, the 
declining market having reduced sales. 

General passenger traffic continues normal, with heavy 
movement of tourists into Florida, necessitating the opera- 
tion of a large number of extra sleeping cars and coaches. 

Northwestern Region: Freight loaded during the week 
shows an increase as compared with last year, but a de- 
crease under the last few preceding weeks. 

Live stock loadings continue exceptionally heavy, sev- 
eral large lines reporting increases of about 30 per cent 
over last year. 

Crop conditions are practically unchanged, but the un- 
usually mild weather which has prevailed during the past 
two or three weeks has melted the snow and there is 
danger of freezing the fall-sown grain if we have extremely 
cold weather. 

Movement of coal considerably below normal, due to 
extreme mild weather. 


There has been no markei change in the lumber it- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest, where approximately 60 
per cent of the mills are in operation. 

Lumbering operations in the head-of-the-lakes district 
curtailed about 50 per cent, account mild weather. 

Elevators at Duluth and Milwaukee are nearly filled to 
capacity and permit system reinstated. . 

Passenger traffic generally somewhat lighter than prevr 
ous week. 


Central Western Region: Small increases in grain load- 
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ing compared with same week of last year, but substantial 
decrease under previous week of this year. 

Coal loading showed material decrease account small 
demand and mild weather. 

Live stock loading shows good increase. 

Passenger travel is generally normal, although a number 
of special trains required to handle discharged soldiers. 

Observation cars, which were discontinued during the 
period of the war, are being restored on the more import- 
ant trains. 

Southwestern Region: Movement of lumber and forest 
products under normal, but expect early improvement; 
however, there is a slight increase in local loading as well 
as in number of loads received from connections. 

Continued increase in movement of oil from Ranger, 
Texas, district. 

Weather conditions reported splendid and train service 
good. 

Passenger travel is somewhat heavier than normal, with 
heavy travel to Hot Springs, Ark. 

War Department: Substantial improvement in number 
of cars on hand at New York, as releases for the week 
exceeded arrivals by 655 cars. 

Shipments of frozen beef during the week were very 
heavy, 348 cars being handled satisfactorily by the car- 
riers. 

Conditions at Boston and New England territory are 

good. 

Philadelphia reports transportation conditions good, and 
handling large quantities of War Department property 
coming from overseas for interior storage. 

Small accumulation of War Department freight at Nor- 
folk, where large quantities are assembled for movement 
overseas, while considerable volume is now being aie 
from overseas for interior storage. 

Transportation conditions throughout the entire oomius 
in moving War Department shipments are reported as gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Navy Department: Transportation situation continues 
good, and congestions previously existing at some navy re- 
ceiving points have been eliminated. 

Necessary to still control movement to Indian Head, 
Md., by permit, until installation of direct rail service by 
the Pennsylvania into Indian Head. 

Movement to Lee Hall and Grove, Va., will continue to 
be restricted until branch line to the Navy Explosive Base 
is put in operation. 

Fuel Administration: 
transportation facilities. 

Movement of tidewater coal is restricted by shortage of 
vessels. 

Production of anthracite coal is ample to meet require- 
ments, while the production of bituminous coal exceeds 
demand. 

Surplus of coke due to curtailment of consumption. 

Coastwise Steamship Lines: Traffic conditions at all 
ports are good, with the exception of Galveston, where 
39,590 tons are awaiting movement eastbound. 

The “El Capitan,” a 6,500-ton ship assigned to Galveston- 
New York service, and temporary embargo placed today 
against further eastbound movement through Galveston. 
Expect to bring this accumulation down to normal with- 
out great delay. 

Permits for movement of carload traffic from interior 
points in connection with Coastwise Steamship Lines being 
granted freely. 

Heavy movement of jute bagging from Ludlow, Mass., 
to Texas points. 

Four hundred and thirty carloads of potatoes shipped 
from Maine to the Southeast via Coastwise Lines during 
the week. 

Clyde Steamship Company advise that service between 
Philadelphia and Norfolk has been discontinued, and that 
they have also discontinued their service between New 
York, Wilmington, N. C., and Georgetown, S. C. 


Mallory Steamship Company advise that they will dis- 
continue service between New York, Tampa and Mobile. 

Allies Traffic Executive: Reports conditions at New 
York as normal, while car supply and operation at Chicago 
have been especially good. 

It is stated that the movement of grain and grain prod- 
ucts is light, but service is excellent and they have ample 
Stock at seaboard. 


Reports full car supply and ample 


s 
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Express and Mail Section: Southwestern Department 
shows a decrease of about 16 per cent in tonnage for Janu- 
ary under December. 

No congestion or unusual conditions reported, except a 
slight congestion at Fairbury, Neb., due to lack of car 
facilities, which is being corrected. 

General: Export grain movement for the month of Jan- 
uary was 8,103,000 bushels of wheat and 11,147,000 bushels 
of other grains, this being an exceedingly heavy decrease 
under previous month in wheat exports. 

Kansas City, Mo., reports record run of cattle for week 
ending January 14, approximating 70,000 head, and being 
twice as large as for same period in 1918. 

During the past year 4,450,000 cattle and 4,800,000 sheep 
were shipped to firms for feeding and grazing purposes. 

Celery planting in California sections for spring ship- 
ments reported very heavy, but truck crops have been 
seriously damaged by frost, and early cantaloupe plantings 
killed. 

Movement of principal fruits and vegetables to date this 
season 275,500 cars, as compared with 276,649 cars for same 
period last season. 


WANTS HUESTIS REMOVED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A request for the removal of James H. Huestis from his 
position as director of the New England District of the 
Railroad Administration has been sent to Director-General - 
Hines by Albert K. Tapper of the Webster-Tapper Com- 
pany of Boston. The grounds for asking the removal are 
stated by Mr. Tapper in his letter to the Director-General, 
which is as follows: 

“It becomes my duty as a large shipper of grain over 
the railroads of New England and the West to protest 
against the further representation of James H. Huestis, 
Esq., as the District Director of Railroads, New England 
District, U. S. R. A. 

“Mr. Huestis is also a director of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. As such he participates in the control of 
its activities, including its transportation policies. He is 
thus in a position to pass upon conflicting interests of ship- 
pers and railroads while serving the latter in a salaried offi- 
cial position. It must be obvious that in this dual capacity 
he cannot serve both railroad and shippers, when their 
interests conflict. 

“When the Federal Railroad Administration was estab- 
lished he organized a voluntary association called the New 
England Transportation Conference. Here is what it says 
of itself: 


The conference is composed of delegates from several organi- 
zations representing the leading business interests of New En- 
gland. It was organized at the request of James H. Huestis, 
chairman of the New England railroad executives, to consider 
and reconmend ways and means for co-operating with the gov- 
ernment and the railroads in making, with the least inconven- 
ience and in the most effective manner, the readjustments con- 
—— to the government’s taking over control of the rail- 
roads. 


“The delegates above named were: Henry I. Harriman, 
president of the Connecticut River Power Company, which 
at one time (perhaps now) held lucrative power contracts 
with the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; 
William P. Ayer, of the Walworth Mfg. Co., a corporation 
engaged in the manufacture of railroad supplies, furnish- 
ing supplies to the railroads to the extent of $30,000 a 
month; Gordon Abbott, president of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, a bank which directs the destinies (now bank- 
rupt) of the freight-carrying street railways of eastern 
Massachusetts; William F. Garcelon, attorney for the 
Arkwright Club, an association of cotton manufacturers, 
whic or years has enjoyed ridiculously low rates over 
New England railroads; George L. Graham, traffic man- 
ager for the American Woolen Company and formerly in 
the employ of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road; Percy R. Todd, president of the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad and assistant federal director to Mr. Huestis; 
Hon. Henry J. Lippett, United States Senator from Rhode 
Island; William.I. Libby, traffic manager of the Plymouth 
Cordage Company, whose original (present owners) were 
large owners of the Old Colony Railroad now leased to the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. This railroad 
has its local freight office in the plant of the company; 
James A. McKibben, secretary of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, understudy to Mr. Harriman; P. J. Dowd of 
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the Holyoke Traffic Bureau, representing the paper indus- 
try; George L. Gould, Gould & Cutter, paints and oils; 
Herbert W. Mason, S. D. Warren & Co., paper; James R. 
Viets, traffic manager of the General Electric Company; 
Charles W. Ryder, Crimmins & Peirce, wool. 

“It hardly needs further explanation of the assertion that 
the New England Transportation Conference is organized in 
the interest of the railroads while purporting to guard the 
shipper’s interest; and that the ‘readjustments consequent 
to the government’s taking over control of the railroads’ 
will certainly be made with least ‘inconvenience’ to the 
railroads if the voice of Mr. Huestis and his railroad asso- 
ciates prevails. The minority, composed of the five gen- 
tlemen last mentioned, are powerless. Yet ‘representing 
the leading business interests of New England’ they were 
selected as members. 

“The Conference has been in existence for over a year. 
In 1918 it announced that the ‘Conference will be as rep- 
resentative as possible of all manufacturers and shippers in 
New England.’ Here are some of its activities on behalf 
of these manufacturers and shippers: 

“1. The Conference made an effort to coerce the Boston 
hay dealers into agreeing to increased and unreasonable 
storage charges on hay held in railroad-owned storage 
warehouses amounting to as high as 1,600 per cent under 
the statement by the railroads that they had insufficient 
room, while at the same time the railroads rented parts of 
these facilities to favored private individuals. The Con- 
ference did not succeed in this. 

“2. The grain and feed dealers of New England were 
greatly and adversely affected by the order of Assistant 
Director-General Smith, which improperly and illegally 
embargoed traffic provisions permitting reconsignment and 
diversion. Such reconsignment and diversion had always 
been enjoyed by these shippers. The order of Assistant 
Director-General Smith, if effective, would have meant 
much by way of benefit to the railroads. When the matter 
came before the Conference it refused action on behalf 
of the shippers. They, however, were successful in pre- 
venting its continuance through other agencies. 

“3. The railroads proposed, by tariff amendments, to 
make a charge on order-notify bills of lading, a charge that 
had never before been imposed in all the history of rail- 
roading. The Conference, under the railroad domination, 
voted— 


The opinion of the members was (is) that the use of order- 
notify bills of lading was practically confined to the grain trade. 


“Tt took no further action, notwithstanding that‘ this 
same grain trade was through export at the time, feeding 
our armies in Europe. It remained for other activities to 
undertake the defeat of this mischievous attack upon the 
rights of all shippers, grain dealers as well as others. 


“During the progress of the war patriotism forbade the 
making of any protest against the dual capacity which 
Mr. Huestis has assumed. Now that the war is,over and 
readjustments are in order, it is desirable that a beginning 
should be made with him.” 


POLICIES OF DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


No reduction in Railroad Administration expenses 
worth talking about is expected by Director-General Hines. 
There will be a decrease in train operation costs, because 
when the tonnage falls off crews are not called for service 
and unless they are called they receive no pay. 

It is to be the policy of the Administration to continue 
maintenance work just as if there were no reduction in 
the volume of business. Under the federa] control law 
and under the contracts made with the railroads for com- 
pensation the government is required to maintain the 
roads in substantially as good condition as they were when 
the President took them over. The law says that main- 
taining them in substantially as good condition is to be 
presumed if, during government operation, as much main- 
tenance work is done as was done by the corporations dur- 
ing the test period of three years, ending with June 30, 
1917. 

That promise of maintenance in as good condition as 
while the property was in the possession of its owners is 
held~by the Director-General to mean that he must, during 
the period of government control,. lay as many new rails 
as were put down in a like period of time during the three 
years preceding government control. It also means re- 
building as many freight cars and engines. All this re- 
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laying of rails and reconstruction of equipment the govern- 
ment must do regardless of the cost of labor and materials, 
if its promise to keep the properties in as good repair as 
they were when it received them is to be made good. 

The foregoing declarations may be regarded as authori- 
tative, although Director Hines has not made public state- 
ments of the character set down. They also may be re- 
garded as the Railroad Administration’s answer, if answer 
be deemed necessary, to reports that a drastic policy of 
retrenchment has been or was about to be adopted. The 
Director-General, of course, would like to cut down ex- 
penses, but he is not in a position to do so because, as 
before pointed out, he is under legal compulsion to keep 
the properties in as good condition as they were when he 
received them. 

It is the custom of railroad corporations when business 
falls off to cut down maintenance and repair work. Cut- 
ting down, however, merely defers the work until some 
other time. The Director-General cannot defer main- 
tenance work, becauce some time or other the properties 
must be returned to their owners or an accounting made 
in cash; that is to say, if the work is not done the govern- 
ment will have to pay the owner of the property the sum 
it would have cost had it been done. 

Inasmuch as it is to be the policy of Director-General 
Hines to continue maintenance no matter how great a 
falling off in business there may be, the financial showing 
during the slack months will not be as good as would be 
made by the railroad companies under like circumstances 
and conditions. Deferring of maintenance work is the one 
way the railroad managers have of restoring the equili- 
brium between operating revenue and expenses. While 
such a restoration would be desirable for the Railroad 
Administration, deferring of maintenance would not lead 
to any permanent benefit, because either the work must be 
done; or there must be a money payment large enough to 
cover what should have been done by it. There will be, 
therefore, no extensive laying off of men or other em- 
ployes. 

Negotiations have been begun with the steel mills for 
rails, although the Administration does not feel under any 
compulsion as to time for the buying of rails. There is 
quite a margin of unfilled tonnage coming over from the 
time when the War Industries Board would not allow the 
use of a pound of steel except for war purposes except 
on a showing that the purpose for which it was to be used 
would contribute directly to the production of war ma- 


terial. 


BITUMINOUS COAL HANDLING 


The United States Fuel Administration has issued an 
order, effective February 1, 1919, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract: 

“(2) That from and after the effective date of this 
order no producer of bituminous coal shall accept any 
order for the shipment of such coal unless such order 
specifies the final consignee and the ultimate destina- 
tion of such shipment. 

“(3) That from and after the effective date of this 
order no producer of bituminous coal shall ship or con- 
sign any shipments of such coal except to the final con- 
signee and ultimate destination of such shipment. 

“(4) That from and after the effective date of this 
order every producer of bituminous coal be and he hereby 
is expressly prohibited from making any shipment of 
such coal for purposes of reconsignment. 

“Provided, however, that nothing hereinabove contained 
shall be construed as prohibiting the acceptance of or- 
ders by any producer of bituminous coal for shipment to, 
or the shipment or consignment of such coal, to.the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange, the Ore and Coal Exchange, or any 
railroad assembling yard in or near the mining district 
in which the particular shipment originates, for the pur- 
pose of there applying original billing to the final con- 
signee and ultimate destination of such shipment.” 


Regional Director Winchell says: 

“In view of the discontinuance of district offices of the 
Fuel Administration, the duty of enforcing this rule will 
devolve largely on the railroads. It is particularly impor- 
tant at this time that the matter be closely watched, as 
there will be a natural tendency to ship coal for purposes 
of speculation, which might easily result in a renewal of 
conditions which existed prior to the creation of the Fuel 
Administration.” 
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THE BETTER SERVICE CAMPAIGN 


(Address by William Gourlay, general agent of the American 
Railway Express Company, to the Traffic Club of Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 11.) 

The company has seriously set itself to the task of 
improving the express service throughout the country, 
with every indication and expectation of a marked de- 
gree of success. Our campaign is nationwide. It is being 
launched and will be vigorously conducted in every branch 
of our service. 

The first subject to receive the attention of our manage- 
ment in this campaign is that of claims, the cause of 
more waste in time and money, and more dissatisfaction 
and ill feeling on both sides, than anything else connected 
with the business. The proper way to treat a claim is to 
prevent it, and that we are determined to do wherever 
possible. So many of our claims can be prevented, and 
our shippers can help us and themselves so much in pre- 
venting them, that we are making a widespread appeal 
for your help. This plea for help does not mean that 
we intend to let you help us without helping ourselves. 
Your help, while it is important and essential, will neces- 
sarily be but secondary to the great work we are doing 
for ourselves; but our work will be of more benefit to 
you with your co-operation than it will be without it. 

If we can eliminate the claims which result from the 
improper or insufficient packing, wrapping and marking 
of express shipments, a considerable part of our difficulties 
and those of the shipping public will be overcome. Dur- 
ing the past several years the shortage or poor quality 
of paper, twine and containers has induced many shipping 
departments to adopt a policy of unwise economy, with 
the result that many shipments are not packed, wrapped 
or secured in such a manner as to withstand damage from 
ordinary handling in transit. Let me explain briefly what 
I mean by ordinary handling in transit. Our business is 
one of personal service and must be done with speed. 
The bulk of our shipments are given to us in a compara- 
tively short period of the day. Everything must be dis- 
patched on, and unloaded at destination from, trains that 
do not await our convenience or that of shippers. In the 
course of transit the shipments are handled much more 
frequently than are freight shipments, and every express 
car must be loaded to its maximum capacity with articles 
of all sizes, dimensions and weights. All packages can- 
not ride on the top of the load, and the loading of a car 
cannot be postponed until the whole load is arranged on 
the platform so that the heavy or strong stuff can be put 
in first. Every shipment should be able to resist the 
overhead or lateral pressure of the load of which it is 
a part caused by the law of gravitation and the vibration 
of the train. Experience shows that a shipment started 
right has an excellent charce of going through safely 
and quickly, while a shipment that is not started right 
is almost sure to suffer damage or disappear entirely. 
The use of sufficient paper and twine of good quality 
and of strong crates and boxes, securely nailed, will 
greatly improve present conditions in this respect. 

It would be useless for us to attempt to conceal the 
fact that we, in common with other transportation agen- 
cies, suffer severely through the stealing of packages, 
principally through operations outside our own force. We 
are waging a relentless warfare on this evil, and we call 
upon the public officials and the shippers to assist us in 
it for the common good. Frequently the exposure of the 
contents of a shipment will cause a loss through theft 
that would not have occurred had not the exposure pre- 
sented both the suggestion and the opportunity. You 
can assist us by guarding against such exposure through 
the breaking of insufficient containers and packages. 
Also, for the purpose of preventing thefts, we urge you 
earnestly not to place on packaes labels disclosing the 
nature of their contents. 

The use of old or second-hand cartons or other con- 
‘ainers is a particularly fruitful cause of claims. If these 
cartons or containers do not break open, they can almost 
certainly be depended upon to send the shipment astray 
on an old mark. A tracer will never locate such a ship- 
ment, for it is always traced as going to its correct des- 
‘ination. We know from experience that the express com- 
vany has paid a great many claims on shipments of this 
kind. The fact that the shipper is not guilty of an in- 
ientional impositicn on the carrier does not lessen the 
hardship on it or justify the collection of such claims. 
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We find that much of the trouble resulting from the 
breaking of paper, twine, boxes, cartons or other contain- 
ers, as well as much of that resulting from the presence 
of old marks, arises in cases where consignees, for one 
reason or another, return shipments either before or 
after examining their contents. Such returned shipments 
should be started back in just as good condition in all 
respects as if they were being sent out for the first time. 


Marking of Shipments. 


Aside from the matter of second-hand containers, the 
mistakes made in marking shipments are legion. If there 
be any inclination to doubt this statement, let me say we 
are peculiarly placed to know its painful truth. The mis- 
takes of the shipping department may be kept from the 
head of the house, but they are never kept from us. 
Many of them grow into claims. If these claims are paid, 
the express company assumes a loss that it should not 
bear. If they are not paid, and in all fairness they should 
not be, the shipper stands a loss that the exercise of care 
would have prevented. However, the matter is disposed 
of, both parties suffer annoyance and dissatisfaction and 
waste much time that could and should be devoted to 
other matters. 


Let me tell you about one actual case that is typical of 
thousands. A manufacturing concern in a large city in 
the east addressed to Pittsburgh a package that was in- 
tended to go to Denver. The shipper’s name was not on 
the package. Notices addressed to the consignee at Pitts- 
burgh, of course, were returned unclaimed. The package 
contained seasonable goods. After it lay in the Pittsburgh 
office for several weeks, it was opened and was found to 
contain an invoice addressed to the consignee in Denver. 
The package was sent on, but the consignee refused to 
receive it because it was too late. The shippers in turn 
refused to receive it because the express company took 
so long to discover the mistake of their own shipping de- 
partment. They presented a claim, which the express 
company refused to pay. The shippers were dissatisfied, 
but the express company was clearly right. Obviously, 
occurrences of this kind can be prevented only by proper 
care in the shipper’s place of business. 


I might explain that proper marking means putting the 
address of both the shipper and the consignee on the out- 
side of the package, in plain and legible characters, that 
will not rub off or become obliterated in ordinary han- 
dling in transit. At this point permit me to urge the 
importance of also placing the consignees name and ad- 
dress inside the shipment, particularly if it be a trunk, 
suitcase, valise or sample case. Many a shipment that 
has lost its identity or is found traveling on an old mark 
is identified and sent to its proper destination from in- 
formation found inside of it. In no conceivable situation 
is inside information more important or more helpful than 
in this. 

A tag should never be tied to an article when the proper 
marks can be written, nailed or pasted on the article 
itself. The marking, whether written, nailed or pasted on 
the shipment, should be done with crayon, lamp-black or 
ink. When it is necessary to use tags, place at least two 
on each article, and fasten them with wire or heavy cord, 
depending on the nature of the article. Wire should al- 
ways be used on hardware, and in such cases the tag 
should have an eyelet that the wire will not cut through. 
This great care in the use of tags is necessary because 
of the ease and frequency with which they are rubbed 
or torn off in the necessary handling, stacking and shift- 
ing of express matter. Such tags as are used should not 
contain advertising matter, which frequently causes ship- 
ments to go astray, even when the tags are not lost. 


With no class of shipments is correct and secure mark- 
ing more important—and less frequent—than with per- 
sonal baggage, such as trunks, suitcases.and valises. It 
has been said that eighty per cent of lost personal bag- 
gage goes astray on old marks. The surest way to locate 
a lost piece of baggage is to learn between what points 
it was previously shipped. It is a matter of record that 


an immigrant’s trunk that was said to have been lost 
on a movement from one point to another in New York 
City was not lost at all, but made a record run to a large 
European seaport, because an old mark was permitted to 
remain on it and the new mark was not properly at- 
tached. No other shipments cause more serious losses 
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than these do, and many of these losses cannot be meas- 
ured or compensated in money. 

A book could be written on empty milk can troubles, 
most of which could be avoided if the cans themselves 
and their tops each contained the owner’s name on a 
securely attached metal plate. 

Illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely; but I think 
I need take up no more time in demonstrating how im- 
portant it is to all classes of shippers to have their ship- 
ments properly prepared and marked, or what proper 
preparation and marking really means. 


No Mark Bureaus. 


As some of you may have had occasion to know, we 
maintain what we call “no mark bureaus.” We have nine- 
teen of these throughout the system. From July 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1918, we received in these bureaus 127,859 ship- 
ments, an average of over 25,500 per month. While these 
represent but a comparatively small portion of the total 
shipments we received in the same period, they indicate 
a situation that calls for drastic action, not only by us, but 
by the shipping public. These bureaus do not receive 
shipments properly addressed which consignees refuse to 
accept or for which the consignees cannot be found. They 
received only shipments entirely without mark, those on 
which the marks cannot be made out, and those sent to 
destinations that do not exist. A little less than 50 per 
cent of these total shipments are what we term hardware, 
such as castings and other articles made of metal. In 
September, 1918, our total no mark shipments were 26,948. 
Of these about 42 per cent, or 10,952, were hardware. 
Because of the nature of these shipments and the difficulty 
of describing them properly for tracing purposes, few of 
them are identified with claims. Most of them are sold 
as junk‘or scrap iron for practically nothing compared 
with what is probably paid for them in claims. 

Automobile tires or shoes found without mark average 
about 1,400 per month. Shippers too often bind several of 
these together with paper, or by means of flimsy crates, 
which will not hold them. They should be securely fastened 
together with rope or burlap. The marks should be se- 
curely attached, and the name and address of both the 
shipper and the consignee should be placed inside each 
shoe as an added precaution in case the tires become 
separated. 

About 1,500 pieces of personal baggage find their way 
into these bureaus every month. 

The balance of the shipments received in these bureaus 
embrace everything that is movable. The bureaus are 
maintained at great expense and, while they do highly 
efficient work in matching up shipments with claims and 
complaints, they represent the expenditure of time and 
money that should be devoted to constructive work and 
the improvement of our service to the public. 

If this condition exists with regard to marking alone, 
you can well understand that the losses resulting from 
the improper or insufficient packing or inclosing of ship- 
ments must be almost beyond comprehension. Think of 
the time and money that shippers must spend in handling 
claims on such losses, to say nothing of the time and 
money that they cost the company. Isn’t it only reasonable 
to say that we could give you much better service, and 
that you would be much happier and more contented if 
we could all be relieved of this great burden? We want 
to be relieved of it, and we believe that you do. It is 
beyond our power to get this relief alone, but with your 
earnest assistance it will be sure to come. 

It may be urged that the express company should not 
accept packages that are not properly prepared and 
marked. That is quite true. The principal reason why 
this has been done in the past is that so much of our 
business in the important centers is received during a 
few hours each day that our men have found it difficult 
to exercise the care that should be exercised in this re- 
spect. It is a part of our present work among our own 
men to see that they do exercise proper care in this re- 
spect, in ‘he interest of the shipper as well as in our 
interest. You will agree with me that there is some room 
for improvement on both sides when I tell you that, in 
many instances, our inspectors have found some of the 
packages offered to us in large quantities in shipping 
rooms and on the sidewalk to be not only incorrectly 
marked when compared with the receipts, but to be en- 
tirely unmarked. 
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Possibly some of you gentlemen will take only an in- 
different interest in what I have said, because you feel 
that it can have no application to your own establishments. 
Work along this line that we have already done has demon- 
strated that, too frequently, the head of the house has 
had little actual knowledge of what goes on in his own 
shipping department. Many a shipper who has resented 
what he termed unwarranted criticism of his shipping 
department, or who has taken the position that his ship- 
ping force was entirely competent and dependable and 
that he refused to be bothered with details that he paid 
others to look after, has been surprised and stirred to 
action when we have finally induced him to take a personal 
interest in this important part of his business. We have 
no quarrel with shipping clerks as a class. We say only 
that they are human, like the rest of us, and that the 
proper preparation of express shipments is so necessary 
to a successful business that it warrants the same per- 
sonal supervision by the owner of the business that he 
gives to buying and selling. Of course, I do not contend 
that every man should be his own shipping clerk; but if 
any of you gentlemen have been in the habit of letting 
your shipping rooms take care of themselves, let me urge 
you personally to look into them occasionally or to have 
one of your principal associates do it, for I firmly believe 
you will find the time required to have been well spent. 

One important reason why express claims should be re- 
duced that has a peculiar appeal to shippers and con- 
signees alike is that a shipment is never made for the 
purpose of having it result in a claim. The prudent ship- 
per, with an eye to future business, wants to deliver the 
property to the consignee; and the consignee wants that 
same property, intact and on time, for himself or for a 
customer. The payment of a claim does not satisfy either. 
Isnt a contented customer a good asset, and doesn’t many 
a consignee become discontented through having his ship- 
ments stop at Pittsburgh on the way to Denver, or through 
having them arrive late or in bad order? We ask you to 
eliminate such of these causes as arise in shipping de- 
partments, with the understanding that we are seeking 
earnestly to eliminate those that arise after the shipment 
is properly started. Consignee can do much to assist ship- 
pers in this respect by promptly reporting to them any 
shipments that seem not to have been started right. 

Full directions for the correct marking of shipments are 
contained in the Official Express Classification. We have 
issued a pamphlet containing these directions for distribu- 
tion to shippers and among our own employes. 


Cc. O. D. Shioments. 


I desire to say a word on the important subject of 
C.O.D. shipments. The shipper’s address, which must be 
placed on all C..O. D. shipments, as well as on all C.O.D. 
wrappers or envelopes, should contain the street name 
and number. The Post Office Department is not required 
to look up a local address where the envelope contains 
return card. As all the envelopes in which we send out 
C.O.D. checks contain a return card, the remittance is 
liable to be returned to us if the addressee’s local address 
does not appear. 

In every case of a C. O. D. shipment, the initials C. O. D. 
and the amount to be collected should be plainly marked 
on the package itself. This will insure collection even if 
the C. O. D. wrapper or envelope becomes lost, and thus 
save annoyance and trouble for both the shipper and the 
company. 

The removal or effective crossing out of all marks on 
C. O. D. shipments is of the utmost importance. The loss 
of C. O. D. wrappers or envelopes for remittances fre- 
quently makes it necessary to prepare new ones from 
marks on the package, and an old mark may cause the 
remittance to be sent to a person other than the right 
shipper. A large company that manufactures ammunition 
is flooded with C. O. D. checks that do not belong to it 
because the small wooden boxes in which its product is 
shipped out by dealers contain the manufacturer’s name 
and address in a plain and conspicuous stencil. 

We earnestly urge all shippers to adopt the practice 
of using serial numbers on their C. O. D. shipments, giv- 
ing each shipment a number and placing that number 
on both the shipment itself and on the C. O. D. wrapper 
or envelope. We shall require our men to place this same 
number on the C. O. D. check, with the result that the 
shipper can readily connect the check with the shipment. 
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This will prevent much confusion and many unnecessary 
claims. 
Tracing of Shipments. 


Permit me to urge the importance of not requesting the 
express company to trace a shipment until you have posi- 
tive evidence from the consignee that he has not received 
it. The consignee’s letter, or a copy of it, should be at- 
tached to your request for a tracer. The unnecessary 
tracing of shipments has become a serious burden to the 
express business and will have to be eliminated in the 
interest of better service. 

Every claim that is presented by a shipper should be 
supported by a copy of the original receipt, a copy of the 
invoice or a detailed statement of exactly what was in 
the package if an invoice cannot be produced, and a 
written statement by the consignee that the shipment has 
not been received and that the consignee consents that 
settlement may be made with the shipper. If the consignee 
presents the claim, the only difference will be that the 
shipper’s written consent to the settlement will be sub- 
stituted for that of the consignee. If other papers or in- 
formation are needed, they will be called for; but the 
furnishing in the first instance of what I have mentioned 
is essential and will save much delay and annoyance. 

Before closing I desire specially to urge each of you 
gentlemen to see to it that proper care, as I have ex- 
plained it to you, is exercised with respect to your own 
shipments of personal baggage because of the serious 
trouble resulting from the loss or delay of those ship- 
ments and the frequency with which we find that that 
trouble could have been prevented. 

Some of you may be called upon before long to arbi- 
trate a dispute between your shipping clerk and one of 
our men as to whether a certain shipment is in proper 
shape as to packing, wrapping and marking. If you are, 
please bear in mind that our employes, in insisting that 
shipments be properly prepared and marked, are acting 
under instructions promulgated for your good as much 
as for ours; and please make sure that your shipping 
clerk is doing all that you would do personally in his 
place before you pronounce judgment. Our local manage- 
ment will always be glad to have you call upon them 
if you feel that any of our employes are giving our in- 
structions an unreasonable or arbitrary interpretation. 


| Personal Notes | 


a ~ 


The title of Nat Duke, general freight agent of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, has been changed to freight 
traffic manager. 

The Manistee & North-Eastern announces that F. A. 
Mitchell has resigned the office of general traffic manager, 
and that office has been abolished. D. Riely, general 
freight and passenger agent, with office at Manistee, Mich., 
will handle matters pertaining to traffic. 

James Edward, division freight agent of the Grand Trunk, 
with office at Ottawa, Ont., has been appointed division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., vice 
G. T. Pettigrew, resigned to go into other business. R. J. 
S. Weatherston, division freight agent at Stratford, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Edward and Vivian G. Snell, commercial agent 
at Moncton, N. B., has been promoted to division freight 
agent, at Stratford, to succeed Mr. Weatherston. 

Charles F. Case, commercial agent of the Erie in New 
York and dean of the employes of that line, has completed 
his sixtieth year of continuous service with the Erie Rail- 
road. A few days before the sixtieth anniversary President 
Underwood sent Mr. Case the following letter: “Mr. 
Charles F. Case, Dean of the Erie Railroad—Dear Dean: 
Thank you for your card. It is a consoling thing. It is 
fine to think (and know) that whatever may happen the 
old Erie, you will always be its dean. No potentate or 
burglar can rob you of that distinction. Here’s hoping 
that ‘you may be safe in heaven a week before the devil 
hears of it.” 

The Wichita Union Terminal announces the appointment 
of \V. G. Sims, auditor, and D. F. Callahan, federal treas- 
urer. The jurisdiction of L. J. Hensley as federal auditor 
ls extended over the terminal company. 

H. J. Hansen, formerly commercial agent in Chicago 
for the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad, and re- 
cenily with the army ordnance inland traffic department, 
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has been appointed traffic manager of the Interstate Mo- 
tor Transport Company, Chicago. 

E. H. Banker is appointed executive: assistant to the 
district director of railroads in the Ohio-Indiana district, 
vice Hugh McVeagh, appointed assistant to Federal Man- 
ager E. M. Costin. 

F. R. Dalzell is appointed general freight agent, head- 
quarters Galveston, Tex., of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe, Texas Midland and Houston Belt & Terminal railroads, 

H. L. Traber is appointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad, with 
offices at Muskogee, Okla. 

The clerical force of the general offices of the Southern 
Railway at Washington, D. C., it is reported, have joined 
the nation-wide organization movement of railroad clerks. 
In the last two weeks over 1,200 members have been re- 
ceived into the local union, which is called Washington 
Lodge Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. W. A. B. Melville 
has been elected president and R. A. Vaughan, vice-presi- 
dent. 

The York Traffic Club cf York, Pa., has been organized. 
It is closely allied with the Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce and has already enrolled 
over 100 members. The object of this club is to promote 
a deeper interest in and closer relationship between traffic 
transportation, commercial and industrial organizations 
and extend personal acquaintance and friendly relationship 
among its members. The officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent James’ S. T. Strayer, S. Morgan Smith Company; 
first vice-president, Clyde Shelley, York Manufacturing 
Company; second vice-president, J. R. Gladfelter, Certain- 
teed Products Corporation; third vice-president, J. C. 
Hisenhart, York Card and Paper Company; secretary-treas- 
urer, J. S. Baird. 

The Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce announces that it 
has established a traffic bureau and has employed George J. 
Bolender as traffic manager. 

The Railroad Administration has announced through 
Director Tyler of the Division of. Operation the appoint- 
ment of J. H. Young as senior assistant director; the trans- 
fer of E. H. De Groot, from the car service section, to be 
office assistant to Mr. Tyler, and the appointment of J. G. 
Walber to be labor assistant. 

Emerson Knoff, formerly sales agent for the United 
States Steel Products Company, Pacific Coast Department, 
has been appointed vice-president and general manager of 
the Gerrard Wire Tying Machine Company of Chicago. 

The Pere Marquette Line Steamers announces that F. 
C. Reynolds, having resigned, the office of general traffic 
manager is abolished. J. M. Cleaveland, general freight 
and passenger agent, Milwaukee, Wis., will handle matters 
pertaining to traffic. , 

The United States Shipping Board announces the elec- 
tion of Major-General William Murray Black, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., as chairman of the Port and Harbor 
Facilities Commission of the board. He succeeds Edward 
F. Carry of Chicago, who recently resigned. General Black 
will continue to perform his military duties in addition 
to those devolving upon him as chairman of the Port and 
Harbor Facilities Commission. 


MAXIMUM LOADING OF CARS 


The Car Service Section writes to regional directors as 
follows: 


“The shipping public is calling our attention to the fact 
that the railroads are not following instructions included 
in Circular CS-12, as of May 27, 1917. 


“We believe that, due to a great many of the shippers 
not wanting to order maximum carloads, figuring on prices 
going down, and being overstocked, in a great many cases, 
double and triple loading can be resorted to so that maxi- 
mum use can be made of available equipment. However, 
if the railroads do not regard instructions included in 
Circular CS-12, we cannot expect the shippers to go along 
with us and resort to double and triple loading. It may 
be that there are some restrictions in the tariffs that 
will not permit of double and triple loading. If such is 
the case, we believe these restrictions should be removed. 

“Will you not kindly handle matter with the railroads 
in your region, calling to their attention the necessity of 
complying with Circular CS-12 in its entirety, in order 
that we may secure the co-operation of the shipping pub- 
lic to resort to double and triple loading whenever pos- 
sible?” 
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CO-OPERATIVE TRUCK LINE 


A group of manufacturers and proprietors of mercantile 
establishments of Chicago and vicinity are applying the 
co-operative principle to truck transportation, having or- 
ganized what is said to be the first co-operative motor 
truck freight line in the United States, and what is cer- 
tainly at least one of the first.. Convinced that the time 
was ripe for extending the usefulness of the truck in the 
field of short-haul transportation, eighty men representing 
business interests in Chicago and cities within fifty miles 
west of Chicago, formed the Western Truck Lines as a 
co-operative venture. 

Rail lines entering Chicago, like all the railroads of the 
country, found it practically impossible to transport the 
vast amount of freight that was dumped at their doors 
last spring and summer. As a consequence delays in the 
transportation of goods were frequent. It was this con- 
dition that led the manufacturers to seek relief through 
the organization of the motor truck line as an auxiliary 
to the overburdened railroads. 

On September 3, last, daily schedules were inaugurated 
between Chicago and West Chicago and intermediate 
points. Shortly after that, schedules were extended and 
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points other than depots in Chicago and towns west, are 
made at regular published rates, the rates being based on 
actual service rendered on each specific shipment. 

In the organization of the Western Truck Lines a broad 
plan for future development was followed. The president 
of the company, Edwin Anderson, was engaged in the 
teaming business in Chicago for thirty years. The vice- 
president and general manager, George N. Lamb, was for 
years a road builder in Illinois and has a wide experience 
in the operation of trucks. He was formerly superintend- 
ent of highways in Kane County, Illinois. The board of 
directors is composed of men trained in handling financial 
and traffic problems. 

High-grade trucks are used. They are all five-ton units, 
fitted with bodies best adapted to highway transportation 
service. Comfortable cabs protect the drivers during the 
severest weather. Skilled operators are employed, thus 
insuring “on-time” schedules. 

A few incidents showing somé of the advantages offered 
by this efficient truck line: 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company of Aurora, 
engaged on extensive government contracts, found it neces- 
sary to ship from its Chicago factory to its plant at Aurora 
a number of. large machines, which, naturally, were of 
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WESTERN TRUCK LINES 


WESTERN 





freight stations were opened at Aurora, Elgin, Batavia, 
Geneva and St. Charles. As rapidly as possible it is 
planned to extend the service to points within a radius 
of one hundred miles from Chicago. At present the long- 
est haul is 52 miles one way. 

The motor truck line has now been in operation a suffi- 
cient length of time to convince its promoters and patrons 
alike of its merit, both as a profitable investment and as 
a medium for quick and economical shipment of goods. 
As a matter of fact, the enterprise was a success from 
the start. Serving territory in which some of the largest 
manufacturing plants of the country are located, the truck 
line is giving a freight service much speedier than is pos- 
sible by any other form of transportation. This is true 
especially with shipments of less than carload lots. Fre- 
quently freight is placed in the hands of manufacturers 
within a few hours from time of shipment, that if shipped 
by other carriers might be days in transit. 

In the operation of the Western Truck Lines, railway 
precedents have been followed in so far as they have been 
found of advantage. A terminal station or depot, similar 
to those maintained by railroads, has been established at 
Clinton and Polk streets, Chicago. This terminal building 
has 25,000 square feet of floor space. All trucks load and 
unload at shipping platforms arranged in station order. 
Depots are located in all cities through which the trucks 
operate. Each depot is in charge of an agent, who assists 
in loading and unloading, makes out bills for freight and 
checks and collects bills for freight received—in fact, 
renders a service for the truck line much similar to the 
duties of a local freight agent. 

All trucks are operated over established routes, but de- 
livery of shipments and pick-up of shipments from and to 

















value only while in operation. The machines were loaded 
on trucks of the Western Lines at the close of the day’s 
business in Chicago and delivered to Aurora, a distance 
of 42 miles, before the Aurora plant opened for work the 
following day. There was no loss of time through the 
machines standing idle. The dispatch attending the trans- 
fer of the machines resulted in the tool company routing 
all its shipments of freight between Chicago and Aurora 
via the Western Truck Lines. 

Retail grocers have found that by using this service 
they save in time from five to ten days in getting their 
goods from the wholesalers, thereby saving money on each 
shipment, due to cash discount rates allowed. A further 
saving is effected by the elimination of petty losses 
through damage in shipment. Shipment by truck also in- 
sures fresher stocks, it is argued. 

Farmers were quick to take advantage of motor trans- 
portation. They can ship one or more hogs to market 
on trucks passing their doors and save the money formerly 
paid stock buyers for handling their shipments. Nor is it 
necessary to hold hogs, all ready for market, awaiting 
the time to get together a sufficient number for a carload 
lot. Farmers using this service along the routes traveled 
by the trucks erect small platforms. at the side of the 
road, placing on the loading platform produce for ship- 
ment properly marked. The first truck along picks up 
the consignment and delivers direct to the best market 
with no loss of time from work on the part of the farmer. 


An order has been issued authorizing the substitution of 
the name of Walker D. Hines.for that of W. G. McAdoo, 
in all complaints pending before the Commission on Janu 
ary 11. 
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February 15, 1919 


MEALS ON DINERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A la carte meals are to be re-established on railroad 
diners March 1, on routes where the serving of meals 
of that kind will not unnecessarily delay service. Where 
table d’hote meals must be retained the price will go to 
$1.25, but Director-General Hines has instructed the re- 
gional directors to see to it that the meal given is worth 
the price and consists of not less than five courses, ex- 
clusive of drink and relishes. 


WEIGHING FORAGE SHIPMENTS 


W. T. Tyler, Director, Division of Operation, has writ- 
ten as follows to regional directors: 

“The War Department is asking that shipments of forage 
destined to army camps, and which are weighed either at 
point of origin or en route, shall be so handled as to elimi- 
nate the necessity for re-weighing either at camps or other 
points. 

“They have accordingly amended Purchase and Storage 
Notice No. 73, issued November 21, 1918, by striking out 
the words ‘within one hundred miles of destination’ in 


paragraph 2, making the amended paragraph read as fol- 


lows: ‘2. All zone, camp, post, fort and garrison supply 
officers are advised that in future railroad scale weights 
on forage taken by railroad sworn weighmasters will. be 
acceptable in lieu of destination weights, on both loaded 
and empty cars, unless the seals placed on car at point 
of origin show evidence of having been tampered with, or 
there is some visible evidence of accident or of shortage 
having occurred between the time of weighing and time of 
receipt.’ 

“Please, therefore, instruct the railroads to weigh ship- 
ments of forage, either at point of origin or en route, for 
the assessment of freight charges, so as to eliminate the 
requirement that these shipments be weighed at the camps, 
showing the gross, tare and net on the waybills, even 
though the net should be such that minimum weights ap- 
ply. 

“In addition to the elimination of weighing this forage 
at the camps, considerable switching and delay to cars will 
be avoided by strictly observing these provisions.” 


CARE AT RECEIVING STATIONS 


Regional Director Smith, writing to federal managers 
and general managers, says: 

“A check was recently made at a freight station on one 
of the principal lines with the result that it was shown 
there were 429 over and astray shipments on hand, 27 
of them showing no marks or identification of any kind, 
and 160 of the shipments showing no shippers’ marks. 

“A number of shipments were made by one party for 
another; for example, a sewing machine shipped by a 
sewing machine company on account of a mail order 
house, the marking failing to show this fact and making 
it difficult to establish ownership from the invoice. 


“The shipments were from all parts of the country, in- 
dicating the general need of more care on the rart of 
receiving stations to see that shipments are properly 
marked and waybilled. 

“There has been a serious increase in the claims for 
loss and damage in the last year, and the condition above 
Stated necessitates a most rigid investigation and clcse 
attention to these matters to endeavor to get them in 
better shape. 


“Tf the marking rules, as published in the Official Clas- 
Sification (see my letter of Feb. 27, 1918, file 3000-19) are 
closely observed, the difficulty in delivering astray freight 
Will be reduced. It is suggested also that agents be in- 
Structed to call the attention of shippers to the impor- 
tance of having shipments marked to show shipper’s name 
and point of origin of shipment, to enable the agent to 
get in touch with the forwarding station and obtain neces- 
sary information to effect delivery. While this is not 
required by the rules, it will be of advantage to shippers 
m facilitating delivery of shipments as well as to the 
railroad in disposing of over and astray shipments. 
“Will you please have investigation made on the lines 
Under your jurisdiction to ascertain to what extent the 
condition above mentioned prevails at freight stations, and 
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advise me the situation; also, please again call the atten- 
tion of all concerned to this matter.” 


EQUALIZATION OF MILEAGE. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has requested 
the various district freight traffic committees to docket 
for early consideration the question of canceling all rules 
requiring the equalization of loaded and empty mileage 
on privately owned cars moving between points in western 
territory; this, however, not to affect the ‘charges on new 
or newly acquired cars. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
Answers to keyed advertisements for- 

free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
RAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED—Assistant traffic position, by technical and certi- 
fied traffic manager of A. C. A. efficiency. Age 30, single; 
former vocation, ‘‘A Knight of the Grip,’’ and partner of con- 
trolling interest in a hardware, also drug, store. Ambition is to 
develop in I. CG. C. 


dustrial departments, chamber of commerce preferred. 
dress A. N. R. 47, care of The Traffic World. 


and solicitation experience; also industrial and War Department 
i Conscientious worker. Best references. 
dress “D. L.,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position by competent Traffic Man, nineteen 
years’ experience. Familiar with I. C. C. and Canadian regula- 
tions. Address ‘‘Competent,’’ care o 


knowledge of tariffs in all territories, 

years’ experience in railroad and industrial service, 

quick, accurate, thorough, resourceful and tactful, and whose 
practical experience has been augmented by a theoretical 
knowledge acquired through conscientious study of transporta- 
tion publications and of the La Salle course in interstate com- 
merce. Position must carry responsibility and an opportunity 
for broad study of transportation principles. Now manager of 
traffic and claim department, hut owing to size of industry 
opportunity for greater responsibility and financial betterment 
is limited. References on request. B. T. 364, care of The 


portunity to prove his ability. Specially trained in all details 
and well qualified. Capable of saving many times his salary in 
claims and demurrage problems. A. A. A. 

World, Chicago, Ill. 


work and exporting. Address B. B. 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager for industrial concern 
by man, age 38, rate and claim expert; seventeen years’ ex- 
perience with large transportation system, with which am now 
employed. Address K. R. V. 22, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—As Auditor or Assistant for Short Line 
Railroad; eleven years’ experience in present position. Personal 
reasons for desiring to make change. Am familiar wit 
counts, I. C. C. requirements, classification rulings etc. 
‘“‘Auditor,’”’ care of The Traffic World. 


National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 


NAMING RATES ON 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $15.00 per year 
Write for particulars 
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Digest of New Complaints| 





No. 10421. Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., vs. 
Walker D. Hines. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on shipments 
of Portland cement from Iola, Kan., to Kansas City, and un- 
reasonably discriminatory as compared with the rates from 
sonner Springs*and Cement City. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just, reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates asked for. 

No. 10422. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Midland Continent 
R. R., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjustly discriminatory rates on Portland cement from 
Mason City, la., to points in North Dakota and Minnesota in 
favor of cement manufacturers located at Steelton, Minn. 
Cease and desist order, just, reasonable and non-discrimina- 
tory rates asked for. 

No. 10423. Mississippi River and Bonne Terre Ry. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co.,. Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of coal by 
reason of absence of joint through rates on shipments from 
mines in Ill‘nois to Bonre Terre, Mo. Cease and desist order 
and reparation asked for. 

No. 10423, Sub. No. 1. St. Joseph Lead Co. and St. Louis Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co. vs. B. & O., Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from mines to East 
St. Louis for beyond. Ask for joint through rates and repara- 


tion. 
No. 10424. Ic. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. N. & W., Hines 


et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sulphuric acid fom Hope- 
well to Gibbstown and Carney’s Point. Asks for a rate not 
exceeding 15.2c and reparation. 

No. 10425. B. F. Lester, Montgomery, Ala., vs. A. C. L., Hines 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates of $137.40 per 
car on cattle from Kissimmee, Fla., to Missouri City, Tex., and 
Raywood, Tex. Asks for just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10426. Steve Chop, Star City, Ark., vs. Gould Southwestern, 
Hines et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on 
staves and headings from Star City to New Orleans. Asks for 
just ard reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10427. Quincy Market Co., Boston, et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H.,. Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates for the delivery of freight 
on the Union freight R. R. in Boston under pretense that such 
Union Freight R. R. is a separate and distinct entity from the 
New Haven R. R. Ask for the applicaticn of the Boston rate 
and reparation of $26,570 to the Quincy Market Co., $1,415 to 
Lord & Webster, $11,644 to J. O. Kelso Co., and $884 to the 
Direct Importing Co. 

No. 10428. Edmond E. Delp and August F. Gruber, as the E. E. 
Delp Grain Co., vs. Philadelphia & Reading and Walker D. 
Hines, 

Uniust and unreasonable demurrage charges on shipments 
of salvaged oats consigned to complainants at the Port Rich- 
mord eelevator of the Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co., Phila- 
delphia, growirg out of corgested condition of .defendant’s 
tracks during spring of 1918. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of maximum rates, charges, regulations and 
practices, end reperation cf $2,905.60 asked for. 
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_ Grain Co., vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Walker D. Hines 

et al. 

Same as above with reference to salvaged barley at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Reparation of $3,339.26 asked for. 

No. 10430. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, O., vs. 
A. C. & Y. Ry. Co., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Against the first class any quantity rate on pneumatic rub- 
ber tires and the second class any quantity rate on solid rub- 
er tires, with steel base, carried in Southern Classification No. 
43, I. C. C. No. 22, and applied on shipments from Akron, O., 
to all points in Southern Classification territory, as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for the establishment of maximum C, L. 
rates, either in straight or mixed C. L., and reparation. 

No. 10431. Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. B. R. & 
P. Ry. Co., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory and un- 
justly prejudicial rates on shipments of ccal, C. L., from 
Cowan, Pa., to Alkali, O. Cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and reparation of $10,000 
asked for. 

No. 10432. Eugene J. Skilton, Philadelphia, Pa., vs. N. Y. P. & 
N. R. R. Co., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjust discrimination by the carriers in attempts to solicit 
and carry out diversions or reconsignments of shipments of 
pine lumber in carload lots to points north and east, contrary 
to the provisions of I. C. C. Circular No. 3028. Cease and 
desist order and reparation asked for. 

No. 10433. Overseas Syndicate, Inc., New York City, vs. Ala- 
bama Great Southern R. R. Co., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Against the application of the spelter commodity rates to 
shipments of spelter dross and zine dross from Englewood, 
Gary, Ind., and other points, to New Orleans, or other ports 
of export, as unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 10434. The Texas Company, Kuhne-Libby Company, New 
Le vs. Philadelphia & Readmg Ry. Co., Walker D. Hines 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on shipments 
of gasoline from Sistersville, W. Va., to Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Cease and desist order and reparation of $1,617; also change in 
Note 5 Official Classification No. 45 asked for. 

No. 10435. Southern Lumber Co.. Cairo, Ill., vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. Co., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of lumber 
from Parma, Mo., to St. Louis, due to alleged failure to obey 
routing instructions. Cease and desist order and reparation 
asked for. i 

No. 10436. C. D. Park. as Park Bros., Columbia, Tenn., vs. L. 
& N. R. R. Co., and Walker D. Hines. 


Against the rates cn shelled corn from Columbia and other 
points in Tennessee to New Orleans, as unjust and unreason- 
able and in violation of the fourth section. Reparation asked 
of $3,569.50. : 

No. 10437. United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. Sou. Pac., 
Walker D. Hines et al. 

Against combination rates cn hay from Grape, Cal., to 
Clarkdale, Ariz., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the 
establishment of just and reasonable maximum rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10438. The Piqua Milling Co. vs. Erie R. R. and Walker 
D. Hines. 

Unjust and unreasonable storage charges on shipments of 
yellow corn meal at Buffalo at the rate of $10 per day under 
order of the U. S. Railroad Administration, while the previ- 
ously published rate was 26.7c, which complainant claims 
would be a just and reasonable charge for the shipment in 


No. 10429. Edmond E. Delp and August F. Gruber, as the E. E. question. Reparation asked for. 
» a 
| Docket of the Commissi 
a & 
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Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


February 17—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
—_~ I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo 
et al. 
—= I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo 
et al. . 
February 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McCawley: 
e976—Swift & Co. vs. M. P. R. R. Co. 
4181—In re Chicago & Calumet River R. R. Co.—Second indus- 
trial railways case. In the matter of short lines of railroad 
service industries. 
1. and S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines by carriers in Official Classification territory. 


February 17—Worcester, Mass.—Examiner Abbott: 
8685—Merriam.,. Halls & Co., vs. Boston & Maine R. R. 


February 18—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Mackley: 
10274—Wadhams Oil Co. et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 
February 18—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Abbott: 
9425—T'nited Shoe Machinery Co. vs. Boston & Maine R. R. 
et al. 
10329—Rope Paper Sack Bureau vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 


February 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner McCawley: 
10347—Great Northern Refining Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10337—The Hebe Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al., and Fourth Sec- 
tion Application 629, F. A. Leland, rates on evaporated 
skimmed milk and vegetable fat, C. L., from Oconomowoc, 
Wis,., and Jefferson, Wis., to Lake Charles, La. 








February 18—Kansas City. Mo.—Examiner Smith: 
10365—The Kaw River Sand and Material Co. Corp. vs. A. T. 
& S. F Ry. Co. et al. 


February 19—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Gerry: 
10360—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. Corp. et al. 
February 19—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Abbott: 
— 7. 1—Boston Condensed Milk Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. 
et al. 


February 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McCawley: 
* |, a S 1165—Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., paper and wood pulp 
@. 3). 


February 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
10357—Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo ct al 
10370 and 10371—Seahoard By-Products Coke Co: vs. Wm. G. 
McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads et al. ; 

10414—-Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. Walker D. Hines, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

10386—Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

10395—Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

February 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gerry: 

10323—U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director-General of Railroads et al. 

10313—U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director-General of Railroads et al. 


February 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Fxaminer Mackley: 


10345—Marfield Grain Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. = 
—— A. Hornel & Co. vs. Chicago Great Western Rh. ™ 
0. 
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Every New Freight Tariff 


Every Supplement 


Filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as well as 


Every Freight Rate Authority 


Issued by the Railroad Administration is Care- 
fully and Promptly Abstracted in 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


It is the only publication which also gives the 
DOCKETS of the Western District Traffic 
Committees, the Fifteenth Section Applications 
and Orders and the Tariff Rejections and Sus- 
pensions. 


Samples and full explanation free on request 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Iii. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS; 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer President 

Manager Traffic Department. Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 


R. D. Sangster Vice-President 


Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
a ae Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


E. F. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
A. N. Bradford 


P’ W. Dillon President 


<2 : Vice-President 
wii urleigh Secretary-Treasurer 
, Long Traffic Manager 
Stereo espondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
terling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
anager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


OUR 


DAILY PACKAGE CAR 
BETWEEN 


BUF iy ALO and DET ROIT 


Makes second morning delivery 


Associated offices at 
every Port and Ter- 
minal. 


We trace, forward, as- 
semble and distribute 
freight everywhere. 


Rates on Application 


THE FAST FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
Shippers’ Agents 


CALL, PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE 


BUFFALO— 


Phones: DAY—Seneca 6070 
NIGHT—Tupper 2178M 


DETROIT— 


E. A. FARR, Agent 
DAY or NIGHT— 
Northway 5269J 


’ tg 
Sa, a =e 


You Need 
This 1919 
Shipping 
Service 


Lyons are you going to do in 1919 to cut shipping costs 
and get your goods to the customer quicker and without 
loss? There is no better method you can use profitably than 
the Ideal Shipping Service. 

It speeds up your shipping department, saves your money, 
pA new me claims and gets the goods through to the 
customer on time. Used by shippers in every kind of busi- 
ness, the Ideal Stencil Machine has proven that it pays 
for itself in three months and then gives you a daily income. 
The neat, attractive addresses marked with stencils cut on 
the Ideal Stencil Machine impress the customer with the 
respect you have for his orders and the pride you take in 
your business. ' 

A new book telling about Ideal Shipping Service will be 
mailed on request. 


Ze IDEAL michine 


“Will Safeguard Your Shipments.’ 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Illinois 
Sales Offices in the principal cities 
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February 21—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 
eras rerthern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


February 21—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
10333—-New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Ry. Co. vs. Ill. 
Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
10368—Tobacco Products Corp. and Melachineo & Co., Inc., vs. 
W. G. McAdoo et al. ; 


February 21—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Smith: 
0794—F". H. Coulter vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
ae Bath RoR 414—Industrial Railways Case (Northampton 
a my ss 
February 24—New Bedford, Mass.—Examiner Burnside: 
10312—New Bedford Board of Commerce (for Passaic Cotton 
Mills) vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 
General of Railroads et al. 
10263—New Bedford Board of Commerce (for and on behalf of 
J. C. Rhodes & Co., Inc.) vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director- 
February 24—Toledo, O.—Examiner McCawley: 
* —— ene Sub. No. 1—W. A. Gosline & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo 
et al, 


February 24—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner Smith: 
102te-~ Watertown Sash and Door Co. et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo 
et al. 


February 24—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Gerry: 
10335—Galveston Commercial Assn, et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director-General of Railroads et al. 
February 26—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Smith: 
10316—The Traffic Bureau of the Aberdeen Commercial Club 
vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 


February 27—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Gerry: 
——, Pase Chamber of Commerce vs. Arizona Eastern 
. oO. et al. 


February 27—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
10043 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 34 Inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. Southern et al. 


March 3—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Gerry: 
10341—United Verde Extension Mining Co. vs. McAdoo, Direc- 
tor-General of Railroads et al. 


March 5—San Diego, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 
10273—-Savage Tire Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General 
Railroads, et al. 
March 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4844—In matter of bills of lading (live stock contract). 
March 6—Los Angeles, Cal.—Examiner Gerry: 
10339—Los Angeles Foundry Co. Corp. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 


HINES’S SPEECH DISTRIBUTED. 


Regional Director Smith has instructed federal man- 
agers and general managers in the Eastern Region to 
distribute copies of the Director-General’s address before 
the passenger association in Washington, January 22, to 
the operating and freight traffic department officers, the 
distribution including at least division superintendents and 
division freight agents. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Under Fourth Section Order No. 7356, the Lehigh New 
England Railroad is authorized to establish rates on all 
freight traffic between and via stations on its line begin- 
ning at or within the yard limits of Bethlehem Station, 
Pa., and terminating at Allentown, Pa., and all stations on 
the lines of its connections in harmony with rates on like 
traffic via other lines. 

Fourth Section Order No. 7357, J. H. Glenn, Application 
11360, for the Chattahoochee Valley Railway, authorizes 
the establishment of rates on lumber and other forest 
products, carloads, from Bleecker, Ala., via the carrier 
named as initial line, the same as the rates contempo- 
raneously in effect on like traffic from Bleecker via the 
Central of Georgia as an initial line. 


DISPOSITION OF CLAIMS 


Regional Director A. H. Smith, writing to eastern federal 
managers and general managers, says: 

“A very large shipper stated a few days ago that the 
amount of money they had tied up in claims was out of 
all reason, and that in his experience no similar condi- 
tion had heretofore existed. 

“In this connection I should like to direct your attention 
to my circular letter of January 28, inclosing copy of 
letter received from the Director-General under date of 
January 23, wherein the question of claims was specifically 
mentioned. Traffic department representatives were di- 
rected to take an active interest in seeing that claims 
receive proper and prompt consideration. 

“This is a very important matter, and I wish you would 
canvass the situation on your respective lines and advise 
me as soon as possible just what is being done in this 
direction.” 
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HOURS OF STATION FORCES 


Director Tyler, Division of Operation, has written to 
regional directors as follows: 

“Mr. Hines has advised that shortening of hours of sta- 
tion forces is resulting in closing certain stations at the 
time of arrival of passenger trains and also preventing 
proper care of freight unloaded from local freight trains. 
It would be most unwise to diminish service in these 


. matters at this time and hopestherefore you will caution 


federal managers to give it their prompt personal atten- 
tion, avoiding any cause for complaints from the public.” 

In accordance with this notice Regional Director Smith 
says: 

“Careful consideration should be given to the needs of 
the public in each instance where it is contemplated to 
close stations during certain hours that they have here- 
tofore been open, and sufficient advance notice given to 
patrons of such proposed action, with full information as 
to the arrangements that are to be made effective for 
handling business during the hours the station forces are 
on duty, so that the public may accommodate itself to 
the change and no occasion be given for complaint as 
to lack of essential service.” 





SHIPMENT OF FISH 


It has been customary in the past for some of the rail- 
roads to arrange for free transportation of small shipments 
of live fish in cans and fish eggs in crates on request 
of federal or state authorities. Director Chambers of the 
Division of Traffic has consulted with the Bureau of Fish- 
eries of the federal government and says the following 
section will appear in the new baggage tariff effective 
Feb. 1, 1919: 


Fish Eggs, in cans or crates: : 
ade Ghee carload lots, only when shipped by federal 
or state authorities, and when accompanied by an 
attendant holding transportation covering his own ; 
MOGERMG,. J cncccnerceseaceess Without charge at owner's risk 


mall Live Fish, in cans: 7 
° Not ‘> aneaae fifteen 10-gallon cans of live fish or fif- 
teen cans or crates of fish eggs, or fifteen such con- 
tainers combined will be carried free in regular bag- 
gage service — each — 
Birds or Small Animals, in crates: 
Train baggagemen will allow attendants to enter bag- 
gage car in order to give shipments such attention 
as may be necessary whilst en route. , 
Empty fish cans will ‘be returned free if properly tagged, 


without being accompanied by attendants. 


The understanding is that attendants shall hold regular 
tickets purchased at normal tariff fares. 


’ DISTRIBUTION OF FREIGHT CARS. 


A. H. Smith, regional director, in a circular instructing 
that hereafter the distribution of freight cars will be di- 
rected by the regional directors, says: 

“The Eastern Railroads Coal Car Pool of the Car Serv- 
ice Section, H. J. German, manager, in charge, located 
at Pittsburgh, will continue to exercise jurisdiction over 
the distribution of coal cars as heretofore.” 


JOBS FOR SOLDIERS. 


W. T. Tyler, Director of Operation, under date of Febru- 
ary 8, writes to regional directors as follows: , 

“Complaints are being received by the Director-General 
that in some cases returned soldiers have been unable to 
secure their former employment on the railroads under 
federal control, completely ignoring General Order No. 51. 

“Unless this matter is given careful consideration by 
supervising officials there is a possibility of it becoming 
a source of great irritation and annoyance. It is sus 
gested, therefore, that regional directors call the atten 
tion of federal managers to the necessity of giving care 
ful and considerate attention to the applications of re 
turning soldiers to their former positions.” 


CHARGE TO OPERATING EXPENSE 


The Director-General has approved payment by carriers 
of assessments for current expenses of the Chief Inter 
change Car Inspectors’ and Car Foremen’s Association 01 
America, such payments to be charged to operating exX- 
penses. 
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IF YOU WANT 


Traffic Department Forms 
LET US SUPPLY THEM 


Among Those We Carry In Stock Are 


1. The Standard Claim Forms, prescribed by 
the DIRECTOR-GENERAL, and there are two 
kinds, Overcharge and Loss and Damage, 
at the following schedule of prices: 


100 of each or 200 of either $2.00 delivered 
150 of each or 300 of either 2.90 delivered 
200 of each or 400 of either 3.75 delivered 
250 of each or 500 of either 4.50 delivered 
500 of each or 1000 of either 7.50 delivered 


2. A Loose Leaf Claim Record Form, 
punched to fit a standard 6x9 post binder 
and containing detailed information as to 
the claim, including space for proper closing 
record, and an easy follow up scheme. 

Price: 100, 75c 200, $1.45 300 $2.10 
500, $3.25 1000, $6.00 


. Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Shortage. 
A recognized form for use by consignee when 
there is a shortage in car load freight. 


Price: 100, $1.00 200, $2.00 
300, $2.50 500, $4.00 


. Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Damage. 
Similar to the form described above and at 
the same schedule of prices. 


- Concealed Loss and Damage Claim 
Forms, four different blanks: 
a—Concealed loss form for use of agent 
b—Concealed loss form for use of Claimant 
c-Concealed damage form for use of Claimant 
d—Concealed damage form for use of Agent 


Price, either form, 100, $1.00 200, $2.00 
300, $3.00 500, $4.50 1000, $7.50 


6. Bond of Indemnity Form for use in pre- 


senting claims not accompanied by the 
original bill of lading or freight bill. 
Price: 100, 75c 200, $1.45 300, $2.10 
500, $3.25 1000, $6.00 


. War Tax Stamp Table, showing the exact 


amount of tax on any freight bill from 40 
cents to $323.83. 

Single copies, 25 cents. In lots of 10 or 
more, 10 cents each. In lots of 25 or more, 
5 cents each. 


. Standard Forms for Carriers’ Use in 


Handling Special Reparation Docket 

Claims. 

Price: 100, $1.75 200, $2.75 300, $3.75 
500, $5.25 1000, $9.25 


. A Label Designed to Prevent Pilferage 


of Freight and Express Shipments. A 
forceful warning to would-be pilferers to the 
effect that as the package while in transit is 
in Government custody, tampering with it 
carries a maximum penalty of ten years in 
prison—very effective. 

Price Gummed Price Not Gummed 

100 $0.75 100 

200 =1.00 200 

300 = =1.25 300 

500 1.75 500 . 

1000 2.75 1000 2.25 


10. In-bound and Out-bound Detention 


Record Forms. 


Price, either kind: 100, $1.00 200, $2.00 
300, $3.00 500, $4.50 


Prices on greater quantities of any of the above quoted on application. Forms all carried in stock 
and orders will be filled immediately on receipt, the prices shown all being delivered once. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 








DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 


Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members American Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Spencer Transfer, North Carolina 


(Largest Freight Transfer Station in the South) 


For quick service to the Carolinas and upper Georgia 
consign pool cars to us for distribution. Through mer- 
chandise cars loaded out daily for this entire territory. 


Acme Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., of New York 


H. N. McEwen, Resident Manager. P. O. Salisbury, N. C. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy ne & Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 
est Insurance te in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





Main Office Branch Office 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA Sacramento 


325 Thir 


teenth St Iith and R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


C.L. Shipments at C.4.Rates 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE@ 


Operating |!7 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 77TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, DIL South Chicago, DL 
L CG or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or B. J. & B. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Chicago ie Rates Protected. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


~ CENCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO North, South, East and West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 
SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us Yorldtribution to North, South, East and West 





Correspondence Solicited. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 


Vol. XXIII, No. 7 
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BEGINNING SHORTLY 


An Abstract of the | ; 
Of Each One of the 


District Traffic Committees 
Will Be Printed in 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


As will also the Docket of the 


Consolidated Classification Committee 


These and the Abstracts of the 


Railroad Administration’s Freight Rate Authorities 
The Fifteenth Section Applications and Orders 
The New Tariffs and the Supplements 


As well as 


The Tariff Rejections 


Which are now being carried in that paper 
give an absolute check on Freight Rate 
Changes and on those that are proposed. 


Samples and full information free on request 
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